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The Produce of Fruit. 
The Produce of Trees, 356. 
'The Produce of Ground, 357. 
The Produce of Individuals. 
The Produce of the Country, 358. 
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I. Remove worn-out Trees. 


II. Remove, or graft, Wildings, &c. 
III. Prune and clean the Remainder. 


Note on Pruning, 363. 


IV. Establish private Manufactures of 


Liquor, 364. 
V. Propagate the old Fruits, 365. 
_ Note on this Subject. 


VI. Raise fresh Varieties, 366. 


These Improvements to be made by Pro- 


prietors, and why. 
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RURAL ECONOMY 
| or | 
. GLOCESTERSHIRE, "ON 
'PrEFATORY REMARKS. 
IN YORKSHIRE, the more immediate 3 


vicinity of the sTraT1on affording an ample 
supply of important information, the Ex- 
CURSIONS Were necessarily few, and short. 
Here, on the contrary, the district of the 
STATION being less fertile in useful ideas, re- 
lating to the subject of these registers, the 
excursions have been more numerous, and 
made with greater deliberation. 


VOL. II. B 


' DISTRICTS. 
In the. present instance, EXCURSIONS 
were in a degree necessary. The district 
of the 8TAT10N, though evidently the best 
I could have chosen, for the general pur- 
Pose, was not in itself equal to it. The sub- 


ject DAIRY MANAGEMENT must have been 


left in a state of obscurity, had not the 
practices of the vALE OF BERKELEY, and 
NokrH WILTSHIRE, been added to that of 


the VALE oF GLOCESTER; nor could the 


subject FRUIT LIQUOR have been fully ex- 
plained, without the practice of HEREFoRD- 
SHIRE. | 


The corsworns, having no immediate 
alliance to the district of the station, with 
regard to rural practice, might certainly 
have been passed as an INTERMEDIATE Dis- 
TRICT. But viewing them as one of the 
most considerable tracts of calcareous hill 
the island possesses; and seeing the spirit 
of improvement which has been of late 


years diffused over them; considering, at 


the same time, the near connection they 
have with the district of the station, in re- 


gard to contiguity of situation; and that 1 
might not have them a second time within BW 
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| GLOCESTERSHIRE, &c. 85 3 
my reach, —it would have been wrong to 
have neglected so fair an opportunity; 
especially as I foresaw that, with a lit- 


tle exertion, I should, nevertheless, be 


able to compass the other objects I had 1 in 
view. 


The following account: of the rural prac- 


tice of these hills, is offered as the produce 
of an EXCURSION ; not as that of a TWELVE 
MONTH'S RESIDENCE. In May, 1788, I 


spent a week, in the center of the district ; 
and have been, at other times, over diffe- 
rent parts of it. My first object was to 
gain an adequate knowledge of the coun- 
try, and its general management, as they 
appeared to the eye, at the times of survey : 
the next, to take a deliberate view of the 


largest and best managed farm it contains : 


the last, to converse with professional men 
upon the subject: digesting the useful ideas, 
as they rose, in a systematized register, 
previously opened for the purpose. All I 


have to say farther is, that, since the ac- 


count has received its present form, it has 
been seen and approved, by those who are 


best able to form an adequate judgment of 
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JohN CRADDOCK of the same place. 
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the subject. 
tion the name of Mr. PRACEY of NorTH- 


LEACH; I will, however, add that of Mr. 
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CCCCCCCCCCCCC id OE ART ance 


DISTRICT THE SECOND. 


THE WOLDS 
oy. 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


A VIEW OF THIS DISTRICT. 


THE SITUATION of the Cors- 
WOLD HILLS has been given. Their ouT- 
LINE is irregular. Their ExTENT, from 
Broadway Hill to near Tetbury, thirty 
miles ;—from Birdlip Hill to Burford, about 
twenty miles: containing upward of goo 
square miles, or about 200,000 acres. 

The SURFACE is billowy: the style of 
hill somewhat similar to that of the wolds 
of Vorkshire; but less magnificent; the 


voalleys are narrower, and the hills, especially 
toward the western margin, sharper, more 
nn the mountain Style, than those of the 


6 DISTRICTS. 
Yorkshire wolds. As subjects of RURAL 
ORNAMENT, they are of course susceptible 
of great beauty. 

The CLIMATURE of the Cotswold 
hills, when we consider their natural eleva- 
tion, and their present nakedness, is unusual- 


Iy mild. I found vegetation, in May, nearly 


as forward, in the center of this upland dis- 
trict, as in the richer warmer lands, | in the 
neighbourhood of Glocester. 


It is however remarked, by men of obser- 


vation, that these hills vary much, as to their 
natural warmth. Spring snows are observed 
to pass off some of them much quicker 
than others. This is an eyidence that cli- 
mature depends on soil, or on something 
which is beneath the soil, rather than on 
what is generally termed the air. The at- 
mospherical air is in almost continual circu- 
lation, and cannot be liable, in the distance 
of a few furlongs, or perhaps a few yards, to 
any other specific difference, than what is 
communicated by the sdil over which it cir- 


culates, or upon which it may chance to 


rest. Hence (by the way) the insalubrity 
of air, stagnant on ungenial soils: and 
hence, perhaps, the insalubrity of easterly 
winds: which, travelling over an extensive 
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 COTSWOLD HILLS. 7 
tract of continent land and having in its 
passage received the communications of soils 
less genial (to our acquired habits at least) 
= than our own, — become, here, injurious ; 
W not only to the animal, but to the vegetable 
kingdom. 
= In WATER, the Cotewold hills, com- 
W dering their height, are singularly happy. 


= Almost every dip has its rill, and every val- 


ley its brook. The sides of the hills abound 
with springs; and, even on the highest 
= swells, water is generally found within the 
reach of a pump. Benefits, those, with 
= which few upland countries are blessed. 
= The SOIL is, generally, a calcareous 
W loam : mostly mixed with gravel and small 
Stones: provincially “stone brash.” But 


the soil varies much: in some places, it in- 


dlines to a lightish loam, (a kind of soil com- 


mon on cultivated hills.) In others and 


most generally it is of a binding tenacious 
6 | quality; baking with drought, and cling- 


ing to the feet in wet weather. While in 
i a few places, especially on the hangs of hills, 


it is of a strong clayey nature. It may, in 


4 general, be called fuRnNty AND BARLEY 


WW Lax. Here and there, but not often, I 
Wo apprehend, it comes within the idea of 


8 DISTRICTS. 
WHEAT LAND. The soil is of shallow DEPTH; 
as four to six inches: — five inches, I appre- 

hend, may be considered as the mean depth, 
on the par of the Cotswold hills. 2. 
The SUBSOIL moxt prevalent is a calca- 
reous rubble: namely, small stones mixt 
with a grey crumbly mold, full of efflores- 
cent matter. In some places a calcareous 
rock rises to the soil; and, in others, a 
strong loamy earib intervenes between the 
soil and the rubble. _ 
The SUBSTRUCTURE, or natural a- 
TERIALS of which these hills are composed, 
can only be guessed at. Stone is found, al- 
most every where, near the surface. Fine 
quarries of calcareous granite are worked, 
as freestone, for troughs, and for building 
materials. Beds of clay are here and there 
found; and a fine jam of clay marl has 
lately been discovered. From these cir- I 
cumstances, and from the sides of the hills Y | 
abounding with springs, it Seems probable, 
that the matter of which these hills are com- 
posed is an irregular mixtpre of retentive 
earths and r0ck. 
ROADS are made across ves hills, with 'Y 
singular facility. Pits are g by the sides 
of them, and the stones wh on, in bar- } 
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rows. The materials, however, are more 
plentiful than durable; presently grinding 
down, under heavy carriage. But the re- 
pairs are equally easy as the forming. 


This method of making and repairing 


roads is a great saving of team labor; but 


it has its evil attendants. The pits are un- 


sightly; and though not very deep, are ne- 


vertheless dangerous. But the greatest evil 
which strikes me is that of their destroying 
the s1DE ROADS, which every wide lane 
ought to have, for SUMMER TRAVELLING. 
Were a small share of attention paid to the 
side slips, in this and many other districts, 
the REPAIRABLE ROAD would lie in a state 
of disuse, six months in the year. It ap- 
pears extraordinary that the superintend- 
ants of roads should continue blind to this 
improvement. A very considerable propor- 
tion of the expence, which is at present be- 
stowed on the roads of this kingdom, might, 
T am fully convinced, be saved by a due at- 
tention to the waste grounds on the sides of 
them. 

INC LOSURE. Thirty years ago, this 
Ane lay almost entirely in an open state; 
namely, in arable common field, sheep 
walk, and cowdown. At present, it may 
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10 DISTRICTS. 4 
be said to rien in a state of inclosure; 


though some few. townships Fo remain 


open. oF FER * 


The difficulties: af ee were ey | 


in this case, numerous, or great. The 
Sheep walks and cowdowns were all of 
them stinted, by © yard lands” in the arable 
fields: there was not, perhaps, one un- 
stinted common on these hills. A circum- 
stance somewhat singular. It is not, how- 
ever, the only remarkable circumstance be- 
longing to the Cotswold townships. For- 
merly, many of them, or all of them, were 
occupied by tenants for three lives, under re- 
newable leases. A species of tenancy I have 
not met with, before. Many of these lease- 


holds had fallen in.. The removal of those 


which remained, Was the main obstacle of 
inclosure. 


The effects of. these 1 not with- 


standing the land was appropriate in the 


open state, have been very beneficial. The 
arable land, in the open state, was of little 
value. The improvement of this has been 
at least three fold. This improvement has 
been chiefly affected, by turneps, and the 
cultivated grasses. In the open state, sheep 
were only bred : now the Cotswold sheep 
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© - COTSWOLD HILLS. 11 
may rank n r . in Senkel 
market. 
= Under ths: Cotnwoll ana the tithes 
of the respective townships were set out, 
in land: a circumstance which aided much 
in the improvements that have taken 
1 | place. The proportion was unusually high: 

in some cases, one fiſth of the arable, and 
one ninth of the grass lands of the town- 
chip: but the privilege of laying down 80 
intolerable a burden, as that of tithes, in an 


| | arable country, can scarcely be purchased 


too dear. 


of the phrase, an ARABLE COUNTRY. Corn, 


turneps, and cultivated herbage, occupy, 
perhaps, nine tenths of its surface. Some 
little sHEEPWALK and cowpown still re- 


main; and the bottoms and sides of some 
of the deeper valleys are in a state of mea- 
W dow ;—provincially “ English grass. There 


are also some patches of wooDLAND scat- 
IT tered among these hills; one of them (in 


Chedworth) large—a thaw acres.— 
W But in general the country is bare, much 
too bare, of wood. A circumstance, which 


chose, who have no property in it, can only 


W regret, But utility and ornament call 


PRODUCE. This is, in the strict sense 
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equally loud, on those wht have, to cover 
its present nakedness. What a lovely pas- In. 
sage of hill country lies above Dowds well. L. 
Almost every other part of these hills is 
* 18 rendered equall y beau- Z 
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VIEWING the Cotswold hills as a sub- 
ject of RURAL ECONOMY, it will be proper 
to consider, separately, the following par- 
ticulars. 


Ws ESTATES. Landed property is here 
in a few hands. Estates are mostly large. 
The yeomanry are inconsiderable. The 
Curpwonrn and the SHERBORNE estates 


1  COTSWOLD HILLS. 17 
cover tretch across the center of these hills, and 
pas- Include no inconsiderable part of them. 
swell. Lord BArnunsr has some estate, about his 
ills is esidence, near Cirencester. Several gen- 
beau-lemen have likewise residences, and consi- 
erable estates belonging to them, in diffe- 
3 Went parts of the district. The off estates, I 
eleve, are not numerous nor great. The 
WC otswolds are, or e be made, a del _ 
Wul land to reside in. 

TENURES. Mostly feedtidpllc Some Col- 
I Pege ease bold, of 21 FI renewable. Little 
5 or no copybold. $i Bog F638 
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u. MANAGEMENT oF ESTATES. 
1. Manor courts. Before the inclo- 
Pures took place, courts were held ; chiefly 
Mor the regulation of the stinted grass lands, 
ud the well ordering of the life-leasehold 
3 tenants. But commons being done away, 
Ind the leasehold tenancy becoming extinct, 
29 ith the inclosure, the manor courts have, 
In consequence, fallen into disuse. A cir- 
WE umstance, which the Oey _ have 
FF cason to regret. 9 5 
2. Texancy. Notwithstanding the in- 
3 losures, and the subsequent improvements 
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requisite to be made, the e part of U 
the tenants remain at will. 3 
This might be used as an argument, chal B 
lane are unnecessary to spirited improve -· 
ments. But it is proper to be known, that 5 
the more striking improvements have been 
made under /ease; and that the ordinary im- 
provements, which have been made by te- 
nants at will, have been made u nder confi- | $ | 
dence in the landlord. T 
The diabolical spirit of over-renting has 
not yet got possession of the owners of 
these hills; and, as the eyes of men of i 
landed property begin to open on the folly 
of deranging their estates by excessive rents, 
the necessary confidence between landlords i 
and tenants at will, may still remain un- 
broken, on the Cotswold hills; neverthe- if 
less, in a country where sainfoin is the far- 
mer's sheet anchor, it is well understood, 
and is indeed selfevident, that leases are es- 
sential to spirited improvement. For though 
a general spirit of oppression may not take i 
place, misunderstandings cannot always be 
avoided. A leasehold tenant improves, with 
a degree of certainty, which gives vigor to 
his efforts, a tenant at will, with a degree 
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bart of of hazard, which damps every intention as 
it rises; and totally discourages him from 
t, that attempting the niehrn STAGES or na- 
I PROVEMENT. | 

Most of the larger farms, I enderatand, 
are under leases of seven, fourteen, or twen- 
wone years: Fourteen years appear to be a 
te- ¶ satisfactory term. 
3 g. RenT,—of the open townships as. 6d. 
W to 5s. an acre, subject to tithe : of the in- 
Closed lands 6s. to 125. an acre, tithe free: 
= 4 Recxivine. The times and mode 
= vary, on different estates. The prevailing 
IT times are Midsummer and Christmas; Siv- 
ing the tenants nine months credit. 

5. Removals. Chiefly Ladyday. For- 
W tunately for the country, the business of 
erthe- removal seems to be little understood. If 
he far- the farm be let in time, the oncoming te- 
rstood, nant sows wheat and spring crops ; if not, 
are es- they probably go unsown ; the outgoing 
hough 4 | tenant quitting every thing, at Ladyday ; 
ot take WF except, perhaps, the barns, which he oc- 
ays be WF cupies till Midsummer. How much more. 
8, with 3 | beneficial it is, to an estate and the commu- 
gor to WF nity, when the outgoing tenant continues 
degree to cultivate the farm until the day of re- 
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moval; the landlord, or incoming tenant, 
allowing him .the estimated value of the 
crops, herbage, and fallows, which are left ; 

as in NORFOLK. | 5 wth 
6. Covenants. Buildings are erected, 
and repaired, by the landlord. Fences kept 
up, by tenant, who is generally allowed to 
lop and crop hedge timber (if any upon. his 8 
farm) and to sell wheat straw; even in the 
center of the hills. BD 


III. FARM BUILDINGS. 1. Mar E- 
RIALS. The WALLING MATERIALS are in- 1 
variably stone. TIMBER, chiefly oak. Co- 

VERING, Slate.—--FLookING, stone, oak, WF 
deal. = | 
Rough stones, for ordinary building, are 
usually raised, by the perch of wall. The 
price zd. to 8d. a perch, of 165 square feet, 
(that is a perch long and one foot deep) for 
a wall 24 inches thick. This is an unusual, 
but an accurate mode of raising them. The 
variation of price is caused by the nature of JF 
the quarry. 1 

The price of oak timber, in the stick, is 1 

15. to 15d. a foot. Plenty to be had at this 


' nh” 7 


price. A striking evidence, that a small 
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q Wuantity of woodland is sufficient to sup- 
iy the inland demand for timber. The 
Warriage, however; is to be added to the 
bove price. 

W The slates (of a stone color) are raised 
Wn different parts of these hills. The price 
ed to % upon the roof-—plastering beneath in- 
n his fluded - about 265. a square (of 100 square 
in the feet.) 

"i Farm kitchens and lower rooms, in ge- 
Weral, are laid with dressed stone. The 
ſare- rice, upon the ground complete, 4d. a 
re in- Pot. „ 
Co- Cerment. Lime is excessively dear; and 
oak, and not to be had, I believe, at any price; 

Nevertheless, an excellent mortar is here 
g: are Prepared, at a moderate expence. 

The Invention is seldom more successful, than 
e feet, Widen necessity prompts it. The scrapings 
p) for Mf the public roads; namely, levigated lime - 
usual, one, impregnated more or less with the 
. The ung and urine of the animals travelling 
ture of pon them, are found to be an excellent 
Pasis for cement. For ordinary walls, the 
tick, is erapings, alone, are frequently used. And, 
at this rom what I can learn, the proportion, for 
small Ihe best building, is not more than one part 
J ; ime to three of serapings. Nevertheless, I 
Vol. II. ; . 


nant, 
f the 
left; 
ected, 
kept 
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found mortar, which had not lain in the 
walls more than ten years, of a stonelike 
tenacity : much firmer than the ordinary 
stone of this country: probably, much 
harder, than either of the stones, from 
which the basis or the lime was made. Si- 
milar scrapings might be collected, in any 
district where limestone is used as a mate- 
rial of roads. 

The method of PREPARING this CEMENT 
is, simply, that of collecting the roadscrap- 
ings, slaking the lime, mixing them inti- 
mately together, and, as the mass is worked 
over, carefully picking out the stones, or 
other foulness, which may have been col- 
lected. This, for stonework, is found suffi- 
cient : for brick work, however, it might be 
necessary, that the materials should pass 
through a skreen or sieve; previously to 
their being made up. 

The price of lime, here, is 8d. a bushel of 
eight gallons, level. The price of .coals 
about gos. a ton. The kilns small, with 
. Funnel tops; to carry off the smoke, and, by 
breaking off the wind, to give a more — 
lar draught. 

2. FakNrRIES. I found nothing strik- 
ing, or new,. in the buildings and farm yards 
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of the Cotswold hills: except that I here 
met with another GRANARY OVER A BARN 
FLOOR“ ;—the height about ten feet (just 
out of the reach of the flail); and with two 


instances of GRANARIES OVER PITCH=-ROOP 


PORCHES ; a new idea, and a very good one. 


The corn is hoisted up by tackle ; and shot 
down through canvas tunnels into bags 
placed below. 


The size of the BARN of this country is 


above mediocrity. In height, above any I 


have observed. Fiftytwo by twenty feet in 
the clear, and sixteen to twenty feet high 


to the plate, is esteemed a good barn. This 
size admits of four bays, of ten feet each, 


with a floor in the middle. There are some 


remains of old monastery barns, of great 
size, in this district.— The height of modern 
barns may have arisen from observing in 
those, that © one foot below the beams is 
worth two above.” 


BARN FLOORS are of a good size: 12 to 14, 


by 18 to 20 feet. The best of oak : some of 


stone: but a species of earthen floor, which 
is made here, is thought to be superior to 
floors of stone, or any other material, except 


* See YORKSHIRE. 
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sound oak plank. The superior excellency 
of these floors is owing, in part, to the mate- 


rials of which they are made; and, in part, 


to the method of making. 
The materials are the calcareous earth 
of the subsoil, —a kind of ordinary gravel, 
which is found in different parts of these hills, 
 —and the chippings of freestone (calcareous 
granite) from the freestone quarries,—In 
equal quantities. 


The method of making is founded on a 


principle which is peculiar, perhaps, to 
these hills. Earthen barn-floors are made, 
in other places, with wet materials ;—a kind 
of mortar ; which, as it dries, is liable to 


crack; and requires some months, after it 


is made, to dry it hard enough for use. On 
the contrary, the materials, in the prac- 


tice under notice, are worked dry: they 


of course do not crack; and are ready for 
use as soon as they are finished. The ma- 
terials, mixed together, are siſted twice 
over. The first time, through a wide sieve, 
to catch the stones and larger gravel, 
which are thrown to the bottom of the 
floor. The next, through a finer sieve, to 
Separate the more earthy parts from the finer 


gravel, which is spread upon the stones, 


1 
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and, upon this, the more earthy parts; 


making the whole about a foot thick; and 


trimming down the different layers, closely, 


and firmly, upon each other. The surface 
being levelled, it is beaten witha flat wooden 


beetle, made as the gardener's turf beater; 
until the surface become hard as stone, and 


rings at every stroke, as metal. If pro- 


perly made, they are said to last a length of 
years; being equally proof against the flail 
and the broom. 29 

These materials, it is true, cannot be had 
in many districts ; but the principle of mak- 
ing barn-floors with DRY MATERIALS being 
known, other substances, than these which 
are here in use, may be found to answer the 
Same purpose. 

YARD FENCES are invariably of stone : 
some of them of due height; but in general 
too low. 

HousE WATER: Tells being, on these 


hills, of moderate depth, cisterns are not ne- 


cessary. 


IV. DRINKING PLACES. Where 


Sheep is the prevailing stock, FIELD WATER 


is less wanted, than it is where cattle abound. 


Nevertheless sheep, in a dry season, will 


22 DRINKING POOLS. 
drink freely and frequently, when they 
have water to go to; and I have seen no 
country in which they are so assidious- 
ly Supplied with it, as 2 are in this dis- 
trict. | 
Where springs rise, on the acclivities of 
hills, sroxE TROUGHS are placed to catch 
It, as it rises, or as it trickles down the 
side of the hill. Troughs are likewise 
frequently set across rills. They make 
excellent 1 places, for all kinds of 
stock. ä = 
In situations destitute of natural surface 
water, ARTIFICIAL POOLS are formed, some- 
what in the Yorkshire manner.“ The use 
of lime, however, is not known: but the 
nature of the subsoil, of these hills, being 
similar to that of lime, worms may be less 
mischievous, in this, than in a fat non-cal- 
careous subsoil. The quantity of clay used, 
here, is much greater, than in Vorkshire: 
namely, three coats; each nearly as thick 
as the single coat of Yorkshire. But they 
have much less labor bestowed upon them; 
only one beating each. The three coats 
are nearly a foot thick, when finished. The 


* See YORKSHIRE. Sect, DRINKING PLACES. 
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clay is generally covered with gravel; on 
which is set a PAVEMENT! A mode of 


finishing of which I had conceived an high 


idea, in theory ; and which is here proved 
to be good, in practice.* The stones are set 


_ edgeway ; but in the instances I have seen, 
they are too small; especially near the brim ; 


and in general, perhaps, the run is not suffi- 
ciently attended to. But pools, here, are 
principally intended for sheep. 

Artificial pools have now been made, 
in this manner, thirty years; and few (if 
any) failures have yet, I understand, hap- 
pened. 

The form of these pools is generally 
square. One, fourteen yards square, cost, in 
manual labor, 181. Besides the carriage of 
ninety loads of clay, two miles; together 
about gol. But this was made by the day, 
and no requisite expence spared: the com- 
mon price, by the gross, is 28. 6d. a square 
yard ; measuring the pavement . when fi- 
nished. 


V. FIELD FENCES. LIVE HEDGESs and 


* It is proper to add, that, at the time I wrote the ar- 
ticle referred to above, I was an entire stranger to the 
practice of forming pools on the Cotswold hills, 
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WALLS: thelatter much the most frequent, 
In some few spots, where good stones are 
not ſound in plenty near the surface, white- 
thorn is planted, and thrives well. But live 
hedges are expensive to raise. Ditches can- 
not be sunk. Two guard fences are requi- 
site; and materials scarce. On the contrary, . 
walls are raised at a small expence, and are 
fences immediately. This alone can apo- 
logize for their frequency. The country in 
general, is still, as naked, and is almost as 
destitute of sbelter, as it was before the in- 
closures took place. There is one instance, 
and I believe only one, of planting white- 
thorn under the walls. A practice which 
ought to be encouraged. The wall and the 
live hedge, together, will be a much better 
Shelter than either of them, alone. The cli- 
mature of the bleaker swells would, by this 
means, be rendered much more genial, than 
it 1s at present. 
The dimensions of the Cotswold FENCE- 
WALL is 26 inches at the base; 18 inches at 
the coping ; and 44 feet high, exclusive of a 
coping of flat stones, where these are to be 
had. Sometimes a comb” of stones, set 
edgeway, is used as a finish to the top. 
The line of the intended fence being 
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I 
drawn, and the foundation cut out, quar- 


ries are dug by the side of it; the stones are 
wheeled in barrows, and the wall built by a 
gauge, by masons. If the wall be set upon 
the soil; the turf is liable to rot partially, 


and let down the fence. 


The cost of a wall, thus made, and of 
these dimensions, is eight to ten pounds a 
furlong, or about gd. a yard. Three pence, 
a yard, is the common price for walling:; 


the raising and wheeling, 3d. to 7d. a yard. 


The TEMPORARY FENCES, in use, are bar 
hurdles, and hazle hedges. 


VI. WOODLANDS. There is one ex- 
tensive woodland near the center of these 
hills: chiefly in a state of wood : namely 
timber and coppice wood mixed. The tim- 


ber chiefly oak: the underwood ash and 
hazle: the former used for hurdles ;—the 


latter for temporary hedges and fuel. 


VII. PLANTATIONS. Unfortunately 
for the Cotswold hills, a spirit of planting 
has never been generally diffused among 
them. Something has been done, about 
Guiting and Dowdeswell. And an ancestor 
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of Lord Sherborne laid out and planted a 
new park, near his residence at Sherborne. 
And Lord Bathurst's grounds near Ciren- 
cester are well known. But these have all 
been done with a view to ornament, mere- 
ly. The propagation of wood, for the use 
of estates, appears not to have taken place; 
- excepting some small ASHEN coPPICEs, which 
have been made, and still I see continue to 


be made, in the valleys, for hurdle stuff. 


Farms, in general, may be said to be totally 
destitute of wood. Coals are fetched 20 
to go miles, by land carriage ; and fagot 
wood, perhaps, 8 or 10 miles. Not a poll 
upon the farm to assist in making a tempo- 
rary fence, nor even, perhaps, a handful of 
brushwood to kindle the fire. Straw, I am 


afraid, is here considered as an article of 


fuel: a circumstance which reflects no cre- 
dit on the owners of landed estates. 
It strikes me, forcibly, that the corners 
and asperities of every estate ought to be 
cut off, and the angles filled up with cop- 
pick woop; and that the more central 
farms ought each of them to have its sKREEx 
COPPICES ; sufficiently extensive to admit of 
a plot being felled every year, for the use of 
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the farm, and the We of the OP 
it lies in. 

In winter, the poor, on these chelterles 
hills, must be in a wretched state, as to FUEL. 
There are few hill countries which do not 
afford either wood, coals, peat, or at least 
turf; but, here, straw may be said to be the 
only fuel the country at present produces. 
Fortunately for the farmers, stone walls will 
not readily burn. | 

Few countries are so well adapted to the 
propagation of woodland as this. Wall is of 
all other the best plantation fence; and 
here it is raised at an easy expence. Mark 
out the intended site: cleanse it by a turnep, 


or a whole summer fallow : wall it round: 


dibble in acorns, beech masts, ash keys, 
hazle nuts, or other seeds of wood, best 
adapted to the purpose intended: cleanse, 
during the first three or four years: and 
fell at · the age best suited to the ware re- 
quired. 


For the minutiæ of the W of 
woodland from seeds, see PLANTING and Ru- 
RAL ORNAMENT, Section WOODS. 
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VIII. FARMS. It is needless to say, 
that the Cotswold farms are strictly ARABLE: 
though most of them, especially on the east - 
ern margin, have more or less grass land 
belonging to them; but, in almost every 
instance, it is inconsiderable, comparatively 
with the arable land, 

The sizEs of farms are mostly large: from 


200 to 1000 acres each. There is one in- 
stance of a tenant occupying near 2000 acres. 


Five hundred acres may be considered as a 
middle-sized farm. 
With respect to PLAN, the Cotswold 
farms are, in general, without regularity. 
the houses stand mostly in villages. Even 
in the inclosed townships, there are few cen- 
tral farmeries. One exception, however, on 
Lord Sherborne's estate, requires to be no- 
ticed. In this instance, five hundred acres 


are laid out, at present, in nine inclosures ; 


with a commodious drift way across the 
middle; and with a farmery, and a large ar- 
tificial drinking pool, near its center. Al- 
together, perhaps, as well laid out as the na- 
ture of it would admit. But no wonder : 
—it was planned by its intended occu- 
pier; a professional man; and one, who, 
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in truth, stands among the first of the pro- 


fession. 


IX. FARMERS. The Cotswolds, like 
other large-farm districts, abound with in- 
telligent, respectable farmers. 


X. WORKMEN. LABORERS are re- 

markably numerous, for the nature of thjge 
country; and their wages as remarkably 
low. Asghilling a day (no beer) in autumn, 
winter, and spring. Fourteen pence, in hay 
time; except for mowing 18d.; and 2s. a 
day, for five weeks certain, in harvest. 
Women, in autumn and spring, 6d. in hay 
time 7d. in harvest 1s. No beer ; except 
what is given voluntarily. 
SERVANTS wages are likewise low: ten 
pounds the highest. Second men so low 
as five or six pounds. The standing food 
of farmers servants, here, is bacon; with 
which they are allowed vegetables: a salu- 
tary accompaniment, which these most use- 
ful members of society are, perhaps through 
a mistaken policy, debarred from, in some 
districts. | 


XI. BEASTS OF LABOR. Horses-and 
oxen. The proportion, I fear, more than 
two to one. 


\ 
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Oxxx, however, are in good estimation: 
and, what is still more pleasing, they are 
growing in the esteem of most farmers; 
and their number, in consequence, annually 
increasing. They are all worked in har- 
ness, at length, alone. The collar and hames 
are used as for horses; not reversed, as 
in most cases they are for oxen. They ap- 
pear to be perfectly handy, and work, 


either at plow or cart, in a manner which 


shows that, although horses may in some 
cases be convenient, and in most cases plea- 
surable to the driver, they are by ne no means 
necessary to husbandry. 

The BREEDS of WORKING OXEN, on these 
Hills; are those of Glocestershire, Hereford- 
shire, and South Wales (a variety of the 
middlehorned breed). They are usually 
bought in, at four years old, and worked 


till six; when they are either sold to gra- 


ziers, or fatted on the premises. There are 
instances of their being worked to twelve 
or fourteen years old. But few work, well, 
to that age. They are found to grow heavy 
and inactive. Every thing, however, de- 
pends on breed: and, by due attention, a 
breed of oxen might, without doubt, be 
obtained, which would work well, and 


fat kindly, at twelve or fourteen Fee 
old, 

The FooD oF WORKING OXEN is straw, 
in winter; hay, in spring; and raygrass, 
with other cultivated grasses, in summer. 
They are seldom worked in winter, while 
at straw; except to keep them in a degree 
of exercise, and enure the young ones to 
harness. In early spring, when they are 
first put to the plow, they have ordinary 
hay, or © sainfoin or raygrass straw: 
which, after corn straw, and before the dry 
winds of March have rendered them dryand 
harsh, are eaten with sufficient appetite. As 


Spring advances, better hay is afforded them. 


From the time they are put to hay, in 


the spring, until they are thrown up to 


straw, in autumn, oxen, which are kept 
solely for work, are generally in harness, 
six days in the week. They are mostly 
used in plowing. 

A MOVEABLE HARNESS HOUSE—A wooden 
cabin with a sledge bottom —is drawn from 

pasture to pasture, or from place to place, 
as ciroumstances may require; by which 
means no time vr labor is lost, either by 


a team. 
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the oxen, or their drivers. Five oxen are 


FP 
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Ihe nonszs, worked on these hills, are 
of the heavy-heeled kind; but, in general, 
lighter than they are, in many other dis- 
tricts. Men of penetration, here, begin to 
see the{folly of sending elephants to plow : 


it would, indeed, be equally wise to send 


horses to battle, with castles on their backs. 


The horse, which seems to be growing into 


estimation, as a plow horse, at least, is a 
kind of strong coach horse; the best breed 


for the purpose, this kingdom is possessed 


of. | | 

Five horses are considered as a team ; 
and are the prevailing plow team of the 
country; except for stirring turnep fal- 
lows during which operation, some few 
plow teams of four horses each are seen. 
A particularity in the manner of FEEDING 
CART HORSES with corn, here, is noticeable. 
In the ordinary practice of other districts, 
it is the custom for each carter to feed his 
ov team. But, here, one man, the head 

carter,” corns the whole stable. This may 
be a means of preventing pilfering. Indeed, 


the feeder being considered as a confidential 


man, is seldom allowanced. Another ad- 
vantage in this case is, that only one con- 


fidential servant is requisite; whereas, when 
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every man has the sole care of his- own 
horses, more or less * dence is obli ged to 
be placed in each. T2 ok 


A circumstance, occurring in this dis- 


trict, relative to the TREATMENT of FARM 


HORSES, is entitled to notice. The idea is 
not new to me; but I have not met "with 


an incident, before, pufficiently authentic to 
_ warrant its being mentioned. 


In the livery stables in London, HE 
GoATSs are kept, forthe purpose of preserv- 


ing the health of the horses, which stand in 

them. Many carriers keep them in their 
stables, for the same purpose; and I have 
somewhere met with an instance of farmers 
doing the same; particularly as a preven- 


tion of the staggers: but I have always 


considered it as one of those popular charms, 


of which wonderful effects arè related in 
every country, Nor haye I yet any proof 
to the contrary : all I have at present to 


praduce is strong evidence: L give it, how- 


ever, on such authority as no one, who 
knows the author, will dispute. 
About sixteen years ago, Mr. William 
Peacey, of Northleach, lost several horses in 
the staggers. He was advised by a frjend, 


Whose ex perience had led him to believe, 
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that he had benefited much __ what he 


dom less than twenty Horses in his stables. 
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recommended to keep a he-goat in his 
stables. He got one, arid had not, for many 
years, another instance of the disorder. 
While the goat lived, his horses were free 
from the staggers; but the goat dying, his 
horses again became afflicted with this 
alarming disorder. He procured another 
goat {whith 1 is ﬆill living) and has not since 
had an instance of the staggers. He has sel- 


I do not mean to recommend, in general ** 
terms, the keeping of goats in farm stables. 1. 

9 But if this terrible disease can be prevented, P 
at so trifling an expence, what farmer in F 
his senses would be in want of a goat? In le 
the midland counties, three years ago, many ci 

_ farmers lost all their best horses in the 1 
staggers. Loss, to the amount of several tl 
thousand pounds. was sustained in Staf- p 
fordshire alone. See MiDLAND COUNTIES : : h 
MN: 116. ; * is 
14dwell the longer on this incident, as it p 
appears to me probable, that the influence ir 

of the goat is not merely that of a charm- v 
The staggers appears, evidently, to be a v 
nervqus disorder. Odours are found, in many u 
cases, I believe, to act e on the ; 


* 


; tainly ee to enquiry. 
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human nerves ; and, possibly, the strong 
cent of the goat may have a similar effect 
on those of the horse. The subject 1s IS cer- 


XII. IMPLEMENTS. The Cotswold 
WAGGON has been mentioned. The vale | 
_ waggons are said to be copied from it; and 
every country might profit by its introduc- 
tion. 

The Cotswold pLOw is of the old long 
heavy construction; with a single wheel. 


Wo steady, and mebet good work, if pro- 


perly used; but requires great draught. 


Five horses or five oxen; never, I believe, 


less than four. Soil, which is at once tena- 


cious and stoney, requires, no doubt, a 


steady plow, and a strong team: never 
theless, I ami of opinion, that there is, at 
present, a waste of team labor upon these 


hills. The double plow of War wickshire 


is, perhaps, the most likely to effect an im- 
provement. The Norfolk plow has been 


introduced; I sa.] two or three of them at 

work, in one piece of turnep ground; 

where they made good work; but they are 

unfit for the Cotewold Soil ; except in the 

fallowing season. The Yorkshire plow 
| D2 


7 
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would ot much better in it. The Turn- 
wrest plow is certainly wanted on the 


« gidelandꝰ farms. 


But a multiplicity of un nenne, ip incurs 


an expence, which few farmers are willing 
to pay. Yet if any department of husban- 


dry requires the especial attention of the 
arable farmer, it is that of working his land 
at as, easy an expence as possible. If the 


Cotswold farmers object to two sets of 


plows, let them enden vour to improve their 


own. 


« 9 


XIII. MANAGEMENT. OF FARMS, 


The primary 0BJE&T of the Cotswold hus- 


bandry is SHEEP:” Cattle are secondary, and 


comparatively few in number. Horses and 


Swine are subordinate; being kept merely 
for the use of the Ko * 


The marketable crops are BARLEY and 


* WHEAT. The subordinate crops, raised for 


the support of farm stock, are turneps, oats, 


peas, velcbes (vicia sativa) tares (ervum 


hirsutum I) Sainfoin, other cultivated grasses, 
natural 'grassland. © 


T he great art of farming, in a hill coun- | 


try, lies in guarding against dry seasons; 


and, of course, in proportioning the stock 


| least, in the pasture grounds. To over- 


ba 
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and the subordinate crops, in such a man- 
ner, as always to have a sufficient store of 
dry food before hand; and room enough, at 


stock any farm is bad management: to 
n a hill farm 1 is unpardonable. 


XIV. COURSE OF PRACTICE. The 
Cotswold farmers have either fallen into 
the Norfolk system of aration, or have 
struck one out similar to it. The prevail- , 


ing practice, in the inclosed townships, is 


to divide the arable land into seven parts. 


One for sainfoin; the other six for the fol- 
lowing crops. 


Turneps, Grasses, 
Fs Barley, 8 5 Wheat, 
Grasses, Oats, peas, &c. 
Considering the profitableness of sainfoin, 
in any season, and its being in a manner 


proof against a dry one; and considering, 


at the same time, the dispositiomof the soil! 
of these hills to produce it, —a seventh of 

the arable land may seem too small a pro» +» © 
portion for this almost inestimable crop. 

But a fourth would, perhaps, be too great 

a share. It, therefore, seems necessary, 


** 
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that the round of annual crops. should be 
altered, or that the whole should remain 


WY the 46" we Wee, 


xv. SOIL AND MANAGEMENT.— 
The SOIL has been sufficiently described. 
We, therefore, pos to its MANAGE- 
MENT. „„ 

1. BREARING- ur. During the inclosure, 


a greater or less quantity of old turf was, 


probably, broken up, in most townships. 
But, at Present, the only subject of this ope- 
ration is sainfoin ley. 

The invariable method of breaking up 
old turf, on these hills, 1 is, by SODBURNING 
FOR TURN EPS. Except in some few CaSEs, 
in which landlords, for want of due ihſor- 
mation on the subject, debar their tenants 
from n by = excellent practice. 


* The 4 CIENT: COURSE of the common fields of 
these hills was singular. Each township was divided 


into two fields; for © crop and fallow,” —alternately: | 


one year wheat and barley, the next a whole year's 
fallow : except a small part of each townghip, which 
was used as a kind of every year's land; for growing 2 
"ww peas, oats, or other subordinate crop. 

'+ See YORKSHIRE, Article SODBURNING. 5 l 
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In these cases, the turf is broken up with 
the plow, for oats, peas, &c. and got into 
tilth, next year, for turneps. 

_ The art of otburninf-—-provfacially 
« paring and burning —or © breast-ploy'- 
ing” —is well conducted; and the benefits 
arising from it seem to be, in general, well 
understood. The great difficulty, here, is 


in getting turf, tough enough to handle, and 


rough enough to burn. T 'emporary leys, 
and even stubble, are not unfrequently 
, pared; and, if unfit for burning, the par- 
ings, when quly digested, are lowed, under 
with the seed plowing of th 
crop. This is found to be r as cheap 
as two plowings; and, in many respects, 
preferable. 6 

This practice is new to me. It seems 
admirably adapted as a preparation for sow- 
ing on one plowing. The surface weeds are 
effectually cut off; and, by lying some time 


on the surface, become, a fit nutriment to 


the infant crop. Im plowing, the sod na- 


turally falls to the bottom of the furrow; 


and not only prevents the seed from running 
down too low, and thereby being buried 
too deep but forms a propernidus'jor it to 


. fall! in. 2 he infant plants, instead of hav- | 


* £ 
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ing the living weeds to, struggle with 


(Which i is the case when the whole furrow 
is sown, as in most cases it ought to be, 


while fresh) fifid in them, when digested, 


a friendly assistance: while the toughness 


of the furrows being done away, by the 
operation, they become obedient to the 


harrow : the surface is, of course, rendered 
fine, and the seed duly covered. 


The Cotswold laborers are expert, and 


indefatigable, in the work of © breast-plow- 


ing! the most slavish work of husbandry. 


The paring, | burning, and spreading, have 
been done for 155. an acre! from 1; to 20s. 
the common price;  notwithstanding the sto- 


niness of the. soil. In some districts the 
paring, alone, would cost as much. Paring 


for plowing under is sometimes got done, 
in winter, a leisure season, 80 low as 3 to 7s. 


an acre. When sods, intended to be burnt, 


have been caught in a rainy season, as they 
are liable to be in, every country, and have 
grown to the ground, by lying a length of 
time upon it, they have been turned back 
again, for half a crown an acre. An admi- 
rable operation, this, when it can be done 
at so low an expence. 5 4 


Sods are all burnt in small 3 about 1 


* 


, *  COTSWOLD HIS. an 
a rod apart; the unburnt pieces are col- 


lected, and burnt together, in fresh heaps. 
Not a piece of raw sod, the size of the hand, 
is to be seen. Sometimes the ashes are 
spread, presently after burning; but more 
generally, I apprehend, they are suffered to 
stand in heaps, until barley seed time be 
done; when they are spread, among the 
grass and weeds which have risen, and the 
land. plowed the first time for turneps. 

2. TuLAOGE. The Cotswold farmers are 
sparing of tillage: in the ordinary course 
of husbandry, they never plow more, than 
once, for any crop, except turneps ; and 
for this, in the common practice of the 
country, seldom more than three times. 
So that in the established r round they have 
six crops for six plowings. 3 

There are men, however, who do not 
limit the number of their turnep-fallow 
plowings ; but continue”stirring until the 
weeds be overcome; and the soil be brought N 
into a proper state of tilth; and they find 
their account in it. I saw a piece of clover, 
- Succeeding „in due course, a turnep fallow of 
seven plowings ; ; and it was worth any 
other two pieces, of equal size, I saw in the 
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country. This, and the other 


crops of the 
course, will, in all probability, pay ten fold 
| for the extra plowings. 

It would certainly be eligible, in any 
lrg occupier, to have a set of light two- 


horse plows, for the purpose of stirring his 
fallows. He would, with them, give his 
fallows five plowings, with the same ex- 


pence he now gives them three. The price 


of the Yorkshire plow, complete, is not 


thirty shilhings:“ if men could be got to 
hold them, properly, a set of these plows 
would earn their cost, doubl 2 the first sea- 
Son. 


2 in general, cannot ford to keep 
their lands in sufficient tilth. The ordinary 
Price of plowing is 85. an acre. Each plow- 
ing now costs them, perhaps, as much as 
the rent, of their land. 

The Cotswold ſarmers are ane in 
their ideas, respecting a leading principle of 
tillage.” They endeavour to ploy, for a crop 
(chat of barley, perhaps, excepted) when the 
soil is wet; and to work even their fallow?, 
when they are mist. They argue, that if 


* See YORKSHIRE ; | Section IMPLEMENTS. | 
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With the Present extravagant plow team, 
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they, plow their fallows dry, they lose their 
soil, which gets shallower every stirring. 
This is, probably, owing to the nature of 
the soil, and the nature of their team. The 
soil is mostly of a binding quality. Five 
horses following each other, in the same 
track, render it, in dry weather, as firm, 
and almost as hard, as a pavement. In 
the next stirring, the share refuses to lay « 
hold of it ; and, in this operatidn, another 
layer of soil is Fodden down“ Two horses 
drawing, abreast would not produce this 
5 effect. 8 | 
It may be said to be the universal opinion 
of farmers, throughout the kingdom, that , 
fallows, most especially, ought to be plowed 
when they are dry. I never met with the 
most distant intimation, before, that ploW- 
ing them when wet, or even moist, was 
any way eligible; excepting two incidents 
which occurred in my own practice; in 
which plowing fallows very wet, was appa- : 
n destructive of couchgrass.“ 
The intention, however, of the practice 
under e 18 not that of destroy ing 


* 
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weeds, but, of assisting the crop: neverthe- W wit 
less, it is obſervable, that, notwithstanding tha 
the small quantity of tillage which the lands veg 
of these hills receive, they are far from be- ef 
ing remarkably foul ; — nor do they appear of 
to the eye strikingly deficient in tilth. Their be 


productiveness: however, is not equal to cid 
their general appearance: and, perbaps, fro 
oy working the land while moist is at once - 
injurious to the weeds and the crops which fal 
follow. fe hs POE It 
One objection will probably be made to ev 
x this general position. It is observed, in i 2: 
many countries, that wheat never succeeds Ol 
* better than when the seed plowing is given, F. 
while the soil is wet. But may not the ad- th 
vantage, in this case, arise from the preven- in 
tion of weeds, rather than from any imme- ir 
diate benefit to the crop? *h 
These reflections, however, are offered 2 
with the greatest diffidence. The prIN- te 
cipLEs OF TILLAGE may be said to be as 
little known, now, as they appear to have 'V 
been, in the days of Hesiod, Much, no E 
doubt, depends on situation and the gpecific 0 
quality of soil; nevertheless, it is not pro- 1 
ö bable, that a practice s0 closely connected x 
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with an important process of nature, as is 


that of adapting the soil to the pur poses of 
vegetation, should be entirely destitute of 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES, Every glimmering 
of light, though faint, ought, therefore, to 
be collected, in order to endeavour to elu- 
cidate this important subject, and raise it 
from its present obscurity. 

Another instance of practice, respecting 


fallows, is entitled to particular attention. 


It requires no comment: its eligibility is 


evident at sight; and its establishment, as 
a practice, is likely to reflect mucli credit 


on the spirited management of these hills. 
For although it may be said to be, as yet, 
the practice of one individual only, — this 
individual is at the head of his profession, 


in a country which abounds with intelligent 


husbandmen; and there can be no doubt of 


a practice so obviously eligible being ex- 


tended. 


by : 


I have myself WEEDED a * to pre- | 
vent the weeds from Seeding, before the 


plows could be at leisure to turn them un- 
der; but never had an idea of the HO ING OP 


| FALLOWS,, until I sawithe operation in prac- | 


tice, upon the Cotswold hills. 
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It has hitherto been applied, chiefly, to 
beds of the common corn thistle ; and with 
striking success. I walked over a piece of 
wheat, after a thistley fallow, without seeing 
a thistle : though it "hall neither been hoed 
nor weeded. It was in effect 2 in the 
Follows: fff 1-4 
The operation is performed some days, 
or perhaps a few weeks, before plowing.— 
The hoe taking off the top, somewhat be- 
neath the crown, the root has fresh shoots 
to make: and while these shoots are yet in a 
tender state, the plow severs the root below. 
By these means the plants, if not destroyed, 
receive a check which ny do not t readily 
recover. 
The work is done, by women, boys, and 
girls, with full-sized turnep hoes. The 
operation requires no dexterity, nor is it 
by any means tedious. There are no plants 
5 tobe set out; nor any crop to hinder. When 
the ground is gone over, the hoers re- 
turn to the side they began upon, and go 
over it a second time, to cut up such as 
have been missed, in the first time going 
over. $ 


The same excellent manager Spuds up 


| sodburning. A bed of a species of blue 
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thistles, and other perennial weeds, in his 


raygrass leys, previously to their being 
plowed for wheat; and with a similar ef- 
fect, His wheats seldom or ever want weed- 


ing. It is always better management to 


PREVENT WEEDS, WAL to DESTROY THEM IN 


XVI.  MANURES and MANAGE- 


I MENT. The MANURES, principally in use, 


are dung, sbeepfold, and asbes procured by 


marl has lately been discovered, and its ef- 
fect proved on grass land. p* 

The effect of dung on the Cotswold soil 
is extraordinary. There is an instance pro- 
duced of its lasting near fifty years! Its ef- 
fect is evident, in a piece of wheat now 
growing (May 1788) on a patch, which 
was lately common field land, but which now 
makes part of an inclosure. * 

But this extraordinary effect is on land 
which lies at a great distance from the dung 
yard; and is, perhaps, no more than an in- 
cident, (striking in those, days) of the effi- 
cay of a new manure,—even of dung; —on 
land which has not been accustomed to. it. 
It is well known that the dung of sbeep 

| * 
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(the sheepfold) is eingularly beneficial oy 
land which has not been folded upon; 
there seems to be no reason why the 2 
of bor des and cattle should not be similar in 
their effects. The duration is the only thing 
extraordinary. The retentive nature of the 
soil is the · probable c cause of it. Had 
not the fact been well authenticated, by a 
most intelligent husbandman,* who has per- 
sonal knowledge of the circumstance, and 
has probably seen every crop which has 
gyoun upon the land, since the circumstance 
ook plage, I should not have thou * it an 
object of notice. | 
- ManvurinG. In the established course 
of husbandry, the manure is wholly. ap- 
plied to the turnep crop. And, for this, Wl * 
seldom more is Set on i thanten loads of dung, ; 
an acre. | 04 be 
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xv1l, HARVESTING. The harvest It 
is got in, chiefly, without foreign assistance: me 
(except some few reapers from the forest of Ml '* © 
Wichwdod) : a remarkable circumstance, in | bet 


1 wold country. Wheat is invariably reaped it! 


and set up in Shucks” uncovered. - © 0 che 
pe 
Mr. J oha Craddock of Northleach, | 
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and oats are mown outward, and har- 


vested in swath. The work is prineipal- 
ly done, by harvestmen, hired for five 
weeks certain, at two shillings, a day, no 
board nor beer; 2 what is W 
given: | 


XVIII. FARMYARD MANAGE- 
MENT. 1. BARN MANAGEMENT. Thrash- 
ing is performed, in the south-country man- 
ner. Winnowing, in the common practice of 


the country, is done with the sail fan. Some 
few machine fans are in use in the district. 


2. STRAWYARD MANAGEMENT. Store 
cattle go loose in yards. The straw being 
given in moveable cribs: or in mangers, 
formed against the fences. 

I met with an idea, here, that cattle may 


be satiated with straw ; or, in other words, 


may be served with it in too great plenty. 
It has been observed, that after a dry sum- 
mer, when straw is scarce, and thecattle have 
it dealt out to them, regularly, they thrive 
better, than when, after a plentiful year, 
it is thrown before them, in profusion, from 
the thrashing floor. Not through the su- 


perior quality of the straw in a scarce year; 
[YO WM, E 
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as these effects have been observed to be 


produced from the same straw. 

This subject is by no means uninterest- 
ing, to those who winter large quantities of 
cattle. I have observed, in Vorkshire, where 
cattle are kept tied up, and of course are re- 
gularly fed, that they in general thrive better 
at straw, than in the south of England, 
where they go loose among a much greater 
plenty; but whether it proceed from the 


warmth, from their resting better, from the 
breed of cattle, or from their being regular- 


ly fed, and eating with an appetite, I will 
not pretend to decide. 


XIX. MARKETS. SMITHFIELD, prin- 

cipally, for sheep and cattle. GLOcESTER, 
for barley. The country MILLERs, for wheat. 
It is observable, that in this district, —more 
particularly, I believe, in the manufacturing 
country, about Stroud, the miller and the 
baker unite in the same man. The mill 
and the bakehouse being covered by the 
same roof. 


XX. WHEAT. 1. The seects is princi- 


pally “red lammas:” —so0me cone is 
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grown ; but it is not 80 prevalent, here, as 
in the vale. 

A NEW VARIETY of cone wheat has lately 

been raised, thro the mere circumstance of 
one grain being discovered in a parcel of 
seed. The body is very long and large; but 
the quality (as yet) is not good, or at least 
not sightly. I mention it merely to shew 
that, by a little attention, a new sort of corn 
may be readily raised ; even from a single 
grain. 
2. SUCCESSION. Wheat generally succeeds 
the second year's ley, once plowed. When 
land is very foul, it is sometimes summer- 
fallowed for wheat. 

3. TILLAGE. Endeavor to begin plow- 
ing, early in July; and let the land lie in 
rough furrow, until sown. 

4. SowInG. 1. The time of s0owing. The 
Cotswold hills are in a manner proverbial, 
for the early sowing of wheat. August and 
September are the principal months. The 
general rule is to begin plowing, in July, 
and to begin sowing, the first wet weather in 
August. Wheat seed time, therefore, ge- 
nerally commences in wheat harvest. Scarce- 
ly a handful of new wheat is sown in the 


district. 
E 2 
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It is, however, seldom sown when more 
than one year old. There is, indeed, a po- 
pular idea (not altogether well founded 
however) that wheat will not grow, if more 
than that age. 

The Cotswold farmers wish to see the 
ground covered, before Michaelmas. The 
motives held out, for this very early sowing, 
are, that less seed is thereby requisite ; and 
that it is known, from experience, that ear- 
ly s0wn wheats answer the best on the Cots- 
wold land. | 

This is another striking evidence of the 
wide difference, in the customs of countries, 
with respect to the time of sowing wheat; 
and corroborates, strongly, the idea of 
these customs being founded on EXPE- 
RIENCE ; not on habit or caprice. The dis- 
tricts, which form the two extremes, are in- 
cluded within the same county, —lie conti- 


guous to each other! A stone might be 


slung from the country which sows its 


Wheat in August, into that which s sows Its 
wheat in December 


2. Quantity of seed. In August, the ordi- 
nary quantity is siæ pecks ; about fourteen 
gallons;—in September, iwo busbels (9+ 
gallons each). But it has been found that 


lie 
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one bushel sown in August, provided the 
land be clean and in heart, is abundantly 
sufficient! We may venture to say, that 
one third of the seed wheat, which is son 
in most other districts, is saved in this. A 
saving of some importance when wheat is 
dear. 

g. Covering. Dragged” and © har- 
rowed: that is, harrowed with rough and 
fine harrows; and what is peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to the west of England, SHEEP are ge- 
nerally PENNED upon the land, or at least 
DRIVEN repeatedly over it, between the 
sowing and the coming up. A practice 
which might, perhaps, be found beneficial 
in other upland districts. ; 

5. THE GROWING RO. If wheat get 
rank, in autumn, it is esteemed good ma- 
nagement to eat it down with sheep: not, 
however, by a few, kept long upon it ; but 
by a large flock, at once. 

This is a new idea. The. practice may 
be good. The great complaint, against 
the early sowing of wheat, is that of its 
being liable to get winter-proud. EATING 
it off in auTUMN, may give it a check, and 
prevent that evil consequence. Eating it, in 
Spring, is here considered as pernicious. 
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Wheat is usually weeded, with spaddle- 
hooks ; not hoed, as in the vale. One in- 
stance, however, in which a thin crop, full 
of seed weeds, was HOED IN AUTUMN, With 


- uncommon success, occurred in the prac- 


tice of a superior manager, in this district: 
and others, in which wheat has been wEEeD- 
ED IN AUTUMN,—— With great advantage. 
Where wheat is sown very early, as in this 
district, and the land at the same time 
full of Seed weeds, one or other of these 
operations seems to be in a degree requi- 
site. 5 
6. HARVESTING. The method of har- 
vesting has been mentioned. 

I met with a well authenticated instance, 


here, of the good effect of cutting MILDEWED 


WHEAT, while very green. A fine piece of 
wheat being lodged by heavy rains, and be- 
ing soon after perceived to be infected with 
the mildew, was cut, though still in a per- 
fectly green state: namely, about three 
weeks before the usual time of cutting. It 
lay spread abroad upon the stubble, until it 
became dry enough, to prevent its caking 
in the sheaf; when it was bound, and set 
up in shucks. The result of this treat- 


ment was, the grain, though small, was of 
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a fine color, and the heaviest wheat which 
grew upon the same farm, that season; 
owing, no doubt, to the thinness of its skin. 
What appears much more remarkable, the 
straw was perfectly bright; not a speck 


ct : upon it. FO 

Do- The idea of the judicious manager, in 
ge. whose practice this expedient- took place, 
his is, that cutting the crop, © as soon as it is 


struck, kills the mildew.” And on this 
principle he practises himself, and recom- 
mends in general terms, the cutting of mil- 
dewed wheat © as soon as it is struck.“ It is 
well understood, that the sap or nutriment, 
which is in the stems of corn that is cut un- 


ce, der-ripe, cfrculates to the ear, and fills the 
'ED grain, in the same, or in a similar manner, 
of as it would have done, had the stems re- 
be- mained upon their roots. Hence, the ad- 


vantage of cutting mildewed wheat, as soon 
as it is infected, seems to be that of stop- 
ping the disease, and thus enabling the nou- 
rishment in the straw, to pass to the ear, in 

a pure untainted state. | 
7. BARN MANAGEMENT. Wheat is most 
of it kept, in the rick, over the winter ; and, 
when the markets are flat, frequently over 
the year, There is, at this time ( May 1788) 
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more unthrashed wheat on the wolds of 
Glocestershire, than perhaps any other en- 


tire county is possessed of. The s:rength of 


the farmers, and the practice of sowing old 
wheat, account for it. In countries where 
new wheat is sown, it is in some de- 
gree necessary, to begin thrashing, imme- 
diately after harvest. In this country, there 
is a similar necessity for keeping wheat, in 
the straw, over the winter. Wheat gene- 


rally bears the best price, in summer. The 


Cotswold farmers experiencing, annually, 
through the nature of their practice, the ad- 
vantage of having wheat to dispose of, in 


summer, endeavor to keep all they can, un- 
til that season: and, no doubt, find their 


interest in the practice. 

8. MARKET FOR WHEAT. The millers 
of the neighbourhood. The measure nine 
gallons and a half, bare. 'The medium 


weight of clean wheat, in a good season, 


7olb. 
9. THE PRODUCE OF WHEAT. Twelve to 
twenty bushels, an acre. Two quarters of 
wheat, an acre, may, perhaps, be taken, on 


a par of years, as the medium produce of 
these hills. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATION. The 
produce, and the weight (considering the 


measure) are both of them strong evidences 


against the Cotswold soil, as a matrice for 
wheat. It strikes me, forcibly, that too 
large a proportion of it is, at present, ap- 
propriated to this crop. It is an error, in 
the practice of most upland districts, to 
grasp at too much wheat. I know not a 
more common, nor a more fatal error in 


husbandry. The Cotswold soil is evidently 


adapted to barley ; but very little of it to 
wheat. Yet in the ordinary course of hus- 


bandry, the number of acres, respective- 
ly occupied by each of these crops, is equal. 


I do not mean to cavil at the Cotswold 
practice, which is, in many respects, very 
judicious ; nor to dictate, -in positive terms, 
to the Cotswold farmers : but I flatter my- 
self they will excuse my offering my senti- 
ments, on this interesting subject. I am 
clearly of opinion, that, instead of the 


Whole of the second year's leys being indis- 


criminately plowed up, in July or August, 
for wheat, such part of them, only, as can, 
with an ordinary season, be depended upon 
for a middling crop (Say twenty bushels an 
acre) should be sown with wheat. The rest 
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to be reserved for barley; either to be 
broken up, after harvest, winter-plowed, 
and sown, in early spring; or, if this should 
interfere too much with the present spring 
crops, attempt to sow barley in autumn ; 
(I have reason to believe, from my own ex- 
perience, that it will stand the winter per- 
fectly well“) or, if this cannot be done with 
certainty, leave out the oat crop, or other- 
wise alter the present system of manage- 
ment, in such manner, as to render it con- 


vemient, to $0W a GREATER PROPORTION 


OF BARLEY, and a SMALLER SHARE OF 
WHEAT, 


XXI. BARLEY. 1. Spxcits. The com- 
mon long-eared barley. 


2. TI E or sowinG. The latter end 


of March, and the beginning of April: a 


fortnight before, and a fortnight after, Lady- 


day. 

g. QuanTiITY oF sEED. Three bughels 
an acre. This, the measure, and the time 
of sowing being considered, is an extraor- 


dinary quantity of seed. But land which is 
naturally inclined to tenacity, is out of tilth, 


* See MINUTES IN SURREY, date, 2 Feb. 1776. 
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and sown with barley on one plowing, may, 
unless the season prove uricortimotily kind, 
require it. 

4. HaRvestiING. Cocked with corn 
forks and, at present, raked with drag 
rakes ; an implement but lately introduced, 
here. | 

+5. BARN MANAGEMENT. Mostly thrashed 
in winter, Sometimes kept over the year, 
on account of price; or as a source of fod- 


der, in case of a dry season. 
6. MARKET. Glocester: where it is 


bought, chiefly, by the Bristol factors. Mea- 


Sure the same as wheat. Weight Golb. 

7. PRopuce. Twenty bushels to four 
quarters, an acre. Three quarters are deemed 
a fair crop. 

GENERAL OBSERVATION. This is a low . 
produce; and may seem to militate against 
the practice I have just recommended. It 
must be observed, however, that this pro- 
duce is from land deficient in tillage ; and 
that barley delights in a fine pulverous 
tilth. It must also be considered, that wheat, 
in this country, occupies the soil, perhaps, 
upwards of twelve months; barley not 
more than six; and that the feedage of the 
leys, in the wane of summer, are lost by 
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the wheat crop. Other arguments offer 
themselves in favor of the proposed altera- 
tion ; but it was, perhaps, enough in me to 
intimate, what appears to be an improve- 
ment; and I may, already, have said too 
much. 


* 


XXII. TURNEPS. 1. Sprolxs. Various; 


as white, red, green, round, and long-root- 
ed. The Nortolk white-loaf seems to be 
in the best esteem. 

2. SUCCESSION. In the Stehle course, 
turneps succeed spring corn; or sain- 
foin ley, when this is broken up by sod- 
burning. 

3. TILLAGE. The stubbles are broken 
up, in winter; and have, after barley seed 
time, two, or perhaps three, more plowings. 
Some collect the root weeds into heaps, and 
burn them; others leave them on the sur- 
face, to wither. The sodburnt ground is, in 


the common practice of the district, rice- 


balked, or half-plowed, as soon as barley 
sowing is done; and the balks crossed, by 
the seed plowing. But some good farmers 
object to this management; rather choos- 
ing to give it two clean plowings, fleet, and 
across each other. While others judge one 
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plowing to be best. Considering the price 
of plowing, and the sparing hand with 
which it is applied in this district, it is to 
me a matter of surprise how two plowings 
should, in this case, have become customary. 

4. Manure. Upon the stubble ground, 
about ten loads of dung is considered as a 
tolerable dressing. The sodburnt land has 
nothing but the ashes. 

5. SowinG. The time of Sowing com- 
mences the latter end of May, and continues 
until August. The quantity of seed; one to 
two pounds. 

6. Hoins. Good farmers, and farmers 
in general, I believe, hoe twice. There are, 
nevertheless, some few men, still left, who 
do not think that even one hoing is neces- 
sary. The price of the two hoings 6s. an 
acre: four for the first, two for the second: 
the land wholly stirred, the first time over. 
This, consider ing the stoney quality of the 
soil, is extraordinarily cheap. 

7. EXPENDITURE OF TURNEPS. They are 
all fed off, with sheep, as they stand upon 
the ground: beginning upon them, about 
Michaelmas: mostly by fatting sheep, with- 
out followers. Give them a fresh © hitch” 
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every day; and, if hurdles can be had in 
sufficient plenty, leave three or four shifts 
of the eaten ground open, for the sheep to 


fall back upon ; for it is found that, in three 
or four days, they will return to the scraps, 
and pick them up, in preference to those 


which have been recently made. This is a 
minutia of practice, which is not universally 
attended to; but if it beright, in any coun- 
try, to eat off turneps upon the ground, 
with one flock of sheep, this circumstance is 
certainly worthy of attention. 

Another minutia of practice, which does 
the attention of the Cotswold farmers (those 
at least who observe it) very great credit is, 
that of © FOLDING UP-HILL :* beginning 


on the lower part of the field, or piece, to 


be fed off, and proceeding upward; not 
upon the higher part, and proceeding 
downward. Sheep have a natural propen- 
sity to lodge upon high ground: if this be 
fed off, first, and left open, as in the above 
practice, no sooner have they satisfied them- 
selves, on the lower grounds, than they re- 
turn to the upper, to lodge: on the contrary, 
if the lower parts be eaten off, first, and the 
fold carried still higher every move, they fol- 
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low the hurdles: consequently,every part be- 
comes evenly trodden, and equally manured. 
This, in ordinary cases, is evidently eligible. 


XXIII. CULTIVATED HERBAGE. 
In districts, in which natural grass land is 
Scarce, the CULTIVATION of HERBAGE be- 
comes a primary object of attention; and 
no where do we see it so assiduously at- 
tended to, as on these hills. The two prin- 
cipal species, SAINFOIN and RAYGRASS,— 
are here cultivated with superior skill. 


1. SAINFoIN. The entire wolds are pro- 
ductive of this princely herb. The calca- 
reous rubble, which has been mentioned as 
forming the subsoil, is, in some places, two 
or three feet deep; and the rock, below, 
mostly open. The roots have been traced, 
in stone quarries, to ten, some will say 
twenty feet deep. Here, the sainfoin flou- 
rishes luxuriantly. But, in other places, 
the rock rises, in flat horizontal seams, to 
near the surface: there, the sainfoin is 
weaker, and goes off sooner. It is said to 
have been cultivated upon these hills, up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty years. 
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The culture of sainfoin requires, in this 
place, to be registered in detail, under the 
following heads: 

I. Succession. 

Sowing. 
Management while young. 
After management. 
Expenditure of hay. 
Expenditure of aftergrass. 

7. Its duration, on these hills. 

8. Recropping the Cotswold lands 

with sainfoin. | 

1. Succession. In the established practice, 

sainfoin is generally sown L with barley, after 
turneps. 
hut it has lately been e in one 
of those INCIDENTS of practice, to which 
every farmer ought to be attentive,* that it 
is more eligible to sow it, with oats, after 
wheat: that is, when the soil i is foul—even 
with couchgrass ! 

Sainfoin, sown on a soil which is clean 
and in tilth, is liable, on the Cotswold hills, 
to be choaked with © bents” (bromus mollis 
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* See EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS on 
AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER. 
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Which, ſeeding before sainfoin is cut, an- 


"nually increases. The weaker plants of 


sainfoin are, by this means, smothered or 

kept under, and the quality of the hay pan 

portionally injured. —» 
In laying down land, which had ani in- 


closed from intermixed common field, and 


which was, of course, in various states as to 
tilth and foulness, it was observed, in more 


instances than one, that where the land 


happened to be foul, the bents were few, 
while that which was clean and fine, at the 
time of sowing, was, in a few years, over- 
run with them. | 

This incident was caught at; not, d 
ever, by slovens, for the purpose of saving 
trouble or expence; but by men whose ac- 
tivity and spirit, in matters of husbandry, 
are unquestionable. Sainfoin has now been 
repeatedly sown, on a large scale, on soil 
worn out and fouled by a succession of corn 
crops: and the event has been, invariably, 


what the incidents pointed out. The coueh 
occupying the surface prevents the bents 


from gaining a footing ; while the saintoin, 
feeding in the subsoil, has little occasion for 
the surface. * byeen 
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It has ever struck me, that sainfoin ought 


to be sown, when the soil is Poor; that is, 


out of heart as to manure; in order that it 
may be induced to strike downward, and 
feed below; as well as to prevent the 
grasses and weeds from luxuriating above, 
to its annoyance: but I had no conception 
of its being able to. work its way, in a bed 
of couch. The plants are, it seems, checked 


during the first two or three years; but, at 
length, the couch dwindling, or in its na- 


ture growing weak for want of the ground 
being stirred, the sainfoin gains full posses- 
sion: and although it may be then 7hinner 
than sainfoin sown on a clean surface, this 
is thought to be no disadvantage to its pro- 


ductiveness. It is allowed, however, that 


the land, on breaking up a sainfoin ley, 
cultivated in this manner, is still foul. But 
even this circumstance has its attendant ad- 
vantage, in this country; it affords an eli- 


gible turf, for sodburning; and although 
this operation may not clean it thorongh- 


ly, it- is to be remembered, that its foul- 
ness was caused by a succession of corn 
crops, previous to the sowing of the sain- 
foin; and that had it not been sown, the 
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soil would have required a fallow to eleanse 
it. | | | | | | | 
Nevertheless, upon the whole, it does 
not strike me as a practice to be universally. 
recommended, to the cultivators of sainfoin: 
circumstances vary, in different districts ; 
and the same judicious cultivator, who has 
struck out, and indeed may be said to have 


established, this novel practice, has found, 


that the bents may, in a clean soil, be over- 
come by handweeding, the first and second 
years; for although every bent may not be 
extirpated, the surface, afterward, becomes 
too stale for the seeds to strike in; and it 
appears to me more than probable, that 
the expence of handweeding is not equi- 
valent to the loss of produce, by the new 
practice, in the —_ of the three first 
years, 

My observations are the fuller on this 
Subject, as it appears to me interesting ; 
and, notwithstanding the practice, which 


has been struck out, may be in some re- 


spects objectionable, it has already been 
adopted, by some principal farmers; and 


will, probably, in a short time, become the 


prevailing practice of the Cotswold hills. 
F 2 
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2. Sowing sainfoin. The time of sowing 
Sainfoin, here, is the middle of March; or 
from that time to the latter end of the 
month. | 
The quantity of seed is rdpirticne to 
the state of the soil. A foul soil requires 
more seed than one which is clean: from 
one bushel to three bushels, an acre. The 
advocates for thin sainfoin think a bushel 
of seed sufficient; provided the soil be clean. 


This is another interesting particular, in 


the cultivation of sainfoin. It is remarked 
by men of observation, that, wherę the 
plants of sainfoin stand at some distance 
from each other, they grow taller, stronger, 
and afford more herbage, than where they 
stand thick upon the ground; in which 
case, the plants are not only weaker, but 
the crop is shorter, and less productive. 
The strengtb of the plants may, perhaps, 
be the only cause of difference: a strong 
plant, in all probability, strikes deeper than 
a weak one; by which means its pasture is 
proportionally enlarged.* 1 


PRICE OF SAINFOIN a to six shil- 
lings a bushel, 


price. Chiefly raised in the neighbourhood. 


four shillings and sixpence a medium 


* 
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3. The management of the sainfoin crop 
while young. But if thin sainfoin be advan- 
tageous, why not set out the plants, and 


keep them clean the second year, with the 


hoe? With this, and a small addition of 
handweeding, when the bents run up to 
head, these troublesome weeds might, per- 


| haps, be wholly overcome. 


4. The after management of sainfoin. It 
is invariably mown every year. If it be 
once suffered to be eaten with stock, during 


the summer season, its productiveness is in 
a manner destroyed; it is said, that it will 


not, in this country, ever afterward rise to 
the sithe. | 
It is a principle, here laid down, by men 
who seem to have paid singular attention to 
the culture of this plant, that it ought never 
to be eaten upon the ground, when in a grow- 


ing state. They have reduced their ideas to 


still greater accuracy; they are clearly of 
opinion, that sainfoin cannot, in a common 
season, be fed with safely, in more than two 
months of the year: namely, the months 
of October and November: in a mild De- 


cember, it will frequently make a shoot; 
which being cropt is said to be nearly fatal 
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to the plant. Pasturing in spring is ob- 
served to have a similar effect. Even mow- 
ing, too early, is considered as very pre- 
judicial: and what appears extraordinary 
(being contrary to the general nature of 
plants), suffering the plants of sainfoin to 
mature their seed is believed to prolong 
their duration ! 

It is well known, that cutting trees, 
while in a'state of growth, is injurious to 
their future progress; being, it is under- 
Stood, prejudicial to their roots: and cut- 
ting this strong, deep-rooting plant, in a 
similar state, may have a similar effect. If 
the injury be done to the root, and take 
place in the lower extremities of it, the 
damage, which follows, is easily conceived; 
for whatever portion of the length of the 
root is destroyed, in such proportion will 
the pasturage of the plant be contracted ; 
and, until it has had sufficient time to re- 
extend its roots, in the same ratio will be 
its productiveness. These reflections are 
offered incidentally; in order to excite a 
Spirit of inquiry, which may lead to more 
accurate ideas, concerning the nature of 
this most valuable plant. 
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3. Theexpenditure of sainfoin bay is chiefly 


on turnep-sheep, and horses. The produce 
one to two tons an acre. 


6. The expenditure of the aftergrass is 
principally on lambs, which are newly 
weaned ; also on grown. Sheep, as well as 
on cattle ; but it is seldom, I understand, 
eaten with horses. 

7. The duration of sainfoin, on the Cots- 
wold hills, is short. Seldom more than ten 
years: not even with the management 
abovementioned, on land which has never 
borne sainfoin before. This, however, may 
be difficult to ascertain. It has been culti- 
vated on these hills, it seems, the major part 
of two centuries. It is not likely, how- 


ever, that every patch should have been 


hit: the shortness of its duration, there- 
fore, must be given to the nature of the 
soil, or subsoil. 

8. Recropping with sainfoin. The general 
idea seems to be, that land ought not to be 
recropt with sainfoin, under twenty years. 
But, it is probable, that it cannot be culti- 
vated, with success, after so short an inter- 
val. There is an instance of a piece of land, 
on these hills, being cropt three times with 
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sainfoin, within memory; but the last crop 
was of little value: it went off in about 
three years. Therefore, notwithstanding 
what has been said above, the present pro- 
portion of sainfoin ley, to the arable crops 
may be sufficient. In the present course of 


crops, each piece will come round for sain- 


foin, in seventy years: and it appears doubt- 
ful, whether, even after that interval of rest, 
the substrata will be sufficiently recharged 
to send up ten more crops, equal to those 
which it afforded the first time. The food 
of sainfoin, it then contained, might have 
been some thousand years in forming. 


2. RAY GRASS. Next to sainfoin, raygrass 
is here in the highest esteem. I have ob- 


served no other district, in which it is 80 
well understood, and so judiciously managed, 


as it is in this. Not only the green her- 
bage, but the hay of raygrass is here con- 


sidered as superiorly nutritious. The great- 
est proof I have ever met with in grazing, 
of any kind, was given by bullocks finished 
with ordinary barley, and with raygrass 
hay. I do not mean with the Strat of ray- 


grass, which had stood to mature its grain; 


but with. the herbage of raygrass, cut in a 
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state of Succulency, and properl 1 * into 


ha 

The Cotswold farmers this year (2788 
began cutting their raygrass leys, about the 
22d May! while the Spies were yet shooting: 
it is true the season was then dry, and there 
was no prospect of its improving; it never- 
theless was allowed, by men who best un- 
derstand its nature, to be fully fit for cut- 
ting; and it is, I understand, ey year cut 
in a similar state. 

Men of observation assert, that there are 
two species of raygrass now in cultivation, 
in this district: the one annual, the other 
perennial. The former, the ordinary sort 
which is sold at the shops; the latter, raised 
on these hills. This is a strong evidence of 


the advantage to be expected from the cul- 


tivation of the native raygrass of a country. 
And every country ought, without loss of 
time, to set about a work which is. so easy, 
and promises so much advantage. The sort 
here spoken of, as an annual, is probably 
a worn out variety; or one whose acquired 
habit is averse to the Cotswoid soil. 

3. TREFOIL. (medicago lupuima—pro- 
vincially © hop clover.”) This is in good 
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esteem : and is frequently sown among 
raygrass. Its hay, when well got, is thought 
to be of a superior quality. | 

4+ WHITE CLOVER. When pasturage is 
the object, this is commonly sown among 

raygrass ; but, for hay, trefoil alone is 8own. 
3. ReD CLoveER. It is observable, that, 
although this plant has not been culti- 


vated on these hills more, perhaps, than 


twenty or thirty years, its productive- 
ness is on the decline. In a country, how- 
ever, productive of sainfoin, its los is the 
less to be regretted. 


XXIV. GRASS LANDS. The grassy 


vallies, which have been mentioned, are to- 
lerably well herbaged ; but are very much 
overrun, in patches, with the red autumnal 
crocus—(colchicum autumnale) which in 
many places occupies, in effect, the entire 
surface; and as yet no mon of nn 
has been hit upon. 

These vallies are applied indifferently to 
hay and pasturage; but no dependence can 
be placed in them: in a moist season, they 
will throw out good crops of grass: but, in 
a dry summer, they are of little value. 
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XXV. HORSES. Some cart horses are 
bred on these hills. The mares are usu- 
ally worked, until they drop their foals; 
but not while they suckle; the foals being 


weaned early; while there is plenty of een 
upon the ground. 1 


XXVI. CATTLE. A good many cat- 
tle are kept in this district. Some cows 
are kept in the vallies; and, on the skirts 
of the hills, there are considerable dairies. 

THE SPECIES OF-CATTLE are the Gloces- 
tershire, the long-horned, and a mongrel 
breed between the two. 

1. Cows. In the higher townships,— 
more particularly, perhaps, in the town- 
ship of Northleach,—cows are kept on 
* cowdowns” (old upland grass) in the 
day, and foddered in yards, at nights,— 
with weeds, rough grass, or other herbage, 
mown in the by ways and hedges; the crafts- 
men and farm laborers having each of them 
a cow. I mention this circumstance ; as 
in all probability, this was, formerly, the 
practice, in most open upland townships, 
throughout the kingdom. 

2. GRAZING. The fatting of cattle is 
not the common practice of these hills : 
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nevertheless, ey may boast of at least one 
good grazier.“ His practice is to buy 1 in 
large Welch bullpoks at Glocester, in au- 
tumn and winter; He gives them the run 
of the straw yard, the first winter; and sum- 
mers them on raygrass and clover leys,— 
as companions to his fatting sheep,—to eat 
off the bents of raygrass: and thereby not 
only gives the sheep a freer better bite, than 
they otherwise would have, but; at the same 
time, turns to a valuable purpose that which 
would otherwise (if not swept off with the 
sithe) remain an encumberance to the sur- 


face. The ensuing winter, they are finished 


in stalls, with hay and secondary barley 
A new, but an excellent practice. 

His method of stall fatting merits parti- 
cular notice, His fatting cattle are all tied 
up ;—$0Mme in single, some in double stalls. 
His reason for this practice is not altogether 
that of saving room; he is clearly of opinion 
that they do better fat faster—than bul- 
locks which are kept in loose stalls- f His 


reasoning is fair: besides the indubitable 
ad vantage of their not being liable, in this 


* Mr. PEACEY, of NORTHLEACH. 
See VALE OF GLOCESTER, page 250. 
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case, to foul their meat and water; he 
holds out another, which is not so obvious, 
but may, nevertheless, perhaps, be equally 
true: cattle which are tied up are more 
cadish (tamer less wild) than those which 
are kept in loose stalls. A loose bullock 
(some loose bullocks at least) when a stran- 
ger enters the shed, or any disturbance hap- 
pens in it, will rise, and fly into the yard 
for refuge; while a bullock, which knows 
that he has not the power of flight, will lie 
Still, and chew his cud. In the yards, loose 
bullocks are equally liable to disturbance ; 
and quietness is, no doubt, essential to quick 
fatting. 

Each bullock bis two troughs; a small 
one for corn; a large one for hay; with a 
water trough, which runs the whole length 
of the shed, and is covered by a board; 
each bullock having a hole (large enough 
to admit the nose) to drink at. The water 
trough (a hollow tree) forms, as it were, a 
top rail to the partition wall of the gang- 
way. The others are beneath it; nearly 
level with the bed of the stall. 

The corn is ground, and given to them, 
mixt among cut bay, two or three times a 
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day; beginning with about half a peck, and I ing t/ 
encreasing to about a peck, a day. in cl 
The method of feeding with hay, which I the xr 
in this instance is practiced, does the prac- 
titioner infinite credit. He feeds his bullocks X 
with hay, as cart horses ought to be fed with long 
corn: giving it to them, by a little at once: Still! 
never more at a time, than the two hands husb 
can grasp: continuing to feed them, in this MW «len 
manner, until they lie down ; or until they 
refuse to eat. Thus they never have any 
hay to blow upon; (the great objection 
against tying up bullocks); even at night, 
they have not a mouthful left before them. 
The leading principle of this practice is, 
that fatting cattle should never be cloyed 
with food: should always eat with an appe- 
tite. In the morning they are fed with the 
worst of the hay (if any difference) for be- 
ing then hungry, they eat it with an appe- 
tite.— Thus the hay is eaten up clean; and 
the bullocks are preserved in a thriving ha- 
bit; while the extraordinary expence, where 
a number of cattle are fatted at once, is in- 
considerable. In this case it is proper to ap- 
propriate a man's time to their attendance, 
and he might as well be employed, in feed- 
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ing them by bandfuls, until they lie down, as 
in cloying them with armfuls, and idling 
the rest of his time away. 


XXVII. SHEEP. The Cotewolds have 
long been celebrated for their sheep; which 
«till remain the grand object of the Cotswold 
husbandry. They are; here, in their proper 
element. 

1. BREED. The present breed is a polled, 
longwooled, middlesized sheep: a breed 
which has been prevalent on these hills,time 
immemorial: it has been improved, but has 
not been changed. Hence, it is probable, the 
popular idea of the Spaniards having ori- 
ginally procured their breed of fine-wooled 
Sheep, from the Cotswold hills, has no 
foundation. The specific difference of the 
present stock, from other breeds of long- 
wooled sheep, is that of their being fuller 
behind, and lighter forward, than most other 


breeds. The Leicestershire rams, however, 


having now gained a firm footing, on these 
| hills, will, of course, fill up the fore quarter. 
The present established breed will fat, at two 
Shear—that is, at g years old—to 21b. a 
| Quarter, wedders; 2clb. ewes; and cut from 


. SHEEP. 
7 to glb. of wool. Wedders generally run 


mid 
about three and a half to the tod. bol 
2. REARING. Before the inclosures took mov 


place, the whole district was stocked with 
breeding flocks; the yearlings being sold to 
the graziers of Buckinghamshire, and other 
neighbouring counties. Still, most farmers 
rear their own stock. 

3. Fol Dix. I met with nothing, on 
these hills, which surprised me more, than 
the almost total neglect of the sheep fold. 
The present breed of sheep is not adapted 
to. folding: their legs are too short, and 
their wool too heavy.. If a farm have a 
sheep down belonging to it, the hoggards 
(yearlings) and sometimes the shearhogs 
(two years old) are folded, on the arable 
land. 

4- FATTING. The 3 are kept, in 
the raygrass, &c. leys, or at vetches, during 
summer, and are finished with turneps, 
eaten off, in the manner already described; 
and with hay, which is given to them, 
within the fold, in bottomless racks, of a 
simple portable construction. Two feet 
high, two feet wide; and nine or ten feet 
long. The staves g inches from middle to son 
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run I middle: — the bottom rail a slab or other 
board. A man, by stepping into them, 

ook moves them r great NONE + 


XXVII. SWINE. The reno riovhrions: 
| the old, long, white breed seems to be in 
good esteem: the rind thin; and we indi- 
viduals fat to a good size. 
Mostly reared upon the hills; each far- 
mer generally breeding his own stock. 
Fatted, Ty on om some e barley is 


given. 
The bacon is mostly c consumed on the 


farms: 1 the principal food of farmers' 
| servants.*; 


XXIX. RABBITS. Formerly, it seems, 
there were some warrens on these hills: 
but, at present, there are few (if any) remain- 
ing. The reason given for plowing them 
up is, that the rabbits were apt to break 
their bounds, and to stray over the coun- 
try. 85 

Much of the Cotswold land appears, to 
me, to be well adapted to rabbits; and 
where stone walls can be raised, at the rea- 
sonable expence which has been mentioned, 
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the above objection to them falls to the 

ground, 

It strikes me, that, in some aituations 
much of the expence of inclosing might 
have been saved: —and the value of the 
estates, containing situations favorable to 
the purpose, might have been increased by 
the planting of rabbit warrens. Some of 
the few townships which still remain to be 
inclosed may profit by this mode of inclo- 
zure. See RURAL ECONOMY OF Y ORKSHIRE, 
Article RABBITS and wol ps. EL 


XXX. LIST OF -RATES. Raising 
building stones by the perch of 16+ square 

feet, zd. to 8d. a perch. 
Slates laid upon the roof, and plastered 


beneath, 26s. a square of 100 square feet. 


Stone floors 44d. a foot, carriage and lay- 
ing included. 


Lime, 8d. the bushel of 8 gallons Jovel. 

Oak timber in the stick, 1s. to 13d. 4 
foot. 

Ash timber 18. a foot. 


Journeyman mason's wages 25d. a day, 
no beer. 


Journeyman carpenter's 20d. 
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 Blackemitt's work, for plow iroris and 


| other heavy work 44d. a Ib. (Coals dear). 


Farm laborers—by the day—1s. in au- 
tumn, winter and spring—14d. in hay time 
—184. for mowing —9s. for five weeks cer- 
tain in harvest. No beer by agreement. 

Women, 6d. in the spring 5d. in hay 


time, 18. in harvest. 


Men servants wages—8l. to 10l. 
Second men — gl. to 71. 
Maid servants wages about 4d. 
Hire of a team (5 horses, carriage, man, 


and boy) 12s. to 145. a day. 


Price of plowing by the acre 8s. Plowing 


for and harrowing in wheat 10s. 6d. an 


acre: the customary charge between out- 
going and incoming tenant, when wheat is 
sow and left upon the ground. 
Hoing turneps :—6s. an acre for two ho- 
ings, is the customary price. 
Mowing © Englisb grass by the acre 20d. 
Mowing sainfoin—according to the crop. 
Mowing raygrass and clover—14d. an 
acre. , 
Mowing corn, 15s. to 14d. an acre. 
Reaping wheat, 38. to 7s. an acre. 
Thrashing wheat 4d. a bushel 3 
G 2 
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cut early). An instance of giving 8d. a 

bushel for thrashing wheat, see page 54. 
Thrashing barley, 14d. to 20d. a quarter. 
Sixe of busbel gz gallons, barely. 
Keep of strawyard cattle, 6d. to 1s. a head, 


a week. 
Price of fuel : 


Coals, by the ton, 20s. to 40s. according 


to the distance from water carriage—the 
price at Glocester 1gs.—at Northleach 


(twenty miles distant, mostly back car- 


riage) 288. 
Wood by the cord 20s. 
gm by the hundred 245. 


DisrRICT THE THIRD. 


THE VALE, 


OF 
TIE. 


BERKELEY, 


THE DISTRICT. | 


THE OUTLINES of this charming 
plot of country form the segment of a circle, 
nearer than any other regular figure. T he 
Severn, an irregular cord :—the hills, to the 
south and east, a curve, which the Pains- 
wick and Matson hills continue to the 
northern angle. 

The EXTENT, from Aust cliff to the 
foot of Matson hill, twentyfive miles. The 
medium width of the district has been es- 
timated at four miles; but the narrow- 
ness of its extremities, I apprehend, ren- 
ders that too great a medium width. In- 


cluding the skirts of the hills, it may con- 


tain eighty square miles; or about fifty 
thousand acres. 
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The SURFACE of the vale of Berkeley 
is less uniform, than that of the upper vale. 
The feet of the hills, in many places, 
_ 8tretcha considerable way toward the river; 
raising the surface into inequalities. Other 
swells rise spontaneously in the area; es- 


pecially toward the extremities. In the 
more central part of it, however, round the 
town of Berkeley, there is a considerable ex- 
tent of vale country. But the flatness even 
of this is broken, and the eye relieved, by 
the rising grounds of Berkeley Park, which 

form a hillock near its center. 
The SAIL, whether it lie on the flat, or 
is spread over the swells, is almost uniformly 
rich. The more level parts are invariably 
covered, with a deep fat loam; excepting a 
plot immediately above Berkeley, which is 
clayey, cold, and less productive. The soils 
of some of the higher swells, too, are of a 
cold clayey nature. But, in every part, 
there appears, evidently, a native unctuous- 
ness of soil, which gives a degree of richness 
to all its productions. 

The Seven, here, as in the upper vale, 
is the common receptacle of SURFACE 
WATERS; which are collected by rivulets 
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stretching across the flat, and winding 
among the hills which back it. One of these 


rivulets has been rendered NAVIGABLE, to 


Stroud and its neighbourhood: a naviga- 
tion, which is now under extention, toward 
Lechlade, to join the 'THAMES NAVIGATION; 
and thereby to open a communication be- 
tween these two rivers. 
Out of the rivulets, coOMMoN SHORES are 
sunk; and well preserved; under a cou- 
MITTEE OF SHORES : an inquest ann, 
necessary to every vale country. 
PRESENT PRODUCTIONS ;—princi- 
pally 6Rass. Excepting some common 
fields, toward the upper angle, there are 
not, perhaps, a thousand acres of ARABLE 
land, within the district. The area of the 
vale is, likewise, in a manner free from 
woop: but the sides of the hills —a calca- 
reous soil—are mostly hung with beech; 
which thrives with uncommon vigor. 
Placing this lovely passage of country, in 
the light of ORNAMENT ; and viewing 
it with a painter's eye ; it appears with sin- 
gular advantages. But, to detail the views 
irom every hillock, happily placed, would 
be foreign to the present design. Suffice it 
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therefore, in this place, to convey some ge- 


neral idea of the scenery, in saying,—that 
the waters of the Severn, which here form 


a lengthened estuary, rather than a river— 
(yet winding with the utmost ease!) are pro- 
ductive of infinite grandeur, whenever they 


mix in the view: that the surface, even of 


the vale, is happily broken, and clad in per- 
petual verdure : while the marginal hills not 


only command a near and distinct view of 


the vale with the Severn, as a foreground, 
and rise high enough to catch the various 


distances which surround it; but form, 
among themselves, scenes of superlative 


beauty: in general, they are hung with 
beech of the most luxuriant growth; with 
cultivated vallies winding every way among 
them. The views from Stanchcomb hill 
sur pass, in grandeur, richness, variety, and 


beauty, every other circle of views I have 


Seen. 

Tackle g. however, the hills and ho Scenery 
* hangs round them, until some more 
suitable opportunity shall offer itself, it will 
be proper to descend into the vale, and take 
a view of it as a DAIRY COUNTRY under 
which character, alone, I was led into it, 


7 
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RURAL ECONOMY 
'THIS DISTRICT, 


SO FAR AS IT RELATES TO THE DAIRY. 


I. ESTATES and MANAGEMENT. 
The EARL or BERKELEY, whose principal 
residence is situated near the center of the 
vale, is the ow ner of a very considerable share 
of it. LoRD Duci has an estate in it. There 
are other off estates, and a considerable yeo- 
manry: but what is extraordinary, consi- 


dering the advantages of the situation, this 
vale contains few principal residences. 


The RENT of land in this district, is low, 
considering its intrinsic quality. But it is 
situated at a distance from market: a cir- 
cumstance which influences the rental value 
of land, as much as the quality of the land it- 
self. Immediately round the town of Berke- 
ley, there is land lets from 30s. to gl. an acre. 


But I believe there are few farms, of any 
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size, which are rented higher than 233. 
Perhaps 20s. may be considered as the me- 
dium rent of the district. Some of the 


coldest, least productive parts are rented $0 


low as 10s. an acre. 

The TENANCY, mostly at will ; leases are 
least wanted on grassland farms. 

REemovaLs. Ladyday is the universal time 
of removal, in this grassland dairy country. 
Mayday is objected against; because the 
outgoing tenant would, in this case, spring 
feed the mowing grounds. This, however, 
might be guarded against. Mayday is cer- 
tainly the most eligible time of removal, on 


grassland estates. See VonksHIRE, Art. RE- 
MOVALS. 


II. FARMS. The $1zE of farms has of late 
years increased. This circumstance I have 
heard complained of, as increasing the num- 


ber of poor; and, in consequence, the poor's 


rate. Farms, at present, rise from fifty to 
two, three, or four hundred pounds a year. 
The universal cHaRAacTERISTIC of farms, 


here, is grass. There are many considerable 


farms, without an acre of arable or wood 


land upon them. Some, however, have 
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patches of arable land belonging to them. 
But it is, in general, used in a manner 80 
unskilful, and, when laid down to grass, is 
laid down so shamefully, that land lords are 
scarcely censurable, for keeping the present 
undue proportion of it, in a state of grass. 
Indeed, while they remain satisfied with the 
present rents, the tenants may have no rea- 


son to complain: themselves and the com- 


munity are the losers. Were a due propor- 
tion of plowing land permitted, the tenants 
might, with judicious management, be ena- 
bled to pay a rent, equivalent to the intrin- 
sic quality of the soil. At present, the in- 
conveniency of a want of straw must be great; 
and the annual waste of hay excessive. 

With respect to the PLANNING and divi- 
sion of farms, no regular method of laying 
out has, perhaps, ever been attempted; nor 
have I met, in theory, with any accurate 
ideas on the subject. There are grounds, of 
all sizes, lying in every situation, with re- 
Spect to the homestall. It is, however, 
generally understood, that the cow grounds 
ought to communicate with the yard, for 
the conveniency of milking. 

In the planning of these farms, one im- 
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portant circumstance, however, seems to Thi 
have been attended to. The homestalls, in I lands 
general, are situated on the farm; not in merly 
villages, as they too ann, are, in other ridge- 
districts. depth 
The FARMERIES are very simple; and, in one 
general, very mean. A small, old timber- abou! 
| built dwelling-house, with a calfstage, a ho- with 
vel to hold a cow occasionally, and a stable bet w 
for two or three horses, are considered as the e. 
only requisites. If a cow shed be added, the turec 
farmery is complete. Were a due propor- of ru 


tion of the lands to be broken up, and kept Ii © 

under aration,—barns and other additional 
buildings would be necessary. This may [\ 
be considered as a substantial reason for er 
1 them in their e state. 5 
Ot 


III. SOILS and MANAGEMENT. The 80⁰ 


prevailing SPECIES of soil has been mention- 1 
ed, as being a deep, rich, clayey loam. The to | 
MANAGEMENT is very simple ; even the bu- val. 
siness of manuring has been dispensed with, wh 
until of late years. The cows were kept,with- dis 
out litter, in yards, and foddering grounds, pre 
and the dung suffered to waste, where it 5 
the 


dropt, or to be washed away by heavy rains. 


S to 
3, in 
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The principal part, or the whole, of the 
lands of this vale appear to have been, for- 
merly, under the POW; lying, now, in 
ridge-and-furrow ; various as to height and 
depth. In one instance (at the foot of 
one of the hills) I observed the ridges, 
about a rod wide, laid round and high; 
with a slip, about a yard wide, lying flat 
between each of them. The ridges were. 
covered with the finest turf, closely pas- 
tured; while the intervals were strong beds 
of rushes. The appearance, at some dis- 


tance, was singular. 


Iv. WATER. The RIVULETS, Which 
cross the vale, afford a supply of water, to 
the grounds which lie near them. But many 
of the cow grounds appear to be deficient in 
good watering places. 

The art of yooL MAKING does not appear 


to have been studied, at any time, in these 


vales. The same deep, steep, narrow holes, 
which are observable in most old grassland 
districts, are common here. It is therefore 
probable, that the Superiority of Berkeley 
cheese does not arise from the quality of 
the WATER. 


% 
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V. HERBAGE and MANAGEMENT 
As, in the vale of Glocester, RAYGRAs is 
the predominant sPEC1Es, so, in this vale, the 
DOGSTAIL (cynosurus cristatus ) is prevalent; 


with a mixture of raygrass, the poes, and 


white clover (trifolium repens.) In autumn, 
the surface of the sounder, richer lands, is 
covered with one entire fleece of these ex- 


cellent grasses; but chiefly of dogstail, ray- 


grass, and the white trefoil] ;—the two for- 
mer saccharine in a superior degree; and, 
in some places, as highly colored as rank 
wheat in the spring. 

In the richness of the soil, and the supe- 
rior quality of the herbage, the superiority 


of the Berkeley cheese may seem to be ac- 


counted for. The fact, however, is, that, at 


present, the best cheese is made from the 


coldest, least productive soil; and from 


herbage of a description very different from 


that which is given above. I have seen 
cows grazing among rusþes, fleabane, (cine- 
raria palustris) devilsbit (scabiosa $uccisa) 


restharrow (ononis arvensis sþinosa ) and the 


whole tribe of weeds, common to neglected 
cold land; with, however, an admixture of 
better herbage : nevertheless, from these 
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cows, Berkeley cheese, of the first quality, 
was made. I was assured, by an intelligent 
man, who has made a handsome fortune by 
cheesemaking, and who, having retired 


from the business, could have no motive for 


deceiving me, that of two farms he occu- 


pied, one of them was well soiled and well 
| herbaged,—the other unproductive, with 
herbage (I speak from my own observation) 


of the last- given description; and that from 


the worst land he made, invariably, the best 


cheese. 
It seems, indeed, to be a fact, universally 
understood, and sufficiently established, that 


there is a rankness—an over-richness,—in 
the better lands of the vale, which renders 


them less fit for cheesemaking, than cooler 
less forcing soils: the cheeses made from 


them being liable to a species of fermentation 
—provincially termed © heaving”—a defect, 


which will be spoken of, in its proper place: 


more especially when these lands are still 
farther enriched, by manuring: a practice, 


which has, of late years, encreased. 
Instances are produced, in both vales, of 
the evil effect of MAnURING COW GROUNDS : 


not only with dug; but with other ma- 
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nures. In the upper vale, pond mud, for in- 


stance, was found to have a bad effect. In 


the lower vale, a most judicious dairywo- 


man, speaking with concern of the decline 


of Berkeley cheese, accounted for it in this 
way. «© Formerly people were used to think 
nothing of dung; but now every body is 
scraping all they can together; for, since 
the rents have been raised, they could not 


live if they did not help their land.“ The 


fact is, dung is found to give more grass; 


but injures the quality of the cheese, dur- 
ing the first, and sometimes the second, year 
after manuring : afterwards, the evil effect 


wears out. Hence, judicious dairy farmers 
graze (that is, pasture with fatting cattle) 
or mow ( when they are permitted) the first 
year after manuring. A practice which 
ought to be universal. 


From any information, which I have been 
able to obtain in this district, it does not ap- 
pear, that either a soil of superior richness, 


or herbage of superior fineness, is necessary 


to the production. of cheese of the first qua- 
lity. It ought to be observed, however, 
that the infertility of the soils, which are 
here spoken of as unproductive, may be 
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owing more to the retentiveness of the sub- 
soil, than to the intrinsic quality of the soil 
itself; which may partake of the unctuous- 
ness which has been mentioned; and which 


manifests itself, evidently, in soils situated 


on a better basis. Nevertheless, I do not 
find any thing, in this district, which con- 
tradicts the position, that cheese of the first 
quality may, under proper management, be 
produced in many other districts of the 
island. Here, even on the same farm, a 
change of pasture will sometimes require an 
alteration of management. But, by atten- 
tive practice, the proper ou RIO is Hit 
upon, and good cheese made. - 
With respect to the ace of the herbage 
of the vale of Berkeley, I have met with no- 


thing satisfactory: it may be some centuries 


old. But the excellency of its cheese can- 
not be altogether owing to the age of its 
turf : other districts have old grass lands: 
lands which, probably, have never been in a 
state of aration. 

In regard to the MAN AGEMENT of GRASS 
LAND, in this district, little is to be learnt. 
It resembles that of the upper vale. Hay is, 
here, of too little value to be rigidly attend- 
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ed to: and pasture grounds have little at- 
tention paid them; except in one particu- 
lar, which ought to he copied, by every dis- 
trict that has a pasture ground within it. 
The herbage of the cold, rough lands have, 
of late years, been very much improved by 
« Skimming: — that is, by mowing off the 
weeds and stale grass, once or twice during 
the summer;—a practice which cannot be 
sufficiently recommended. The rank deep- 
rooting weeds, which occupy the surface, 
and overshadow the tender grasses, are, by 
this means, checked, and in time destroyed ; 
leaving the surface in the occupation of 
more profitable herbage. 


VI. COWS AND MANAGEMENT. 
The $1ZE OF DAIRIES has of course increased 
with that of farms. A hundred cows are, 
nevertheless, considered as a very large dai- 
ry: there are few 80 large. Forty or fifty 
cows are considered as a dairy above the 
middle size. | 


The BREED of cows, here, a sin the upper 


_ vale, is indeterminate. Glocestersbire, north- 
country, and a mongrel breed, between the 
two. Five years ago, it was said that the 
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Ws ith country cows were losing ground ; 
5 and that the old stock were 3 again 
lie into esteem. 

* IJ remember the observation of an expe- 
ve, rienced dairywoman, in 178g, was, © that 
by the northcountry cows neither milk so well, 


nor fat so well, as the true dark-brown 
"5 Wl Glocestershire breed.” Nevertheless I can- 
not perceive that they have made any pro- 
P WM gress. On the contrary, the longhorned 
breed appear to have increased since that time. 
A man whose knowledge of the rural af- 
fairs of this district, and of the several breeds 
of cattle of this quarter of the island, is ex- 
tensive, and whose observations are general - 
ly just, sees this recent increase of the 
northern breed of cows, in a point of view, 
which seems to have escaped the obser va- 
tion of others. He is of opinion, that it has 
been effected, by other circumstances, than 
the comparative merits of the two breeds of 
cows; which, he thinks, has had little or 
no influence in the change that has been 
taking place. He attributes it to the ad- 
vanced price of dairy produce, during a Suc- 
cession of years last past. The dairy being 


found, in this well soiled dairy country, to 
pay better than EREEDING ; this of course 


He 
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declined: and, as the young stock dim. 
nished, the quantity of vacant pasture in- 
creased: consequently, an increase of alien 
cows became doubly requisite. This in- 
crease was not to be obtained from the Glo- 
cestershire breed ; nor could the supply be 
drawn from the kindred breeds of the neigh- 
bouring districts; nor perhaps from any 
other source, than that from which it has 
been principally drawn : namely, the north 
of Staffordshire ;—where breeding is the 
principal object, and where the produce of 
the dairy is of much less value, than it is in 
the vales of Glocestershire. 
Certain it is, that on farms whose grounds, 
by soil and situation, are wholly adapted to 
the dairy, we see the greatest proportion dl 
north country cows; while on those, which 
have rough or distant grounds belonging to 
them, adapted to breeding, the Glocestershire 
cos still hold possession ;—and, by those wv 
have them, are still in the highest esteem. 
Impressed with these ideas, the Ingenio 
author of these remarks* is of opinion, that 
Should the dairy continue, for a length of 
years, in its present declining state, espe- 
cially if breeding should continue to pay 9 
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well as it has lately done, the influx of alien 
cows will be stopped: their prices will no 
longer be a temptation to the dealers, and 
their places in the pastures will be occupied 
by rearing stock: not of the northcountry, 
but of the Glocestershire breed. 

Let this happen as it may, it is, I believe, 
a well known fact, that the cheese of this 
district has been falling off, in point of su- 
perior excellency, since about the time of 
the introduction of northcountry cows ; and 
an advocate for the Glocestershire breed 


would of course argue, that the northcoun- 


try cows are unfriendly to cheese. On the 
contrary, however, it is asserted, by those 
who are the best authority, in this case, (the 
cheese factors) that there are dairies, con- 
sisting wholly of northcountry cows, which 
make cheese of the first quality. While the 


advocates for the breed assert, that their 


milk not only makes cheese of a good qua- 
lity, but that it affords a greater propor- 
tion of curd, than that of the Glocestershire 
breed. 


Upon the whole, therefore, we have suffi- 


cient evidence, I think, to conclude, that the 


superior excellency of the Berkeley cheese 
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is not, nor ever was, ang to the srEolgs 


or COW. 
The cow MANAGEMENT, here, is Similar 


to that of the upper vale; except that a 


smaller proportion are bred in this vale: 
the richer lands having been considered, of 
late years at least, as too good for breeding. 
On the skirts of the hills and on the colder 
lands, there are, nevertheless, many breed- 
ing farms. The northcountry sort are 


| bought of the jobbers, at Glocester. As 


they fail in their milk, they are put to fat- 


ting on the dairy farm, or sold to graziers. 


A defect which has, it seems, lately crept 


into the management of cows, in this vale,. 


is noticeable.—The cows, of many dairies, 
are said to come in too early in the spring: 

their milk is spent before the autumnal flush 
of grass sets in. The cool months of au- 
tumn are not only favorable to the manu- 


| facture of cheese; but the milk of that sea- 


son, is thought to yield a greater propor- 
tion of curd, than that of the summer 


months. I mention this as the observation 


of a man, who is singularly entitled to at- 
tention; being intimately acquainted with 
every department of the dairy management 
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of this country. But may not this deficiency 
of autumnal produce be, in some measure, 
owing to the nature of the longhorned cows?” 
which, though they afford a flush of milk, 
presently after calving, are observed (the 
higher bred ones at least) to lose it much 
sooner than those of most other breeds. 


VII. MANAGEMENT OF THE 
DAIRY. It will be proper to remark, in 
this place, that the yunNDRED of BERKELEY, 
which forms a considerable part of the dis- 
trict now under survey, has ever been cele- 
brated for the superior quality of its cheese. 
What, in the kingdom at large, is termed 
GLOCESTER CHEESE ; particularly DOUBLE 
GLOCESTER ; is, in Glocestershire, called 
© DOUBLE BERKELEY : not more on account 
of the superior quality of the cheese of this 
district; than because the principal part of 
the thick cheese of Glocestershire is made 
within this hundred. 

It will likewise be proper to apprize the 
reader, in this place, that the cheese of this 
district was in higher repute some fifteen or -. 
twenty years ago, than it is at present; as 
otherwise some expressions which occur 
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would be obscure. It must not, however, 
be understood, that there is no cheese, of the 
first quality, now made in the vale of Berke- 
ley: all that is meant to be conveyed, and 
which is acknowledged by all parties con- 
_ cerned, is, that the cheese of Berkeley hun- 
dred is not so uniformly excellent as it was 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. 

In this case, as in that of the vale of Glo- 
cester, on the same subject, it will be proper, 
before the ogjEOTS be separately examined, 
to take a view of 

Managers. Utensils. 
Dairyrooms. Milking, 

The three last, however, vary so little, 
from the description already given of those 
of the upper vale, that I find it unnecessa- 
ry to repeat the descriptions, here. There- 


fore, the only thing requisite in this case, 


previous to an account of the particular ob- 
jects, is some account of the MANAGERS of 
the lower vale ; especially those from whom 
I gained my information ; and whose prac- 
_ tice I am about to register. 

A superior dairywoman is so highly 
spoken of, and so highly valued, in this dis- 
trict, that one is led to imagine every thing 
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depends upon MANAGEMENT. Instances are 


mentioned of the same farm, under different 


managers, havin produced good and bad 


cheese: even changing a dairy maid has 


been observed t6 make a considerable diffe- 
rence, in the quality of the produce. 
On the other hand, it has likewise been 


frequently seen, that the same managers, 


the same dairywoman, the same assistants 
and the same cows, which on one farm pro- 
duced cheese of the first quality, have not, 
on being transferred to another, been able, 
on their first removal, (at least) to produce 
marketable cheese. Indeed, it seems to be 


generally understood, throughout the two 


vales, that it is necessary“ to know the 
ground,“ by two or three year's experience, 
before good cheese can be made, with any 
degree of certainty. 

These two circumstances tend to prove 
the same fact: namely, that very much de- 
pends upon management. 

[ had an opportunity of seeing Arent 
dairies, in the vale of Berkeley, and of ob- 
serving the practices of different dairywo- 
men. But the dairy which principally en- 


gaged my attention was that of Maberley, 
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(near Berkeley) whose manager, Mrs. 
Wang, whether we consider her education, 


ranks, most deservedly, among the first 
dairywomen of the district. Her mother 
was mistress of an hundred cows ; herself 


of forty or fifty, during the last twenty or 


thirty years. What renders her practice, 


singularly valuable, is that of its being the 
old established practice, which brought the 
Berkeley cheese to its highest degree of ex- 


cellency ; unaltered, as that of most dairies 
has been, by modern deviations. 

From this I was led to a modern dairy, 
equally distinguishable : that of Mr. Bio- 
LAND of FROCESTER : the man most capable 
of giving me information, in every depart- 
ment of the subject I was investigating. As 
purchaser of, perhaps, half the cheese which 
is made in the vale of Berkeley, he is, of 
course, intimately versed in the quality of 
cheese.—As proprietor of a dairy of more 
than fifty cows, the business of a dairy farm 


is familiar to him. And, as a man of science, 


he has paid more attention to the minutiæ 
of the art, most especially under considera- 
tion, than any other man, I have conversed 


her natural abilities, or her experience, 


with on the dat His ability of inform 

tion, however, was exceeded by his liberali- 
ty in communicating it. He not only gave 
me free admittance into his dairy; but led 
me over his warehouses; and, in the most 
disinterested manner, made me acquainted 
with the good and bad qualities of cheeses: 

of the defects they are liable to, and the ex- 
cellency of which they are capable. 


The OBJECTS of the dairy of this district 
are, in species, the same as those of the up- 
per vale: namely, 


Calves. Whey butter. 
Milk butter. Swine. 
Cheese. 


In the management of the two first, I met 
with nothing new, or noticeable. The quan- 
tity of milk butter made here, in summer, 
is small. Every pound is plunder. CHEES E- 
MAKING was the object which led me into 
the district; and was the almost only sub- 
ject which engaged my attention. WE 
BUTTER and SWINE will, nevertheless, re- 
quire to be mentioned. 
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- CHEESE. The sprcixs of cheese is, in 
respect to quality, uniformly new milk—one 
 meal—best making. But, in regard to size, 
the species varies. It is either double” or 
« Single :” thick“ or © thin.” The thin 
cheeses, when marketable, weigh from nine 
to twelve pounds, each: the thick, from fif- 
teen to twentyfive pounds. The width of 
the vats is for both species the same ; name- 
ly, about fifteen inches ; the size being va- 
ried altogether by thichness. 

)he requisite subdivisions of the subject, 
in this case, are the same as in the upper 
vale. 

Time of making. 

Quality of milk. 

Coloring. 

Rennets. 

Running. 

Management of curd. 
Management of cheese. 
Disposal. 

9. Produce. 


1. ThE sEASONW OF MAKING, © Thin 
cheese is made from April to November: 


but the principal season for making “ thick 
cheeses” is during the months of May, June, 
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and the beginning of July. If made late in 
the summer, they do not acquire a sufficient 
degree of firmness, to be marketable, the 
ensuing spring. 

2. MiIk. Here, as in the upper vale, the 
milk is seldom genuine: it being, I believe, 
a universal custom to“ keep a little out.“ 
The practice has two conveniences attend- 
ing it: it brings in a little easy-got ready 
money to go to market with (while the 

tradespeople, in return, are furnished with 
better butter than otherwise they might 
have) and the skimmed milk is found useful, 
in lowering the too great warmth of milk, 
immediately from the cow. If the propor- 
tion skimmed be not great, the crime com- 
mitted is venial ; the milk of this country 
being much above par as to richness: even 
lowered as it is, the cheeses made from it 
will sometimes, in. hot weather, exude an 
oleaginous liquid, which might be collected, 
in spoonfuls from their surfaces. 

3. CoLoking. Coloring is here consi- 
dered as a thing of the first importance, in 
the art of cheesemaking. A good material is 
highly valued, but is not always to be easily 
come at by dairywomen ; who, perhaps, 
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have only one market to go to. For this 
reason, it is here a pretty general practice, 


for the cheese-factor to furnish the dairies, 


whose cheeses he expects to purchase, with 
coloring of the best quality. 
Thus we find the crime of coloring cheese 


is not an act of darkness, done clandestinely - 


by the dairywoman, to decerve the factor : 
but, on the contrary, an open, known de- 
. partment in the business of cheesemaking, to 


which the factor gives his assent, and his as- 


sistance. The dairywoman's motive is evi- 
dently that of obliging her customer, the fac- 
tor. Should it be asked, what can be the 


factor's motive for encouraging this adulte- 


ration of an article of human food, the an- 
swer is evident: he can have no other than 
that of obliging his customers, the cheese- 
mongers ; who as evidently encourage this 
abominable practice, for the base end of ob- 
liging their customers, the consumers. The 
truth is, men in general prefer well colored 
cheese, to that which is ill colored; or, in 
other words, highly colored cheese is at pre- 
sent fashionable. The cheesemongers know- 
ing this, will not purchase pale- colored 
cheese of the factors; and, for this reason, 
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the factors object to a pale-colored dairy of 
cheese. | 

In the infancy of the art, the coloring of 
cheese was a crime; because it was then 
done with an intent to deceive. But dairy- 
women, at present, have no such inten- 
tion. They color it, now, through a kind 
of necessity, and with intentions as inno- 
cent, as those of other manufacturers, who 
change the color of their raw materials. If 
the eaters of cheese were to take it into 
their heads, to prefer black, blue, or red 
cheese, to that of a golden hue, I will ven- 
ture to pass my word for the dairywomen, 
they would do their best endeavour to gra- 
tity them. 

If, in the coloring of cheese, any perni- 
cious substance be made use of, the conse- 
quences, to the community, may be of a se- 
rious nature. But whether the preparation 
of annotta, which is now in common use for 
that purpose, be pernicious or salubrious to 
the human frame, no man perhaps has ever 
attempted to ascertain: it may, for any 
thing the declaimers against it appear to 
know to the contrary, be the most salutary 
alterative human invention can devise. It 
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may, however, be destructive to human 
health; and its medical qualities ought cer- 
tainly to be enquired into.“ 


It appears, by observations sufficiently 


accurate, that one ounce, avoirdupols, of 
this preparation will color, sufficiently, more 


than two hundred pounds of cheese. The 
number of grains in one ounce avoirdupois 
are 437+. So that each pound of cheese, mo- 
derately colored, contains two grains of the 
preparation. | 
Few men, perhaps, eat more than a 
pound of cheese, a day, each: (I speak of 
men whose principal food is cheese). 
ought, without dispute, to be enquired into, 
whether two grains of that preparation, 
taken daily, is or is not injurious to the hu- 
man frame. As to the small quantity which 
is eaten, by men in general, on a stomach 
already cloyed with other aliment, it does 
not seem to be an object of enquiry. If s0 


* It is, no doubt, a fact, that the ANNoTTA belong 


to a class of plants, many individuals of which are of a 
poiĩsonous nature. The fastidious, however, have less 
to fear, since the celebrated THEA (tea) stands not only 
in the same class, but in the same order, with BIXA orel- 
lana, See vol. i. note, p. 290, 
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inconsiderable a portion were capable of do- 


ing any degree of injury, thousands must 


long ago have been poisoned by eating 
cheese. It might, nevertheless, be well, both 
for the manufacturers and the consumers of 


cheese, if some regulation could be made, 


respecting the material of color ing. 
4. RENNET, or COAGULUM. The prudent 


manager of the MABERLEY dairy cures her 


own © vells :”—ynder a conviction, result- 
ing from long experience, that more de- 
pends on the vell itself, than on any parti- 
cular method of preparing rennet from it. 
Her method of curing the vells is the same 


as that given in the Rural Economy of Nor- 


folk, min: 108. . Being first made perfectly 
clean, by washing, they are salted, and laid 
down in an earthen vessel, for a few days. 
They are then taken out ; the first pickle 
drained from them : resalted ; and put 
down in jars. She seldom uses them un- 
der one year old: she sometimes keeps 
them two or three years, before she uses 
them. 

Her ordinary method of preparing her ren- 
net 1s to lay the vells, in salt and water, 
which has been boiled with a little black 
YOu: 0. [ 
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pepper in it: and to add a lemon stuck with 
cloves; which (the lemon) she thinks, gives 
the reanet a © quickness ;” but says, that 
she has put the vell into a little cold water, 
and made as good a cheese from it, as ever 
She did with prepared rennet. She never 
uses the vells a second time. 

The rennet made use of, at FRoctsTER, 
was prepared, in this manner: to two gal- 
lons of water, made salt enough to bear an 
egg, add one pennyworth of mace, — one 
pennyworth of cloves, —a handful of sweet 


briar and hawthorn buds, —a small quanti- 


ty of alum (about the bulk of a small wal- 
nut)—the same quantity of sal prunellæ, 
—a small quantity of cochineal (a small 
« pinch”'—-the bulk of half a hazel nut) 
and, if to be had, two or three bay leaves. 
Pound the alum, salt prune}, &c. and, hav- 


ing mixed the several ingredients with the 
salt and water, add five vells; or, if small, 


six or seven. In about ten days, the rennet 
will be fit for use. 

Another recipe, which I was favored a 
in this vale, is the following : three hand- 


fuls of common salt, to three quarts of wa- 


ter: a quarter of an ounce of salt petre ; as 
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much black pepper as will lie upon a shil- 


ling; a small quantity of agrimony ; a sprig 
of sweet-scented thyme ; a handful of sweet 
briar ;—a handful of the © red buds of haw- 
thorn ;” four heads of sage. Add the in- 
gredients, and boil the water a quarter of 
an hour. To the liquor, when cold, put 


one vell. The rennet may be used the next 


day. 
I mention the different methods of pre- 


paring rennet; because they, in reality, 


for a part of the practice I am registering. 
They are facts which ought not to be omit- 
ted. Nevertheless, from what I have been 
able to learn, from men who have an op- 
portunity of observing the effects of diffe- 
rent rennets, their efficacy reaches no far- 
ther, than to do away the faintness of the 


vells; and thereby to render the rennet 


perfectly sweet. _ 

5. RunNiNG. It is well understood, that 
the quality of curd varies, with the degree 
of heat of the milk, at the time of coagula- 
tion. Milk, immediately from the cow, es- 
pecially in summer, is, in this district, con- 
sidered as being much too warm for running; 
requiring to be lowered, to a desired degree 

I 2 
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of heat, before the rennet be added. If the 
skim milk of the preceding meal be not ade- 
quate to this intention, cold water is added, 
to reduce it to the required heat ; and no 
evil effect is perceived from the practice. In 
my own experience, cold water had, in this 


case, a probable bad effect. In the upper 


vale, I found the use of it, for this purpose, 
cautiously avoided. Nevertheless, in this 
vale, there are dairywomen of the first cha- 


racter, who will throw a pailful of cold wa- 


ter among their milk, without being appre- 
hensive of any evil effect. It is highly pro- 
bable that much depends on the specific 


quality of the water, used for this purpose. 


The water of the upper vale is not of the 
best quality. The waters of Cheltenham, 
or those of Harrowgate, might have a still 
worse effect. 

MABERLEY, 4, Oct. 1 78g half past seven, 
in the morning. Heat of the air in the dai- 
ryroom 38 —of the milk, when stirred up 
with the rennet, 86*. Covered with cheese 
cloths. Came at half past eight—one hour 
—at 84”. The curd untender. 
 NortEe—the small loss of heat, in this in- 
stance, is probably owing to the quantity 
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of milk, and the closeness of the morn- 
ing. 

MABERLEY, 4 Oct. 178g. Half past four 
in the afternoon. The air 62. The milk 
847. Came at half past five one hour—at 
812*, The curd delicate. 

FROCESTER, 9 Oct. 178g. Twenty mi- 


nutes before eight, in the morning. Heat 


of the air in the room 33 ;—of the milk 


81.— Covered first with cheese cloths, 


and after ward with a thick woollen cloth. 
At a quarter before nine, the coagulation 
having then begun to take place, the sur- 
face was broken, with a skimming dish, to 


hasten the coming :—a practice not uncom- 


mon in this dairy, where the milk is run 


peculiarly cool. At nine, the coagulation 


was complete. One hour and twenty mi- 
nutes, The heat of the whey 76. The 
curd extremely soft and delicate, 

6. TE curd. Maberley, 4 Oct. 178g. 
Morning. The curd broken, with a double 


cheese knife (similar to that described in v. i, 


p. 270. but with only two blades) and also 
with the band; n it in motion with 
the dish. 


In this dairy, the cheese tub is scarcely 
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left, from the time the curd comes, until it 


be gathered in a mass. As the curd settles, 
the dairy woman keeps collecting it, with 


her hands, to one side of the cowl ; carry- 
ing the mass round the tub, from time to 
time, to collect the scattered curd the faster, 

The whey is laded off, intoa large oval tub, 
to stand for' cream. The curd being laid 

bare, the skirts of the mass are cut off, and 
piled upon the rest; at the same time, gash- 

ing the pile, to let out the whey, which may 
have been shut up, in gathering. The re- 
maining whey is strained through a sieve, to 
collect the crumbs of curd; of which the 


Glocestershire dairywomen are scrupulously 


tenacious. 

The curd being thus freed from the prin- 
cipal part of the whey, but not yet from the 
whole of it; it is put into naked vats : (press- 
ing it well in with the hands; rounding it 


up in the middle, in the usual way; throw- 


ing a loose cloth over, —and tucking it in) 

and the vats set in the press; in order to free 

it the more effectually from the remaining 
| whey. | 

Having stood, ten or fifteen minutes, in 

the press, it is turned out of the vats, into 
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the cheese tub again ;—broken small, with 
the hands; and cut still smaller with the 


double knife. f | 
It is now -scalded, with water 1 ww with 
whey ; about three parts water to. one part 
whey.* The heat, in the instance under 
notice, 108*, The quantity a pailful ;— 


thrown upon the crumbled curd ; and the 


whole stirred briskly about ; mixing the 
curd and the scalding liquor, evenly toge- 
ther. The heat of the mixture 847. 

Having stood a few minutes, for the curd 
to subside, the liquor is laded off; the curd 
collected, and vatted, in this manner: an as- 
sistant takes the curd out of the tub; the 


manager trimming it into the vats; both of 
them pressing it hard with their hands; free- 


ing it, all they can, from the scalding liquor. 

The vat about half full, a little salt, about 
an ounce, is scattered over the surface, and 
worked in among the curd; the vat filled 
up; and the mass turned two or three times 
in the vat; tlie edges being pared, and the 
middle rounded up, each turning. At length 


* Scalding with all whey is in this district reckoned 


injudicious: there is an idea that whey may be heated 


until it be sour; —that! is, until it acquire some perni- 
cious quality. 
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it is turned into a cloth, in the manner 


which has been described in the upper "_ 
and placed in the press. 


Nor. In this instance, one of the vats 
being found too full, and another not suffi- 
ciently, a thin slice was shaved off the one 


and laid upon the other, without any break- 
ing or intermixture, to make the parts in- 


corporate. 


MaßERL EV, 4 Oct. 178g. Evening. The 
method of breaking, — collecting. and Free- 


ing from the whey, the same as in the morn- 


ing. The heat of the scalding liquor, in this 
instance, 1065. which was lowered by the 
curd to go. The quantity and quality of 
the scalding liquor being, nearly the same, 
as in the morning. 


Nor, —the quantity of curd being in 
this instance, considerably less, than it was 
in the former, the heat of the mixture be- 


came, of course, greater than it was in the 
morning. Here lies a delicacy of manage- 
ment: it is not the heat of the scalding li- 
quid, but that of the miæture which gives the 
texture of the curd. A circumstance this ex- 
cellent dairywoman is fully aware of. She 
therefore keeps some of the hot liquor back; 
and having stirred the mixture, adds, or 
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withholds it, as her judgment directs her: 
regulating the beat of the mixture to the state 
of the curd : thus she scalded 84 with 84” 
81% with go. 
FRoCESTER, 9 Oct. 178g. The curd broke 
with a double (one-edged) knife, alone, 
without using the hand, immediately, in the 
operation ; keeping it moving, as in the 
other instances, with the dish: the opera- 


tion taking up about ten minutes. 


Having stood, about twenty minutes, to 
settle, the curd was collected with the dish, 


- hands, and arms, to one side of the cowl ; 


the whey laded off; the curd collected nearer 
together ; pressed gently, in the bottom of 
the cowl ; and put into vats, and the press, 


to free it from the remaining whey. 


Norte. Here we have a material diffe- 
rence, in the practices of the two vales: in 
the upper vale, it is recommended to get 


the curd © hard together” with the hands 


in the bottom of the cow] ; but subject- 
ing it to the power of the press is a much 
higher kind of compression. There, the 
curd is, through the species of milk, leaner 
than it is here; where a little“ fat“ is not 
missed; and thus squeezing the curd, while 
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soft, may, perhaps, assist in freeing it 


; In the 
from part of that which promotes its heay- are ag 
ing. same 

Having remained full twenty minutes in ¶ each 
the press, the curd was returned into the the 1 
cowl, cut small with the double knife, and Suing 

Scalded, with a pailful of bot water,* lowered the 1 
by a dasb of WHY, to 124, which the curd WU chee 
reduced to gz”. Þ 

NoTtE. The scalding liquor, | in this 1 nes 
stance, almost wholly water, became, after I The 

it had stood some time upon the curd, as it 0 
rich, to all appearance, as whey: a yellow and 
oil swimming on the surface! the! 

7. CHEESES. 1. Management in the press7. ano 

MaABERLEY,—having stood about an hour in vat 


the press, they are turned into finer cloths; bei 
and about two hours after ward, salted the 


WO 
first time, and turned into the same cloths. ot} 
If the water be suffered to be/}, all is spoilt! How wy 
nice, or how mysterivus, is this art. 
. t Pxxss. The presse*, which I saw in this 1 SO! 
were mostly loaded with gravel, in cubical boxes, raised tu 
by rollers, and made to fall horizontally on the cheeses. 
The Maberley press is double; each division of it, hold- of 


ing six or eight thin cheeses. In very large dairies; es- 


pecially where much thick cheese is made; three or 
even four presses are requisite. 
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In the evening, those made in the morning 
are again turned, and again salted ;—and the 
dame repeated next morning: the surface of 
each cheese being salted three times, besides 
the little strewed among the curd. The en- 
suing evening they are bare-vatted ; and 
the next morning finally taken out: each 
cheese standing four meals in the press. 

The method of salting, in this dairy, va- 
ries from that which has been described. 
The cheese is salted in the vat. On taking 
it out of the press, the cloth is thrown back, 
and the upper side salted: the edges are 
then raised up with the cloth (one part after 
another) high enough above the rim of the 
vat to be conveniently salted :—the cheese 
being turned, (in the same manner as it 
would be if the salting were not done) the 
other side is salted ; the cloth spread over; 
and the vat returned to the press. 

FRocEsTER ;—the cheeses having stood 
some five or ten minutes in the press, they are 
turned into dry cloths, of the same degree 
of fineness as those taken off. In these, they 
stand in the press, until the next meal; when 
they are salted the first time. The second 
meal they are again turned into the same 
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cloth, and salted the second, which is the 
last, time. The third meal the cloths are 
taken off; the cheeses being then put into 
the bare vats; in which they remain 80 
long as there is room for them in the press; 
perhaps three or four days. 1 

Spare curd. J observed a different ma- 
nagement of spare curd, here, to that de- 
scribed in v. i. p. 306. Here I found it cut 
Into slices, salted, and left spread upon an 
inverted vat, until the ensuing meal; when 
it was broken and mixed promiscuously 
with the fresh curd. But under this manage- 
ment (though kept only one meal) it is 
found injurious to the cheese ; and is there- 
fore to be avoided with all possible care. 

2. Management on the sbelves. Where a 
large dairy of cows are kept, the dairyroom 
Shelves are not sufficient to contain the young 
cheeses; which, in large dairies, are carried 
immediately from the press, into an upper 
room, fitted up with shelves for their recep- 
tion. Here they are turned, generally once 
a day; and remain under this treatment, 


until they have acquired a sufficient degree 


of texture, to enable them to undergo the 
operation of © washing: a work which is 
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gone through every three, four, or five 
weeks, as conveniency, or want of room, 
may require. 
g. Cleaning. This is done, here, in a man- 
ner similar to that which is described in v. i. 
p. 310. In some dairies, water is used; not 
whey; and in autumn, when the weather gets 
cold, the water is moderately warmed. Hot 
water is thought to soften the rind too 
much, and is deemed improper. f 
NorE. In the operation of washing, the 
firmness or solidity of the cheeses is seen in 
their specific gravity; by observing which 
of them sink, and which of them swim, in 
| the water. If they sink they are of a suffi- 
ciently close texture: if they swim, they are 
* hove;”'—that is, either porous, or hollow 
in the middle. This is a very simple, and it 
Seems, a very certain ordeal. 
4. Painting. Cheeses rich in quality, and 
well manufactured; more especially, I be- 
lieve, the produce of some particular soils; 
acquire, by age, a variegated color; particu- 
larly, at and near the surface; which becomes 
clouded with red. This natural effect is not 
unfrequently observable, in Cheshire cheese; 
which being (until very lately) suffered to 
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appear in its natural colors, the reddening 
parts show themselves evidently, through 
the paleness of the ground they appear in, 
I have also seen an instance of this effect, ir 
some Glocestershire cheeses, of a curious] 
fine quality, and great age. | 

The exact time when the imitation of thi 
natural effect took place, or by whom it 
was practised, first, I have not been able to 
learn, with any degree of certainty ; not 
withstanding it is a late invention. Like the 
internal coloring, it probably originated in 
fraud. It was, perhaps, in the first prac- 
tisers, an artful trick; an imposition on the 
purchaser. At present, however, it is prac- 
tised through very different motives. The 
dairywomen, one and all dislike it. The la- 
borand expence of coloring they bestow with 
chearfulness; but the operation of painteng, 
though done with less trouble and less ex- 
pence, is set about with reluctance, and 
spoken of with disgust ; especially by en- 
perienced dairywomen ; who prefer the 
blue disk, and the yellow edge, to any arti 
ficial redness. 

At present, the painting of cheeses i 
practised, merely, as a characteristic. It i 
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done at the request of the immediate pur- 
chasers; who cannot dispose of them (with- 
out being suspected at least of imposition) 

as“ Gloceneradive cheeses, | unless er bear 
its characteristic. 

Formerly, en — was 
known by the height of its internal color. 
Coloring was then its characteristic. At 
length, however, the art of coloring began 
to travel into other districts; it is now be- 


come in a manner general; and coloring 


has not, for some years past, been character- 
istic of Glocestershire cheese. The cheese 
of this district, however, has ever been, and 
probably will continue to be, in high es- 
teem. Some evident mark, some specific 
character, is therefore required, by the dea- 
ler at least, to distinguish it, at sight, from 
that of other districts: and it may be a 
moot point, whether the practice of painting 
originated in fraud; or whether it was first 
intended to be, what it really has been, a 

characteristic of Glocestershire cheese. Be 
this as it may, it seems to be almost certain, 
that it will not long be able to maintain its 
character; if it has not already lost it. The 


art of painting has begun to migrate; and 
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will, in n all probability, soon become a ge- 
neral practice, 

Thus it appears, that the Glocestershire 
dairy | is suffering through its own artifice. 
Had it not first taught the art of coloring, 
its cheeses might still have been distinguish- 
able in their native colors; by the superior 
blueness of their sides, and the golden hue 
of their edges. It likewise appears, evident- 
Iy, that Glocestershire is able to give the 
fashion to the color of cheese. The Glo- 
cestershire dairywomen have therefore, 
now, a fair opportunity of atoning for the 
sins of their ancestors; and of giving a cha- 
racteristic to their cheeses, which cannot be 
universally counterfeited ; namely, its own 
natural color. Could they muster courage 
enough, to leave it to nature, for one season 
only, the characteristic would be establish- 
ed, and the fashion for uncolored cheese 
would be set. Other districts would, in con- 


sequence, follow the example; and the pre- 


sent filthy practices be got rid of, in a way 
more ready and more effectual, than by any 
compulsory means that could be made use of. 
If a certain noble Earl would signify a wish, 


that the cheeses produced u pon his estate 
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should appear in their NATURAL COLORS, 
his tenants love his Lordship, too well, 
to suffer them to go to market in any 
other. e 
5. Management on the floor. The cheeses 
being cleaned, and afterwards disguised, in 
a way unworthy of record,*-—they are 
taken to the cheese chamber; entering 
what I call the second stage. In some dai- 
ries, the floor is prepared with succulent her- 
bage, in the manner which has been describ- 
ed; but, in others, it is only rubbed clean 
with a cloth. Cheeses bedizened in scar- 
let require not a blue coat: nevertheless, 
the succulency of the herbage is thought, by 
some, to keep the rind supple and free from 
cracks, and to kill or prevent mites. In the 
cheese chamber, they are turned twice or 
three times, a week, and wiped with a cloth, 
about once a fortnight: remaining in this 


Nevertheless, as an actual operation in the present 
practice of Glocestershire, it ought to be mentioned. 
The materials Spanish brown, and Indian red; Some- 
times mixed; sometimes used separately. The method 
varies: some ⸗ dab” on the coloring, wet, with a cloth; 
others, while the surface is meist, throw it on, dry, in 
* pinches,” irregularly; rubbing it in with the hand. 
The latter is allowed to be the more mistressly manner. 
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stage, until they are firm enough to be set 
on: edge, or to be put into piles. 

6. Treatment of marketable cheeses. From 
the „cheese chamber,” they are removed 
into other rooms ; and placed in rows, on- 
edge, or put into piles, of a height propor- 
tioned to their degrees of dryness. Here, 
they remain until they are sent to market. 
If, in a large dairy, they do not go off regu- 
larly, at the accustomed times, every room 
in the house, every upper room, at least, 
will be stored with cheeses. | 

8. MARKETSs. The produce of this vale, 
like that of the vale of Glocester, is all pur- 
chased, by what are called cheese fac- 
tors; though, in reality, CHEESE MER- 
CHANTS. Almost the whole produce of the 
vale of Berkeley passes through the hands 
of two men: Mr. BIGLAND of FROCESTER, 
and Mr. Hicks of BERKELEVY.“ Each pur- 
chaser has his particular dairies: which he 
takes, year after year, at such prices, as 
their several specifie qualities are entitled 
to; and the market price, at the time of 
delivery, will afford : sometimes with, but 


* To whom, also, I am indebted for good offices. 


* 
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frequently without, any previous bargain 
being made. 

9. Propuce. T hree species of produce 
deserve notice. 

1. The produce of a given quantity of 

milk. 

2. The year's produce of a cow. 

g. The annual produce of the district. 

1. Produce of milk. By a pretty accu- 
rate calculation, m the upper vale, I found 
that a cheese weighing cormewhat more 
than 111b. (namely a ten“ to the cut.) 
took about 15 gallons of milk (ale mea- 
sure) or one gallon and one third, to 11b. 
of two meal cheese. From two instances, 
minuted with tolerable accuracy, in this 
district, the proportion appears to be, in one 
instance, somewhat more, and in the other 
somewhat less, than 1b. of curd to one gal- 
lon of new milk. These proportions, how- 
ever, are set down, merely, to convey a 
general idea of the subject. The milk was 
gauged with a common rule, and the curd 
estimated by the vats : nevertheless, the cal- 
culations are 3 accurate for this 
intention. 


K 2 
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2. The year's produce of a cow. A dairy 
of 40 cows made, in October, about 60l1b. 
of cheese, a day. But the cows were then 
going off their milk: suppose that, in sum- 
mer, they produced jolb. a day, and calcu- 
late on seven mouths, at 6zlb. a day. On 
this calculation, the forty cows produced 
121 hundredweights; or three hundred- 
weights (of 112lb.) each cow. A dairy ofa 


hundred cows produced, on a par of years, 
five hundred pounds worth of cheese, yearly. 
Supposing the par price was 93s. 4d. a 


hundred; the weight, under this supposi- 
tion, was goo hundredweights ; or, as be- 
fore, three hundred weights each cow. 

g. The annual produce of the district. In 
conversing on this subject, with the man 
best able to adduce the requisite data, we 
were led into calculations, which, though 

they only prove, with respect to the an- 
nual produce of cheese, in this district, the 
well ascertained fact, that it produces from a 
thousand to twelve bundred tons, a year; 


yet, in other respects, they are interesting; 


and place the RURAL ECONOMY of the dis- 
trict, as a DAIRY COUNTRY, in a more 


"Y 
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striking point of view, than could, perhaps, 
be effected by any other means. 

The general mode of calculation, here, is 
by the rent of the land : reckoning that the 
cheese should, at gos. a hundredweight, pay 


the rent of the land occupied by the cows, 
The vale has been already estimated at 


£0,000 acres. But it contains two or three 
arable townships ; the roads, &c. are also 
included in this number : supposing three 
fourths of it to be grass land in the occu- 
pation of dairy farmers; and supposing 
the rent of grass land; taken acre with 
acre, to be 20s. an acre, which is un- 
derstood to be, at present, near the truth; 


the rental value of the dairy farms of the 


vale is 97,5001. A thousand tons, at gol. 
a ton, produce go, oool. Twelve hundred 
36, oool. 

To bring the calculation within narrower 
compass, and to establish it on better-known 
data, a particular township was fixed upon. 
This township contains 2,000 acres : and 
makes, on a par, fifty tons of cheese, a year, 
But, being a marginal township, part of the 


* These calculations were made in 1783. 
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land is arable, and some young stock are 
reared in it. Deducting one fourth, for-ara- 
ble land, rough grounds, &c. the remainder 
is 1500 atres of dairy-farm land. The me- 
dium rent of these 1500 acres is laid at 90s. 
an acre, or 1300“. Fifty tons of cheese at 
gol. a ton produce 1500 . 

It also comes out, by the last calculation, 
that if 1300 acres produce zo tons of cheese, 
each acre produces 75 pounds weight. 

To estimate the proportion of cows. to 
acres, a farm of 100 acres, grazed wholly 
by cows, was chosen. This farm maintains 
_ twentyfive cows, summer and winter. 
Each cow, therefore, occupies four acres. 
Four acres, at 73lb. of cheese, an acre, pro- 
duce goolb: which being the produce of a 
cow, in this calculation, i is g6lb. less than the 
estimated produce of a cow in the calcula- 
tion, aforegoing, on that subject. 

If, as in the first calculation, we estimate 
the medium produce of the vale at 1100 
tons, and the quantity of land occupied by 
cows at 37, 300 acres, it follows, that each 
acre produces only 63Ib : consequently, on 
this calculation, each cow occupies more 
than five acres of land of a middle quality. 
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It is, however, sufficiently ascertained, by 
annual experience, that three hundred- 
weights of cheese may be taken as a fair es- 
timation of the produce of a cow. From 
two hundred and a half, to three hundred 


and a half, according to a variety of circum- 


stances, includes, perhaps, the produce of 
jo 728 dairy, in every year. It appears to 
be likewise sufficiently ascertained, by a long 
course of experience, that the aggregate 
produce of the district, is, on a par of years, 
eleven hundred tons. Hence it follows, on 
these premises, that the number of cows 
applied to the purpose of the dairy is seven 


thousand three hundred and odd. Conse- 


quently, if we allow four acres to a cow, 
the number of acres appropriated to the 
dairy, in this district, is somewhat less than 
thirty thousand. 

But the hundred acres, which the 
above calculation was founded, are above 


par, as to quality; and it is probable that, 


on a par of land, each cow occupies more 
than four acres. 

On the whole we may venture to set 
down, in numbers sufficiently accurate to 
convey general ideas; —that the vale con- 
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tains fifty thousand acres of surface ;—that 
two thirds of it are occupied by cows ; that 
the cows are, in number, from seven to eight 
thousand ; and that.their aunual produce of 
cheese is from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred tons. 

WHEY BUTTER. The batter made, 
from the rich wheys of this vale, is of a 
good quality : if well manufactured, and 
eaten while fresh, it is superior to the milk 
butter of many districts. Indeed, it is here 
nearly equivalent, in price, to milk butter; 
not more, I understand, than a penny or 
twopence a pound difference. I met with 
an instance, in which they were both of 
them contracted for, by the year, by the 


same person; the milk at 74d. the whey at 


62d. a lb. It is not unfrequently sold at 70, 
or Sd. a Ib. (of 18 oz.) _ 

The principal MARKET is Dursley ; n 
it is bought · up, chiefly, by hucksters for 
Stroud, and the manufacturing country 
which surrounds it. This accounts for the 
demand and the price. 

The PRODUCE of whey butter is laid at half 
a pound, a cow, a week. An instance occur- 
red to me, in which a pound, a week, has 
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been made. And, perhaps, three quarters of 
a pound may be taken, as the medium pro- 
duce of each cow. Consequently, the ag- 
gregate produce of the district is upwards of 
five thousand pounds, a week. A quantity, 
which could not well be disposed of, at any 
price, were it not for the circumstance of a 
manufacturing district being situated in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

1 have been told, that it is, or has been, a 
custom, in some dairies, to give the whey 
butter, as a perquisite, or as wages, to the 
manager. But this is evidently injudicious ; | 
as it induces her to impoverish the curd, to 
enrich herself. Besides, where a large num- 
ber of cows are kept, the aggregate value 
of the whey butter, in the course of the sea- 
80n, is considerable. Suppose three quar- 
ters of a pound, a week, at 6d. a pound, and 
reckoning the season seven mon.hs, the 


* 


gross produce is full half a guinea, each 


cow. 
SWINE. Maberley, 7 October, 178g.— — 
The whey of this dairy is either given to the 
hogs, as fast as it is skimmed, or passes 
through the hog tubs, as conveniency suits. 
There are now in the sties five large hogs, 
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fatting, on beans and whey ; and five more 
very large stores (of the Shropshire breed) 
at whey and acorns. Ten swine to forty 
cows. See v. i. page g17. 


A0 Rxs are in high esteem, here, as a food. 
of swine. The farmers seem to be as an- 
xious about their acorns as their apples. 
They consider them as the best of fatting. 
They think the acorns make the bacon 
firm ; and cause it to weigh better than 
e, bacon |! 

How various are opinions, in different dis- 
tricts, on the same subject. In many parts 
of the kingdom, acorns are, in a manner, 
neglected as hog food; and are seldom con- 
sidered as an eligible material of fatting. 
They are thought ta make the bacon bard : 
here they only make it firm. Does the whey 
take off the astringent quality of the acorns? 
Or are the acorns of this district of a more 
fattening quality than those of the rest of 
the kingdom 1 

The price of acorns, here, is 15. 6d. to 25. 
a bushel; according to the season; and ac- 
cording to the price of beans. But few are 
sold. Every farmer collects his own, or 
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tends his pigs upon them. In one instance 


saw the wash carried, in a barrel cart, in- 
to the center of the grounds; by the side 
of a haystack; under which the pigs rested. 

Acorns are, this year (1783) unusually 
plentiful. Several trees have broken down 


with them. I have seen one bending, like 


an apple or pear tree, under its load. Do 


not these circumstances evince a singular 


fruitfulness of soil, and show the peculiarly 


fattening quality of the products of these 


vales? 


DISTRICT THE FOURTH. 


NORTH 
WILTSHIRE. 


THE DISTRICT, 


THE DISTRICT, which bears this 
name, is an extensive tract of middleland 
country; lying, in a vale- like flat, SIT U- 
ATED between the hills of Wiltshire and 
those of Glocestershire; winding from the 
east toward the southwest; lying, chiefly, 
within the limits of Wiltshire; but extend- 
ing, with its northeastern margin, into Glo- 
cestershire. 

On the east, this district has no NAT U- 
RAL OUTLINE : the vale of White- 
Horse being a continuation of it, in Berk- 
Shire. The southwestern extremity is closed 


by the hills in.the environs of Bath, on the 


border of Somersetshire. 
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The EXTENT, lengthway, is about 
thirty five miles. The mean wid th about 
fifteen : containing more than five hundred 
square miles. It may be estimated at _ 
to four hundred thousand acres. ' 

The CLIMATURE of North Wiltshire 
is forward : peas were mostly harvested, and 
some wheat cut, the 25th July (1788) :— 
more than a week before the vales of Glo- 
cestershire. | 

The SURFACE is uneven ; abounding 
with swells and hillocks: some of them ris- 


lis ing abruptly, and to a considerable height, 
ad above the general level of the district. Bow- 
J wood rears its head above the rest. But 
1d even this lies much below the downs that 
ne back it. The southwest quarter, on the con- 
y. trary, dips below the general level, forming 
1 a valley, which gives passage to the Wilt- 
Je shire branch of the Avon. 
With respect to SURFACE WATER, 
— —the middle being the highest part of 
= the general level,. the district forms a 
- kind of double vale; dipping towards each 
d WW extremity; though not perceptibly, to the 
e distant eye. Springs are abundant. Rivu- 


lets numerous and small. Those of the east 
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end fall gently toward the Thames. Those 
of the southwest, more rapidly into the 
Avon ; whose bed lies low ; collecting, as 
well, the springs of the vale, as those of the 
margins of the hills, on either side. As it 
approaches the neighbourhood of Bath, the 
valley grows deeper and narrower : the cha- 
racter of the country changing, from a vale- 
like expanse, to a broken surface; a croud 
of hills; a style of country between the 
beautiful and the picturesque. 

The vegetable PRODUCE of this district 
is chiefly grass. Perhaps, two thirds of it 
is in a state of 0LD GRASS LAND: one fourth 
ARABLE. The rest WOODLAND. 

The APPLICATION of the grass land 
is principally to cows,—whose milk is, in a 
Manner wholly, converted into CHEESE,— 
the manufacturing of which was the only 
object that led me into the district. 

NORTH WILTSHIRE CHEESE is, at 
present, in the first estimation, among those 
who indulge their appetites. It has a rich- 
ness, and at the same time, a mildness, which 
recommends it to many, in preference to 
that of Glocestershire; even of the vale of 


Berkeley; whose cheese, though of the first 
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quality as to richness, has in general a sharp- 
ness, a degree of pungency, which is offen- 
sive to some palates, though coveted by 
others: the produce of each district may, 
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IO endeavour to render an account of 
the DAIRY MANAGEMENT of NoRTH WILT- 
SHIRE, as interesting as the subject will per- 


Irth 


and 


in a mit, and as intelligible as the nature of it 
* requires, it will be necessary to examine, 


still farther, the site, or scene of manage- 
ment, and the elements or materials, from 
which the products arise, as well as the 
means of production; and, for these pur- 
poses, it will be requisite to examine, sepa- 
rately, the following subjects. 5 


nly 


3, at 
10Se 
ich- 
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3 I. ESTATES. This fertile district is 
WH chiefly the property of men of large estates; 
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and may boast of some capital RES1DENGrs, 
BADMINTON, the principal residence of the 
DuKE oF BEAUFORT, is seated on its north- 
ern margin : as Bowwoop, the residence of 
the MaRguis or LAnNsDoOWN, is on the south- 
ern. Lord BoLinGBROKE and SiR Jawts 
Loxs have seats near its center. Besides 
these, and the residences of several GENTILE- 
MEN, the DukE or MARLBOROUGH, Lokp 


CL.ARENDON, and other Noblemen have off 


estates, in different parts of the district. 

The yeomanry is inconsiderable. The 
occupation being almost wholly in T- 
NAN TS. 

The RENT of grass land is from twenty 
to thirty shillings, an acre. Twentyfive 
shillings may, perhaps, be taken as the pre- 
sent medium rent. Grass land, therefore, 
lets higher, here, than in the vale of Berke- 
ley: not, however, owing to its superior 


quality, or to its being more dearly rented; 


but to the circumstance of its having, most- 
ly, a mixture of arable land lying among 
it ; a circumstance, which that of the vale 
of Berkeley is in want of, 

The TENANCY of the district varies: some 
estates remain at will; while others have 
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long been let under leases; some of them 
of twentyone years. 

To the honor of this district, it may, I be- 
lieve, with truth be said, that although re- 
quisite alterations have, of late years, been 
made, little of that oppression, which has 
maniſested itself, in many districts, has taken 
place in this. The good opinion and confi- 
dence, which ought ever to subsist between 
landlords and their tenants, appear to be 
still sufficiently maintained, in the district 
under observation. 


II. FARMS. There are few distriets of 
the island, equally habitable, equally well 


| S0iled, and principally in a state of grass 


land, in which farms are $0 LARGE, as in 
North Wiltshire. Well soiled countries be- 
ing early inhabited, the lands became much 
divided ; and the distinct occupations, where 
they have not been designedly thrown toge- 
ther, still remain small. But, here, farms of 
2 or 3 hundred pounds, a year, are common. 
Some of five or six hundred. And one (at 
least) of seven or eight hundred, a year. 
The chARACTERIsTIc of farms has been 
intimated. Some of them are all grass; 
8 I. 
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but, in general, they have a portion of 
arable land belonging to them : a circum- 
Stance favorable to a dairy. One of the 
largest dairymen in the district, who has 
not this advantage, frequently fetches his 
straw, or litter, six for seven miles! 

From the present PLAN of farms in gene- 
ral, we may conclude, that they have long 
lain in their present form, and are not recent 
aggregations of farm and farm. The house 
is generally near the center, with large cow 
grounds reaching up to the yards. The 
grounds, too, appear to be proportioned to 
the sizes of the farms. On the largest, 
grounds of fifty acres, or more, are not un- 


frequent: though smaller grounds, admit- 


ting ol a change of pasture, would, perhaps, 
be more eligible. 

The YARDs are, in general, mere milking 
places; without any shelter, for cattle, in 
winter; when the cows (where the land 
will bear them) are foddered and milked, 
abroad, in the grounds. Some farms, how- 
ever, especially where the soil is tender, 
have shedded yards: I saw one (the largest 
farm, I believe, in the district) which has 4 
Spacious yard, nearly inclosed with sheds; 
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| of there being shed room, on the farm; for near 

um- a hundred cows. | 

the The yards are not unusually paved, with 

has brick-shaped stones, set edge-way: in one 

his instance, I found them floored with asbes 
of clods, cut out of open drains, &c. laid 

ene- about a foot thick. These bind, and make 


ong i an excellent bottom. If they shovel up, 
cent they are good manure. It might be good 
Ouse management, when materials can be had, to 
renew them, as they become saturated with 
the fertilizing quality of the dung. 


III. SOIL and MANAGEMENT. The 
SPECIES of soil is various. In general, it is 
a rich, deep, productive loam. Some of the 
swells are of a stiffer more clayey soil; and 
some of them, towards the north side of the 


king district, are of a © brashy nature: appear- 
2, IN ing as detashed waves from the Cotswold 
land hills. While part of the summit of one (the 
ked 


lovely swell on which Swindon Stands) is 
literally a blowing sand. 
The suBsoIL, too, is various: in many 
places, a calcareous rubble, or even a kind of 
rocæ, rises up to the soil, and this in the low 
flat parts of the district: an uncommon 


L 2 
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circumstance. In the valley of Avon, a 1 
Stratum of gravel intervenes, between the 
soil and a bed of blue mart ; which, from 
some experiments recently made, appears 
to be very beneficial to grass land; though, Gli 
by analysis, it proves to be weak in calca- 


for 

riosity. yer 
A district which, by natural situation, is the 
low, and whose surface is, at the same time, a d 


mise into inequalities ; especially where 
the gubstrata are of different qualities; cold 
springy plots will necessarily arise; and 
UNDERDRAINING become requisite. In this 
district, much has been done. Toward the 
east end of it, stones are plentiful. In the 
valley of Avan, some turf-drains have been 
made, which, thus far, stand very well. I 


here saw an instance of sub-draining rusby of 
_ interſurrows, of high wide ridges ; and with o 


good success.“ Some yards of each furrow, 
which, formerly, bore nothing but rushes, 
or other palustrean weeds, now produce 
herbage equal, or nearly equal, to the rest 
of the land: a species of improvement, 
which is wanted, in almost every grass land 
district. 


* By Mr. Braces of Avon. 
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The MANYRING of grass land is, here, 
pretty common: but the game bad effect, on 
the cheese made from land recently ma- 
nured, is observed, here, as in the vales of 
Glocestershire. Judieious dairymen, there- 
fore, mow, invariably I understand. the first 
year after manuring, The second year, 
they find it may be pastured, by cows, with 
a degree of safety. 

On adairy farm, where cows are foddered 
upon the land, little manure is rajsed. The 
* hog pounds” are the principal source; 
and the produce of these, valuable as it 
might be made, is, I am afraid, suffered, in 
general, to run waste into the common 
Shores. One judicious manager, however, 
is preparing a cistern, to receive the liquor 
of his hog-sties, intending to carry it out in 
carts, and scatter it upon his lands, in a li- 
quid state ; while another* suffers it to run 
into a wide open reservoir, in which mold, 
and earthy matter of difierent sorts, are 
hot. When these are saturated, they are 
carried away, as manure, and fresh mate- 
rials thrown in: a practice, which, I am 


persuaded, will in the end, be found more 


* Mr. ISL Es of Shaw. 
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beneficial (as the manure will be more dur- 
able) than diluting the drainage with water, 
and carrying it on as liquid manure. 


IV. WATER. The numerous springs 
and rivulets, with which the district abounds, 
afford convenient watering places. But 
with respect to the quality of water, as a 


beverage for cows, from which cheese is ta 


be made, I have not, in this district, been 
able to come at any information. It is a 
subject, which does not appear to have 
been thought of, much less discussed, or 
made the subject of observation or experi- 
. ment. Intelligent dairymen think, that 
running water must be best; but their opi- 
nion appears to be little mort than ur- 
mise; without any solid foundation to 
ground it upon. 


V. HERBAGE and MANAGEMENT. 
From a general view of the district, in the 
month of July, I could perceive no material 
difference, with respect to the sPEctrs of 
herbage, between this district and the 
vales of Glocestershire. The RAYGRAS, 
DOGSTAIL, and WHITE TREFOIL were, then, 


1 
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the prevailing herbage of the pasture 
GA 1 0 

Here, as in the vale of Berkeley, the grass 
lands are mostly very old their AGE, in ge- 
neral, unknown: forty years is the youngest 
I heard of. The entire district appears to 
have been, heretofore, under the plow; 
though few traces of common field are at 
present evident. | 

This district and the vale of Berkeley, 


which are separated by the Stroud water hills, 
some eight or ten miles across, are, in many 


respects, similar, and different from all other 
districts I have hitherto examined. 
The MANAGEMENT of grass lands, in this 


district, is similar to that of the vale of Berke- 


ley. The cow grounds (which are pretty 
commonly skimmed with the sithe once, at 
least, in the summer) lie near the house, and 
the mowing grounds, at a distance: the chief 


difference between the two districts is, that 


North Wiltshire abounds with “ WATER 
MEADs, in situations which will admit of 
this admirable improvement. 


VI. COWS and MANAGEMENT. The 
dairies of, this district are large. Several, I 


_ cos. 


believe, of a hundred cows (I saw two of 
this size) forty or or fifty make a common. 
Sized dairy. 

The srrciEs of cow is, invariably, the 
longhorned ; which has here been the esta 
blished species, time immemorial I I did not, 
at least, gain any evidence of its first intro- 


duction; or of any other species being pre- 


valent in the district. 

Many of these cows are purebased; but 
numbers are every year bred,—and have, 
time immemorial, been bred, in this district; 
where they appear to be as ſully established, 


as they are in Leicestershire, and the other 


midland counties. 

The principal place of purchase is High- 
worth, near the eastern extremity of the dis- 
trict ; to which great numbers are brought, 
weekly, during some months in the spring, 
from Staffordshire and the other midland 
counties. The prices given for cows, with 
calves at their feet, at that season, is extra- 
ordinary, There is one man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swindon, who has not given 
less than fifteen or sixteen pounds, or gui- 
neas, during the last ten years! From 
twelve to fifteen is the ordinary price. None 
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but prime cows are brought into the coun- 
try. Even the Glocester market is ge- 
nerally picked, by dealers, who take the 
prime cows into Wiltshire. 

The cows, which are bred in the country, 
are not inferior to those driven into it. Bulls 


bear a good price; but are not let, at the ex- 
travagant rate, which they have of late years 


arisen to, in the midland counties. Mr. Ba- 
pox of Deyhouse, near Swindon, has a fine 
dairy of three or four score cows, mostly of 
his own rearing. But Mr. Beams of Avon, 
near Chippenham, stands first in the district, 
as a breeder. He has forty cows, which, in 
mould-—though not in size may vie with 
any dairy of cows the midland country can 
produce; and has, this Season (1788) a lot of 


the evenest and most beautiful year ling hei- 


ſers, I have ever seen, in any country. But 
he has hired bulls from the midland district; 


the fountain-head, at present, of this species 


of cattle. Nevertheless, it may be said, with- 
out risque, that, at present, no district in 
the kingdom, of equal extent, can show 
Such herds of cows, whether for number or 
value, as are, at this time, in the district un- 
der notoe. 
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The MANAGEMENT of DAIRY COWS is 
much the same, here, as in Glocestershire : 


except that, here, they are more generally 


kept out, during winter, in the open grounds; 
which, in general, are better able to carry 
them, without injury, than are those of Glo- 
cestershire; where the subsoil is more re- 
tentive. | 

The hay is all carried upon the land, on 
mens backs (a laborious employment) and 
scattered regularly over the ground; fod- 
dering on fresh ground, every day: by 
which means the land is equally benefitted, 
and the hay eaten up clean. 

One particular, respecting the summer 
management of cows, deserves to be men- 
tioned. It is usual for dairymen to keep a 
few sbeep among their cows. About one 
Sheep to a cow. But there are men, here, 
and those of the first character as dairy far- 
mers, who object even to this small number: 
alleging, that a few sheep are nearly the 


same trouble as a flock ; and that, by nib- 
bling out the choicest herbage, they are ene- 


mies to the cheese cowl. Nevertheless, there 


are others of opinion, that, on very rich land, 


land too rich for cheese, sheep are beneficial 


A a uw fwawmw 
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to the dairy ; and they may be right: there 


certainly cannot be a more ingenious me- 


thod of impoverishing the pasture of cattle, 
than that of mixing Sheep among them. 


VII. DAIRY MANAGEMENT. This 
will require to be subdivided, as in the other 
districts. 

1. MANAGERS. Through ks interest of 
AuBROSRE GoppaRD, EsguikE (Member for 
the county) who has a considerable estate 
lying round his residence at SwIN DON; and 
by the assiduities of Mr. FARMER, one of 
the most considerable cheese factors in the 
district ; I gained free admission to some of 
the first dairies in the eastern part of it: 
and through the obliging assistance of Mr. 


 Brames of Avon, my. information in the 


southwestern quarter was rendered equally 
valuable. 

I had an opportunity of seeing the entire 
processes of six different dairies, from forty 
to a hundred cows each: and saw a suffi- 
ciency of others, to gain a general idea of 
their management. 

Mr. IL Es of Saw, in the Swindon quar- 
ter, who may, I believe, be called the first 
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dairyman in the district, and who is equally 
able and ready to inform, was particularly 
obliging in shewing me his own and his 
neighbour's management. Mrs, Bapoy of 
DEYHouUsE, near Swindon, a most expe- 
rienced and intelligent manager, and whose 
management is, in many respects, singular, 
was equally liberal of information. And Mr. 
Rich, of FoxHam, in the Chippenham quar- 
ter, a sk ilful and attentive dairyman, whose 
cheese has long been held in the highest es- 
timation, and which is, in reality (this year 


at least) the most uniform, and the most 


highly flavored dairy of cheese I have any 
where tasted, —was not less solicitous in 
giving me, without reserve, the wished for 
intelligence.* | 


One general remark, respecting the 3 of 
this district, requires to be made. It is eustomary, even 
in the largest dairies, for the ostensible manager, whe- 
ther mistress or maid, to perform the whole operation of 
making checse; except the last breaking, &c. and the 
vatting; in which she has an assistant. But this, in a 
dairy of eighty or a hundred cows, is too great labor for 
any woman: it is painful to see it. In one instance, in 
this district, a man was employed in this laborious de- 
partment: and in a large dairy, it is certainly man's 
work. A CURD-MILL (see YORKSHIRE, Art. CHEESE) 
would lessen the labor considerably. 
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2. DART ROOM. The * deyhouges” of 
this district, are spacious and commodious.* 
Set round with presses and whey leads: no 
chelves: the area being left free for the 
cowls, churns, &c. The floors of stone. 

. Cleanfiness is seen, in every dairy: a de- 
gree of neatness is observable, in some. 
Every thing is conducted in a superior style. 
There are men of independency and spirit, 


| who set the example. Mr. Iles's dairyroom 


and © cheeselofts form an exhibition worth 
going some miles to see. 

The North Wiltshire dairyrooms, in ge- 
neral, have 0UTER DOORS; frequently open- 
ing under a penthouse, or open leanto shed : 
a good conveniency ; affording shade and 


One for forty cows, measured 20 by 16. One for 
a hundred, 30 by 40; besides a back leanto for whey 
leads, &c. 

tWury LEaps. They have, here, a peculiarity 
which is noticeable. Instead of a pin or plug being made 
use of, to stop the outlet pipe in the bottom of the lead, 
the pipe is furnished with a common turn-cock; and, in 
some cases, the pipes, I was told, are continued from 
the leads to the cistern or general reservoir; thereby 
saving the labor of carrying out the whey in pails. But 


quere, may not the whey, in this case, corrode the pipes, 
and be injurious to the hogs? 
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Shelter; and giving a degree of coolness to 
the dairyroom. In one instance, I observed 
two doors: a common close-boarded door, 
on the inside; and an open-paled gate-like 
door, on the outside: giving a free admis- 
sion of air, in close warm weather; and, at 
the same time, being a guard against dogs 
and poultry. A conveniency, which would 
be an improvement to any dairyroom, in 
the summer season. 

3. UrENsILSò. Similar to those of Gloces- 
tershire. The weight of the press is a box 

filled with sand or gravel. The dimensions of 

one, filled with sand, is 18 inches square, 
by two feet two inches long, on the inside 
(measuring the depth of sand only). A cubi- 
cal inch of the sand, when dry, weighs g68 
grains; consequently, the whole weight of 
Sand is not quite four hundredweights. 

The“ broad” vats are of the same dimen- 
sion as those of Glocestershire : namely, 132 
diameter. The loaf” vats 10 to 12 inches 
diameter, by four to six inches deep. The 
vats are mostly without holes; that they 
may retain the brine the longer. = 

It is observable, that the pail, of the Avon 

quarter, is the large one-handled pail of 
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Glocestershire ; while, about Swindon, the 
common pail of the southern counties (iron 
hooped, with an iron bow) is universally 
in use; carried on yokes, in the London 
manner. 

The cowl is proportioned to the size of 


the dairy. I measured one near ſour feet 


diameter: yet this is sometimes too small, to 
contain the milk of the dairy. In this case, 
two cowls are used: and, when part of the 


whey is laded off, the two parcels of curd 


are mixt and broken together. 

4. Miixins. The hours of milking are 
very early. In the morning, the cows are 
generally 1 in the yards, by four o'clock ;— 
in the afternoon, by three. In some dairies, 
and in the middle of summer, the cows are 
in the yard, and the whole family up, by 
three o'clock in the morning ! Thus di- 
viding the two meals equally. 

The number of milkers are proportioned 
to the number of cows—ten cows to a 
milker is the general allowance. In large 


dairies, the principal part of the milkers are 


laborers, or their wives, or daughters. 
The cows are milked, promiscuously; and 
only once over, at a meal; not © stroked,” 


* 
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4 Kripped,. or drawn a second time, as they : 
are in many districts: a practice, which ! her 
have not observed either in Glocestershire, che 
or Wiltshire. Lo 

me 


The OBIEC TS of the dairy, which, in is 
this case, will be required to be noticed, are the 
Calves. | 
Cheese. : 
CALVES. The calves, which are not 
reared, are fatted, by $UcKLiNG, for the Lon- 
don market. Mostly sent up dead; cut up sin 


in quarters; and packed in hampers, with are 
damp cloths. The common age of butcher- [an 
ing is six, seven, or eight weeks. LO 


Here, instead of calf pers, or stages, CALF Ne 
STALLS are in use. Each calf has its sepa- 
rate stall. about two feet wide and four feet 
long; just room enough to lie down ; on a 
platform of boards or laths ; with a range 
of troughs before their heads; with which, 
in this case, they stand toward the wall; 
tied up short, as aged cattle : a plan which 
might well be adopted, by the suckling far- 
mers, about the metropolis. It has many 
advantages over the pens there in use. 


NORTH WILTSHIRE,  t6r 
CHEESE. The sproirs of cheeses made 
here, are various. Early in spring, soft thin 
cheeses are made, and sent up weekly to the 
London market. In some dairies, it seems, 


the whole, or a principal part, of the make 


is put into nets. But the common make of 
the district consists of 
| Thin cheeses, 

Broad-thick, and 

Loaf cheeses. 

| The thin and the broad-thick sorts are 

similar to those of the vale of Berkeley; and 
are, I understand, sold in London, as double 
and single GLOCESTER. It is the narrow 
LOAF CHEESE, Which goes under the name of 
NorTH WILTSHIRE cheese; and which has 
of late years become so high in fashion, 
as to fetch fifteen or twenty shillings, a 
hundredweight, more, at market, than thin 
cheese, of perhaps a superior specific qua- 
ly. 

It may reasonably be asked, why is any 
other species made in the district? The an- 
swer is, every one makes loaf cheeses who 
can, with any degree of certainty. They not 
only require more skill, and more labor, 
than thin cheeses; but it is generally be- 

V OL, 11. M 
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lieved, that much depends upon the ground 
from which they are to be made. The fact 
is, I understand, that more than half the 
make of the district goes to market, in the 
form of thin cheese, which, at present, is 
not worth more than 27 to 28s. a hundred- 
weight, while not one fourth of it is sent in 
loaves, which, notwithstanding the low price 
of cheese in general, is worth from 43 to 
505. a cWr. 

Loaf cheeses, however, have their disad- 
vantages ; though not equal to the present 
disproportion of price. They require not 
only more labor, but more pressroom; and, 
what is still more inconvenient, especially to 
the necessitous, they do not come so quick to 
market, requiring a much longer time to 
ripen in, than thin cheeses : consequently, 
more loftroom is likewise necessary. 

Nevertheless, these inconveniences are in- 
considerable, when compared with the ad- 
vantage they have at market. Every man, 


therefore, whose skill and grounds will per- 
mit him, and who is not in necessitous cir- 


cumstances, makes loaf, or thick cheeses ; 


which, in general, bear a price approaching 
to tint of loaves. 
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The MANAGEMENT now requires to be 
particularized. 

1. SEASON OF MAKING. In large dairies, 
cheesemaking is continued throughout the 
year! Not only cheese for the family, but 
factor's cheese, also, is made through the 
winter season. In one dairy, I saw a very 


considerable parcel of broad-thick cheeses, 


which were literally made in winter. Many 
tons of factor's cheese is every year made, 
in this district, entirely from bay ; which, 
if good, is said to afford not only closer, 
but richer cheese, than grass. Winter- 
made cheese, however, 1s long in ripen- 
ing, and is liable to be scurfy and white- 
coated. But time overcomes one of these 
disadvantages, and a coat of red paint the 
other. 

2. Miix. The * quality of the 
milk is not here debased. The milk is run 
neat, or nearly neat from the cow. The 
Glocestershire practice of! keeping a little 

ut,“ for milk butter, is not here in use. 

It is not, at least, the common practice 

of the country, for the cheesemakers to 

gell milk butter. In one or two instances, 

Which I attended to more closely, not a 
Me 
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drop was added to the new milk neat from 


the cow. 


g. CoLoRiNG. The coloring of cheese has 
been long a practice, in this district. The 
oldest dairywoman I conversed with (sixty 
or seventy years of age) does not recollect 
to have seen cheese made, with its natural 
color. She remembers, very well, the intro- 
duction of the“ stone coloring ;” the pre- 
paration of annotta, now in use; and has 
herself made use of the © powder coloring ;” 
sanders ; which, she says, was usually boiled 
among a little milk, previously tc to its being 
put into the cowl. 

At present, the material, and the method 
of using it, is the same as in Glocestershire; 
except that a new species has lately made 
its appearance; giving the milk and the 
curd a beautiful yellow hue; very different 
from the redness communicated by a super- 
fluity of the common coloring. The base 
appears to be annotta; the difference being 
in the preparation. 

The color preferred, by the cheese factors 
of this district, is that of well colored bees- 
wax. Cheese of this color will fetch more, 
by some shillings a hundred weight, than 
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pale under- colored cheese, or that which is 


too highly reddened. 

4. RENNET. I met with nothing new, 
in this district, respecting rennets ; except 
in one dairy, in which a peculiar mode of 
preparation is made use of. 

The usual method is to make as much, 
at once, as will last several days; per- 
haps weeks; or the whole season. But, 
in this instance, it is made fresb every day: 
that is, fresh brine is added, every day; 
and never more than two vells—here pro- 
vincially © rades'—are suffered to lie in 
the jar, at once. The older of them is 


marked with a skewer; and as soon as it 


grows stale, is taken out and a fresh one 
added. 

This method of preparing rennet has been 
now continued, through two or three gene- 
rations. All I can say farther of it is, that 
the dairy, in which it is used, produces (if 
any one dairy has a decided preference) the 
best cheese of the district : but whether 
from the rennet, the ground, or the ma- 
nagement, or from the three jointly, is by 
no means evident. 
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5. Running. The milk is universally run, 
as it comes from the cow, or as it happens to 
be lowered by the little skimmed milk, 
which is put into it. Its degree of heat I 
never saw tried; not even with the hand! 
It is said that, in very close weather, the 
first milking is, sometimes, kept in separate 
vessels, or spread thin in a whey lead; but 
in general, I apprehend, its degree of heat, 
during the summer season, is never attended 
to! A fact, which I could not have believ- 
ed, had not my own observation, strength- 
ened by the thermometer, convinced me of 
it. I had conceived, that the superior excel- 
lency of the Glocestershire management 
consisted, very much, in running the milk 
cool; and expected to have found it run still 
cooler, in Wiltshire. But the following me- 


morandums, accurately taken, are a con- 


vincing proof of the contrary. 

SWINDON, Monday evening (21 July 1788. 
Heat of the air in the dairyroom 60*: milk 
87%: uncovered : came in one hour and 
ten minutes: the whey 835: 
middle quality. 

DEynoust— Tuesday evening. Air 6g“: 
milk 88: not covered: came in half an 


Pd 


the curd of a 
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hour: too much rennet:” whey 86*: the 
curd untender ; but far from "__ of a bad 
texture. 

WrsTLEYcoT—Wednesday morning. Air 


60': milk 86": uncovered : came in three 


quarters of an hour: whey 845: the curd of 
a good quality. 
 SHaWw—Wednesday evening. Air 697: 
milk 87*: not covered: came in about an 
hour: whey 86": (quantity very great: ) 
the curd of a good quality. 

Avon— Thursday evening. Air 60*: milk 
88*: closely covered, with a thick woollen 
cloth, to make the top and the bottom come 


together: came in about an hour: whey 


87*: the curd very good. 

FoxHAM—Friday evening. Air 60*: milk 
91*! covered with a thin cloth : came in one 
hour: whey Bg*! Nevertheless, the curd 
delicately tender | ! ! 

6. Cury. The management of the curd 
depends, in some measure, on the species of 


cheese. Thin cheese requires the least care 


and labor; and thick cheese less than loaves, 


which require the best skill and a of 
the manager. 
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In this department of the cheese manu- 
factory, the North Wiltshire dairywomen 
excel. 
they seem to think the principal art consists. 
It will therefore be proper to descend to 
its minutiæ. 


1. Breaking. This is done, entirely, with 


the hand and the dish: no kuife being in 
use, here, as in Glocestershire. In some 
dairies, great caution is observed, in the first 
fracture of the curd ; which is done, either 
with the hand, or the dish, moved gently in 
the center of the cowl; dividing the curd in- 
to large fragments: so as to let out the whey, 
leisurely, to prevent its carrying off with it 
the fat of the curd. When the curd has 
sunk a little way dow in the whey, it is 
broken more freely; and, having stood 
again to subside, and the clear whey on the 
top being laded off, it is reduced to a degree 


of fineness, proportioned to the species of 


cheese. For thin cheese, it is broken as fine 
as curd generally is, in Glocestershire ; for 
thick cheese, still finer; and for loaves, it is 
reduced, as it were, to atoms. 

In some dairies, it is violently agitated 
among the whey, with the hands; throwing 


It appears to be their forte. In it 
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it up from the bottom of the cowl, making it 
boil at the top, like a strong spring gush- 
ing out from below thesurface of deep water. 
This is called © beating” it: a practice which 
is objected to, by judicious dairymen ; tho” 
see most dairywomen do it, more or less, 
in the last breaking in the whey. 

2. Gathering. The ordinary practice is to 
lade off the whey, as it rises; pressing down 
the curd, with the bottom 57 the lading dish; 
to sink it the faster, and render it the firmer. 

In one instance, and this in a dairy whose 
practice is intitled to the first degree of at- 


tention, the curd, instead of being pressed 


with the back of the dish, is, while yet sus- 


pended in the whey, gathered, with the bowl 


of it, to one side of the cowl ; first carrying 
it gently round the cowl, to collect the curd 
more effectually. The whey, by this means, 
is got off much clearer, © greener” than it 
is when the curd is pressed, in a soft pappy 


state; a practice, which, eee im- 


poverishes the cheese. 
Most of the whey bein 1 
is heeled (in the commo 


got off, the cowl 
practice) to get 


the curd into a mass, on one side of it. The 
cowl is then replaced upright; the skirts 
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of the mass cut off, and piled upon the rest 
the mass gashed with a long knife; and the 
whey laded off; finally spunging it up, dry, 
with a cloth. 

The mass of curd is now pared down, 
slice after slice, (about an inch thick) and 
piled on the opposite side of the cowl ; at 
intervals pressing it close with the hands, 
and gashing it, to let out the whey more ef- 
fectually. The whole being thus gone over, 


the whey, which has been by this means 


extracted, is laded off, and taken up with a 
cloth, as before; and the curd piled a third 
time; and, in some dairies, a fourth time; 
slicing, gashing, and pressing it with the 
hands; making it, by this means, in a man- 
ner perfectly free from whey. A practice, 
which was new to me, and which is, per- 
haps, peculiar to North Wiltshire. 
I.n one instance, and that in the practice 
of a most intelligent and experienced dairy- 
woman, I observed an improvement of this 
method of freeing the curd from the whey. 
Instead of pressing the pile, at intervals, 
with the hands (a power which, when the 


quantity of curd is large, has but little ef- 


fect) a vat was put upon it, and loaded with 
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cheese weights; a cloth being spread over 
the bottom of the vat, to prevent their slid- 
ing. As the pile was carried up or . 
the vat was moved from part to part, $0 
to give an even pressure to the whole. By 
this means, the whey is in a manner wholly 
extracted. 

Some few dairies, i it seems, double press 
the cheeses: that is, put the curd in the 
press, before it be scalded, agreeably to the 
Berkeley practice. But it is considered as 
an inferior method. It certainly reduces the 
richness of the cheese, more than the prac- 
tice which is here described; and which, 


alone, fell under my observation, in Wilt- 


shire. 

g. Sine. The Sk method of 
scalding, here, is similar to that which has 
been described in the Glocestershire practice. 
The mass of curd is broken, to different de- 
grees of fineness: proportioned, not to tie 


species of cheese, altogether; but according 
to the skill of the dairy woman. In a first- 
rate dairy, making loaf cheeses, I saw it 
| broken very roughly. 

The quality of the scalding liquor, too, 
varies, here, as in Glocestershire. 


Some 
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scald with whey: some with water: others 


with water lowered with whey. 

The heat of the scalding liquor likewise 
varies, even in the ordinary practice of the 
district, very considerably: not however, 
as in Glocestershire, according to the quali- 
ty of the given curd; but according to the 
custom of the given dairy! Custom, how- 


ever, which may have been founded on long 


experience, and may be peculiary adapted 
to the ground, from which the curd is pro- 
_ daced, 

In the ordinary practice of the district, 
the North Wiltshire dairywomen may be 
said to scald highly. Five, out of the six 
dairies, whose scalding liquor I tried with 
the thermometer, heated the liquor, from 
102? to 140%, The heat of the mixture, of 
the liquor and curd, being from ge? to 110. 
So that, in the ordinary practice of the 
country, not only the milk is run, but the 
curd is scalded, much higher than in the 
vale of Berkeley. A circumstance, which! 
did not expect to find in North Wiltshire; 
whose cheese is characterized by a soft sa- 
ponaceous texture; diametrically opposite 
to that hardness,—toughness,—which scald- 
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ing appears to give t to the curd, in the first 
instance. 


But if a degree of surprize arises from 


the ordinary practice of the district, an eæ- 


centric practice, which I was favored with 
the inspection of, must be a matter of as- 
tonishment. What renders this instance of 
practice the more interesting, is its being 
struck out and pursued, by one of the oldest, 
best- experienced, and most intelligent dai- 
rywomen, I have any where conversed with. 


In this instance, the curd is literally scalded, 


with almost boiling water! namely, with 
boiling water qualified with a dash of cold 
water, before it be thrown into the cowl ; 
to prevent its © catching the curd.” The 
actual heat 192”. 

It is proper to be understood, however, 


that, in this case, the curd is not crumbled, 


or broken in the usual manner, before the 
salding liquor be thrown among it; but is 
cut into checkers, or dies, of about a cubi- 
cal inch each; with the same knife, used in 
nearly the same manner, as in slicing it. 
Another peculiarity of this practice is, 
that the curd is salted before it be scalded—a 
handful of salt, to every cheese, being 
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strowed over the checkers, Spread regularly 
on the bottom of the cowl, and worked in 
evenly among them. 

This is done, in conformity with the ge- 
neral principle of this practice: namely, 
* to keep the fat in the cheese; the salt 
being though to harden and close the out- 
sides of the cubes ; thereby preventing the 
butyraceous particles from being extracted, 
by the scalding liquor. The fact is, the wa- 
ter, instead of being made as rich and as 
thick as buttermilk, is left in the cowl, after 
the curd is taken from it, thinner than the 
clearest whey ; and without a speck of oil 
on its surface. 

In onedairy, which I had an opportunity 
of observing in this district, the scalding li- 
quor was covered with a sbeet of oil ; which 


might have been skimmed off its surface, 


1n:quantity: while in others, whether they 
were scalded higher or lower than this, not 
a drop of oil was to be seen; though the 
MANAGEMENT in every respect was similar. 
The GROUND, therefore, seems to be the 
cause of this difference; which, to me, ap- 
pears to be a circumstance singularly inte- 
resting. 
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4. Vatting. Nor i is scalding with boiling 


water; cutting the curd ; and salting it be- 


fore scalding ; the only peculiarities of that 
singular dairy. The dies of curd having 


been stirred among the scalding liquor, and 


lain a minute or two to be thoroughly heat- 
ed, are taken out of the scald,” which yet 
retains a heat of 130, with dishes, and imme- 
diately put into the vats, as hot as the hands 
can possibly bear! They press into the vats 
like beeswax, that has been very much 
softened by heat, or as cheese, which has 
been slighlty toasted. Two or three vats 
being filled, they are set in a shallow tub, 
placed on the dairy floor, and a loaded vat 
put upon them, to close the curd while warm: 
in my opinion, an admirable stroke of prac- 
tice: it had long struck me, in theory, as 


being likely to be eligible ; but was among 


the last things I expected to meet with in 
actual practice. 

Thus, not only richness, and a closeness 
of texture are probably obtained, by this 
course of treatment ; but the farm, on which 
It is used, is considered as being difficult to 
make cheese from ; and it is believed, that 
the method of treatment, which is here 


- 
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described, is the means of preventing the 


cheeses from heaving. The fact is, the. 


cheese (thin cheese) appears to be, with 
this treatment, above par as to quality. 
The methods of valting, in the other dai- 
ries which I examined, were various. In 
some, the scalding liquor was laded off, and 
the curd rebroke and salted in the cowl; 
while in others, the curd was taken warm out 
of the liquor, and Salted in the vat; thin 
cheeses, with a small handful, in one layer, 
—thick ones, with two small handfuls, in 
two layers, —loaves, with two handfuls, in 
three or four layers; spreading and rub- 
bing in the salt evenly among the curd. 
The dairy which has been mentioned as 
being celebrated for cheese of a superior qua- 
lity, scalds highly (1g0',) and vats the curd 
warm out of the scalding liquor ; while it re- 
tains 1053 of heat. Nevertheless, in a neigh- 
bouring dairy, which makes very good 
cheese, the curd is put cold into the vats. 
What can we infer from the aggregate of 
these circumstances? There appears to be 
but one alternative. Either different grounds 
require very different management : or the 
art of cheesemaking is less mysterious, thal 


— 
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has hitherto been imagined. To make good 
cheese Sometimes, from some grounds, is, I 
believe, a very easy matter ; but to make 
good cheese, at all times, and from all 
grounds, on a certainty, is what no person 
has yet been able to perform. Neverthe- 
less, I am more and more clearly of opinion, 
that with leisure and perseverance, assisted 


by a degree of chemical knowledge, and a 


proper apparatus, this object, difficult and 
desirable as it may be, is attainable. 

7. The Cures. 1. The management of 
the cheeses in the press is, much the same, 
here, as in Glocestershire. They are gene- 


rally salted twice ; (only one instance of the 


contrary ;) and remain in the press a time 
proportioned to the given thickness: thin 
cheeses, three or four meals: thick cheeses, 


four or five meals: loaves, five or six meals. 


2. The cheeses on the Shelves. From the 
press they are carried into rooms, fitted up 
with shelves for their reception ; some of 
them very commodiously: an entire lining 
round the walls, and, perhaps, a stage or 
two in the middle of the room; with only 
gang ways, wide enough to pass convenient- 
ly between them. 

VOL. 1I. N 


injury. 
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On these, the young cheeses remain, until 


they be cleaned, or until the shelves be full; 
turning them, as often as the weather and 
their respective ages require. 
3. The method of cleaning varies: in 
some dairies, the summer cheeses have no- 
thing done to them ; except having their 
edges wiped. The blue coat rises soon 
enough, and sufficiently to hide their rough- 
nesses. In others, they are only scraped, 
dry (by the milking man) and, in others, 
washed and brushed with a pail brush, 
without being scraped. I met with no 
instance, in which they are soaked, by the 
hour in water, and afterwards scraped, as in 
Glocestershire. Some object even to wel- 
ting them: all to soaking them: not only 
as making them soft, thereby checking 
their ripening, and backening their sale; 
but as being dangerous to the cheeses; 
which, if they have the smallest cracks, 
absorb the water, and receive irreparable 
4. No painting; except of winter-made 
cheeses; which generally throw out a white 
scurfy coat, difficult to be got rid of, in any 


other way. These are covered with a uni 
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form coat of paint; but the general make 
of the country are, as yet, permitted to go 
to market in their own blue coats. 

5. From the shelf room they are taken 
to other rooms, provincially * lofts,” and 
spread over the floor; which is repeatedly 
cleaned, by rubbing it with cloths ; but not 
prepared with sueculent vegetables; except 
for old thick cheeses, in order to prevent or 
kill the mites, which thick cheese is liable 
to be infected with, before it be ripe enough 
for market. In this case, the leaves of the 
elder are, I believe, principally used. 

In one dairy, (Deyhouse) I observed an 
admirable arrangement of cheese rooms. 
The shelf room is immediately over the 
Annen. And the lofts, over the shelf 
room; with trapdoors in each floor, to 
hand the cheeses through. A plan which 
saves much aukward carriage, and might 
well be adopted in every dairy that will ad- 
mit of it. 


8. MARKET. The cheese of this district, 


| like' that of Glocestershire, is bought up, 


principally by FACTORS, Who live in and 

near the district, and who send it mostly 

to the London market; the younger by 
N 2 
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land, the older by water carriage. One fac- 
tor (or copartnership of factors) is said 
to send seven or eight hundred tons, an- 
nually. ' N 
The small cheeses are generally drawn, 
from the larger dairies, once a month; and 
down perhaps to five or six weeks old. The 
large cheeses require a much longer time, 
before they be marketable. The produce of 
winter, and early spring, goes off in au- 
tumn: the latter make, the ensuing spring. 
Besides what the factors purchase, consi- 
derable quantities are still sent, annually, to 
READING FAIR. The distance thirty to for- 
ty miles; according to the part of the dis- 


trict, from which they are sent; hired wag- 


gons being employed to carry them. 


The Price, for the last ten years, has 


been, for thin cheese, from go to 338. a hun- 
dred. For thick, 40 to 45s. For loaves, 45 
to 3086. At present, and last year, thin 
cheese has been very low : 23 to gos. The 
present par price 28s. While thick cheese; 
and especially loaves ; keep up, nearly, at 
their old prices. There is, at present, from 
15 to 20s. a hundred difference, between the 
prices of thin and loaf cheeses ! Neverthe- 
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less, it has been said, and I believe with 
truth, that more than half the produce of the 
district is thin cheese. A striking evidence, 
this, of the present imperfection of the art 
under consideration. 

9. PRODUCE. The produce of milk I had 
not sufficient opportunity to attend to, ac- 
curately. To that of cows by the day I was 
most attentive. This ran, in every instance, 
except one, from 2lb. to 24 1b. a cow. The 


one exception was comewhat below alb.— 
221b. has, I am told, been produced from 


cows, which came well in together, and 
were in full milk. 

The produce of cows by the year is, in this 
district almost incredible. Three to four 
hundredweights, a cow, is universally 
spoken of, as the common produce. Four 
and a half not unfrequent. Four hundred- 
weights being nearly the par produce. 


There is a well attested instance, in which a 


small dairyman sold thirtyfive hundred- 
weights from seven cows; besides what was 
used in his family! But the cows were in 
their prime, and extraordinary milkers. 
There are two reasons why the produce 
of cows, in this district, exceed that of cows, 
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in Glocestershire. The cows are larger, and 
the season of making longer: here, cheese 
made the year round. Whereas, in Gloces- 
tershire, the season of making lasts little 
more than seven months of the twelve. 

The annual produce of the district, has not, 
perhaps, been calculated: I met with no es- 
timate of it. Supposing one third of the 
district to be appropriated to cows, and al- 
low that each acre thus occupied yields one 
hundred weight of cheese, (calculating on 
four acres and four hundredweights to 
cow) the aggregate produce is, at least, one 
hundred thousand hundredweights, or five 
thousand tons, a year. 

Admitting that there is a market for the 
whole produce of the district, in loaf cheeses, 
and taking the medium disparity of price be- 
tween loaf cheeses and thin cheeses, to be 
ten shillings, a hundredweight, or ten pounds 
a ton ; and allowing that, at present, hall 
the produce of the district is sent to market 
in the form of thin cheese, —North Wiltshire 
is sustaining, annually, a loss of twentyhve 
thousand pounds, through the present im- 
perfection of the art of cheesemaking. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CHEESE MA- 
NUFACTURE OF GLOCESTERSHIRE AND 
WILTSHIRE. | 


THE sPECIEs OF CHEESE, produced in this 
island, are various. The markets, however, 
are principally filled with two species: the 
one of a dry loose contexture, and of a rough 
austere flavor ; the other, milder to the 
taste, and of a close waxlike texture. The 
former is sold under the name of CHESHIRE 
cheese; and is chiefly the produce of that 
county and North Wales: the latter, under the 


name of GLOCESTERSHIRE cheese; provided 


its quality entitle it to that distinction : if 
not, it takes, I believe, in general, the name 
of WARWICKSHIRE cheese ; but, in reality, 
is produced in several counties. The pro- 
ducts of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Glocestershire, Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Y orkshire, are very similar: 
—all of them as difterent from the produce 
of Cheshire, as if they were manufactured 
from a different material. 144. "860 

It is this milder species, which is a prin- 
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article of food, of various classes of working 
people; and which, therefore, claims the 
first and the highest attention. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE has long held a decided 
Superiority, in the production of this article 
of human food. At present, NoxTH W1LT- 
SHIRE is a competitor, and hids fair to take 
the lead. In these volumes, the practices of 
the two counties are, I believe, accurately 
and, the more difficult passages, fully regis- 
tered, down to their lowest minutiæ. 

Therefore, without any view to blazon 
my own industry, or to set off, unfairly, the 
work I am executing, I will venture to sug- 
gest, that whoever shall examine, with at- 
tention, the three separate practices, which 
are here registered, will know more of the 
subject under examination, than any indivi- 

dual of the two counties knew, at the time 
of registering. 

The knowledge, even of practitioners, is 
in a manner wholly confined to their own 
individual practice ; or, perhaps, to that of 
some few confidential neighbours. 

The manufacturing of cheese is not like 
the cultivation of lands. This is a public 
employment, open to any one who travels 
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across the site of cultivation: that, a private 


from the public eye : and what may appear 
extraordinary, the minutiæ are seldom fa- 
miliar, even to the master of the dairy, in 
which they are practised ! The dairyroom is 
consecrated to the sex; and it is general- 
ly understood to require some interest, 
and address, to gain full admission to its 
rites. ä 

The information I have been favored 
with, while it shows the superior sk ill of the 


Glocestershire and Wiltshire dairywomen, 


and exhibits the best practice of the king- 
dom at this day, proves, in a striking man- 
ner, the imperfectness of the art, even in 
these long- experienced and enlighted dis- 
tricts. Glocestershire acknowledges a de- 
gree of decline; and Wiltshire, notwith- 
standing the spirit of improvement has evi- 
dently been some time on the wing, con- 
fesses with equal frankness, that it has not 
yet been able to reach any degree of cer- 
tainty, much less perfection. 

At present, the art is evidently destitute 


of principles. So far from being scientific, 


it is altogether immechanical. It may be 
said to be at present, a knack involved in 
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mystery. Therefore, its fair professors, tho“ 
they may claim a degree of NATURAL CLE- 


VERNESS, to which we have no pretension, 
and which only could have raised the art, in 
the extempore way, in which it is at present 
practised, to the height it has attained,— 
having tried their skill, alone, without ob- 
taining the requisite degree of excellency, 
can have no good objection, now, to let us 


try our joint endeavours. And I call upon 


every man of science, who has opportunity 


and leisure, to lend them his best assistance. 
And would wish to recommend to intelli- 


gent dairy farmers to be more attentive, 


than they appear to be at present, to what 


so nearly concerns their interest. 


DISTRICT THE FIFTH. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
THE DISTRICT: 


IN EXTENT, Herefordshire ranks 
among the smaller counties. Its oUTLINE 
forms nearly a circle. The mean diameter, 
about forty miles: including somewhat 
more than twelve hundred square miles, or 
about eight hundred thousand acres. 

The SURFACE is broken, in a remark- 
able manner. No wide open vale, nor any 
extensive range of hill, appears in Hereford- 
Shire. In the north-western quarter, some 
separated links of the Welch mountains rise 
above the hillocks and minor hills, which 
are scattered over the rest of the county; 
but much the greater part of it resembles 
the sweetly broken country, in the central 
parts of Kent; which, as Glocestershire, has 
its beautiful features; but Herefordshire 
may be said, without flattery, to be altoge- 
ther beautiful. 
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Its RIVER is the wYE ; which takes an 
extensive sweep through the southwestern 
quarter. From a bend toward the center of 


the county, the Luc, —a fine brook,.— 


branches northward; collecting, with its 
various branchlets, the waters of the north 
and eastern quarters of the county. Each 
brook, and almost each rivulet, has its © bot- 
tom” or valley; with meadows, in some 


places, of considerable width; and with 


meadow- banks, broken yet fertile ; steep 
enough to give beauty to the surface, and 
genialness to the soil; yet not too steep for 
the purposes of cultivation. 5 
The SOIL is every where fertile: no wa- 
tery low lands; nor thinsoiled barren hills; 
except, perhaps, in the northern and west- 


ern outskirts. Every other part is uniformly 
productive. The eastern side of the county 
is chiefly a stiff clay, of great strength and 


tenacity ; mostly red, but in some places 
of the ordinary color. The western side 
is lighter ; but still the soil is produc- 
tive. 

From this description, which is no way 
exaggerated, the county of Hereford may 
well be deemed a delightful land to live in: 
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and it abounds in RESIDENCES,—17 defiance 
of bad roads. 5 

The ROADS of Herefordshire may well 
be proverbial, in England: they are such 
as one might expect to meet with, in the 
marshes of Holland, or the mountains of 
Switzerland. Even the entrance into the 
county, from the foot of Mayhill to Ross, 
the principal thoroughfare from London 
to Herefordshire - and part of south Wales 
would not be deemed a sufficient by road, 
in many parts of the kingdom. The nar- 
row forest roads and hollow ways still re- 
main: in many places it is impossible for 
two carriages to pass each other; while, in 
some, the bared rock, worn into inequalities, 
by heavy rains, and by being travelled up- 
on century after century, is the present turn- 
pike road! such a road in Vorkshire, tho 
leading only from village to village, would 
be indicted: and how those who travel, at 
least annually, through this dangerous pass, 
can suffer it to remain in its present dis- 
graceful state, can be accounted for no other 
way, than in their being accustomed to worse 
in the neighbourhoods of their residences. 
The lands, in some parts of the county, 
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would be improved one fourth of their pre- 
sent value, by good roads. At present, six 
or seven horses are necessary to drag a load 
of corn to market. Vet materials are sin- 
gularly abundant, in almost every part of 
the county. A century ago, other counties 
labored under similar circumstances. 
STATE OF INCLOSURES. Hereford- 
Shire is an inclosed county. Some few rem- 
nants of common fields are seen, in what is 
called the upper part of the county; but in 
general it appears to have been inclosed 
from the forest state ; crooked fences, and 


winding narrow lanes.-—These circum- 


stances assist in giving badness to the roads, 
and beauty to the country. 


The PRESENT PRODUCTIONS of 
Herefordshire are uncommonly various : in 


a general view, however, it falls under the 


idea of a corn country. The bottoms, never- 
theless, furnish great quantities of grass, and 
the sides of the hills luxuriate, in a singular 
manner, in wood—chiefly oak. Hereford- 
Shire, at this time, could show more YouNG 


OAKS than, perhaps, any other county of 


the kingdom: while the immediate banks of 
the vallies, and the skirts of the higher hills 
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are strowed with orchards. In some places, 
and seen in some directions, the bosoms of 
the swells appear to be covered with fruit 
trees; which, at the time I Saw them, were 
covered with fruit of the finest quality. 

The oBJECTS OF HUSBANDRY are Princi- 
pally CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, corn, hops,* and 
FRUIT LIQUOR. The two first, and the last, 
were the objects, which led me, in October 
1788, to an excusion into this county. 

My route was Ross, Ledbury, Bromyard, 
Leominster, Weobley, Mansel, Hereford, Ross, 
which last, and its neighbourhood, I like- 
wise visited! in n 178g. 


* Hoes. Considerable quantities of hops are grown 
in Herefordshire ; especially about Bromyard; in that 
part of the county bordering on what may be called the 
Hop District of Worcestershire. I wished to have 
made myself acquainted with the culture of hops, in 
this part of the kingdom ; but had not sufficient leisure 
to pay due attention to it. The plow appears to be 
more freely used, here, than in Kent. 


CATTLE. 


CATTLE. 


THE HEREFORDSHIRE breed of 
cattle, —taking it all in all, - may, without 
risque I believe, be deemed the first breed 
of cattle in the island. 


This superior variety of the middlehorned 


breed has been noticed ; and its oxen mi- 
nutely described.* In general appearance, 
the Herefordshire cattleresemble, very much, 
those of Sussex : except in their superior 
size: and still more nearly the present 
breed of the vale of Pickering: T notwith- 
standing these several districts are separated 
near two hundred miles, every way, from 
each other; with other breeds of cattle in- 
tervening. Their frame is altogether ath- 
letic, with the limbs, in most cases, sufh- 
ciently clean, for the purpose of travelling. 


* See vol. i. p. 245- 
T See YORKSHIRE, Sect, CATTLE. 
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The form of many of them, as BEAsTs or 
PRAUGHT, is nearly complete. 

Besides their superiority as beasts of 
draught ;—and their being eligible as dairy 
stock (being in this respect similar to those 
of Glocestershire) ;—the females, at least, 


fat kindly at an early age; the strongest 


proof of their excellency as FATTING 


| CATTLE. I have seen three-year-old heifers 


of this breed to use a familiar phrase “ as 
fat as mud: much fatter than any heifers 
of that age, I have seen, of any other breed; 
the spayed heifers of Norfolk excepted. 
Viewing the Herefordshire breed of cattle 
in this light, which I believe to be a true 
one, how unfortunate, for the rural affairs 
of these kingdoms, has been the choice of the 
spirited breeders of the midland counties 
The superior varieties of the midland breed, 
beside being beautiful in their form, are un- 
doubtedly well adapted to the Grazie, 
when kept to a proper age: and other va- 
rieties are well enough adapted to the par- 
RYMEN : but for the ARABLE FARMER, as 
beasts of draught, they are far inferior to 
many other breeds; which, with a small 
Share of the attention and expence that have 
VOL. 11. O 
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been bestowed on the longhorned breed, 
might, I am fully persuaded, have been ren- 
dered equally, or still more profitable, as 
milking cattle and grazing stock ; and, at 
the same time, have been fit for the purpoxe 
of draught :—a use, for which, not the horns 
only, but their general frame unfits them. 
I have not seen them, any where, in com- 
mon use, as beasts of draught. 
Nevertheless, we see the longhorned tee 
cattle, not only in full possession of the more «tr: 
central parts of the island, but overrunning W qui 
the marginal districts, in every direction. A anc 
circumstance, which to my mind appears to 1 
be of serious importance. The working of rat 
cattle is in the way of being, perhaps irre- cat 
trievably, cut off; and, whenever the spirit po 
of breeding shall flag, and the art fall into it, 
neglect, the entire country will be burthen- fac 


ed with a breed of cattle, naturally, the $0! 
worst, perhaps, it ever knew. The long- cr 
' horned cattle, in a state of neglect, might, th 
in figurative language, be called creatures pr 
without carcass ; all horns and hide. With It 
every assistance which genius and spirit can W 
give them, they are barely, if at all, supe- I tt 


rior, even as grazing stock, to other breeds 
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which have remained in a state of compara- 


tive neglect. 


These observations rele not from an an- 
tipathy to this breed of cattle': nor from a 


want of respect for its present distinguished 


breeders. Nor do they, I trust, originate in 
a want of knowledge of the breed itself. 
There is no other breed of which I have had 
so much experience. If however, after fif- 
teen years acquaintance, I still remain a 
Stranger to its merits, and have, in conse- 
quence, formed a wrong judgment, I wish 
and ask to be set right. 

I am the more desirous to form an accu- 


rate judgment of the longhorned breed of 


cattle, as I hope to have, very soon, an op- 
portunity of digesting my ideas respecting 
It, and of pursuing its excellencies, as far as 
facts will enable me: There are, doubtless, 
some varieties of it raised to an almost in- 
credible height. And lest, infatuated with 


the fairness of their form, I may, in their 


praise, be led beyond truth, I have thought 
it right to compare their GENERAL NATURE, 
with that of a breed, which I consider as 
the first in the island. See the RURAL 
ECONOMY of the MipLAN D COUNTIES ; also 


O 2 


16 CATTLE. 
that of the wesT or ENGLAND, Section 


CATTLE. | elig 

In Herefordshire, woRKING OXEN are the indi 
principal object of breeding. Great num- est, 
bers of cattle are here in use, as beasts of M the 
draught. Half the plow teams appear to be rea 


of oxen ; which are, likewise, often used + 
in carriages : The ox cart—provincially 
« wain is here a common implement. 
They are still, in general, worked double, 
in yoke ; even in the deep-soiled parts of eq, 
the district; with, however, some few ex- h 
ceptions. 5 


f 
One circumstance in the management of 8 
cattle, in this county, is to me a matter of of 
surprise. The spaying of female calves is chi 
not here a practice. This circumstance is in 
the more remarkable, as the excellency of 
SPAYED HEIFERS, not only as beasts of (1 
draught, but as fatting cattle, is indisput- 
able: and still more extraordinary, as He- W 
refordshire not being a dairy country, num- 


bers of female calves must every year be 


* WAINS. So lately as fifty years ago, the wA ix was 
the only farm carriage of the district : there being man) 


men, now living, who remember the first introduction 
of WAGGONS, 
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fatted for the butcher. How much more 
eligible management it might be to castrate, 
indiscriminately, the handsomest, and clean- 


est, of such males or females, not wanted for 


the Purpose of breeding, as drop in the 


rearing season. 


The oxen are bred, chiefly, | in the north- 
western quarter of the county ; but more 
or less, in every other ; except the Rye- 
land quarter. They are moderately work- 
ed, until they be five or six years old ; at 
which age they are sold, mostly in good 
condition, but sometimes out of the yoke, 
to the graziers,—principally, I believe, 


of Buckinghamshire, Wiltshire, Warwick- 
shire, Glocestersbire, and the * 


ing counties. 

At HEREFORD FAIR the 20th October 
(1788) there were about a thousand head of 
cattle ; chiefly of this breed, with a few 
Welch cattle. A large proportion of them 
were grown oxen, full of flesh, and sold, or 
worth at the selling prices of the day, trom 
twelve to seventeen pounds an ox. The 
most valuable collection of cattle I have met 
with, out of Smithfield : and by much the 
finest sow I have any where seen. Had 
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they been arranged in a proper fairstead, in- 
stead of being huddled together, as they 
were, in the streets of the town, they would 
have formed a still finer exhibition.“ 


a 


»The impropriety of continuing to show cattle for | 


sale, in the streets of towns, is evident at Hereford ; whose 


streets having been newly paved in the London manner, 


the town's people, to save' their windows, and to pre- 
serve a passage to their houses, very prudgntly run a rope 
on the outside of the foot-pavement ; by which means 
the cattle are either crouded together in the middle of 
the street, creating a state of confusion I have nowhere 
else observed ; or, if headed against the rope, stand with 
their fore feet in the kennel! An aukwardness which 
needs not to be described. 
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SHEEP. 


HEREFORDSHIRE has been celebrat- | ; 


ed, time immemorial, for a peculiar breed 


of sheep called the RYELAND breed; from 
an indeterminate district, in the southern 
quarter of the county, which goes by the 


name of Ryeland; on which this breed of 
sheep are principally reared. 


The Ryeland sheep are remarkable for 
the sweetness of their mutton ; but still 
more for the fineness of their wool ; which 
may be said to rival that of the growth of 
Spain. If the Spaniards improved their 
wool, by any breed of English sheep, it was 
most probably by that of the Ryelands of 
Herefordshire ; not by that of the Cots- 
wolds of Glocestershire. 

The Ryelanders are a small, white- 
faced, hornless breed. Their form, (though 
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little attended to) is sometimes beautiful; 
and their flesh of the finest quality. The 
ewes run from nine to twelve or fourteen, the 
wedders from twelve to sixteen or eighteen, 
pounds a quarter. 


In the MANAGEMENT of the More flocks 


of this breed, a striking peculiarity is prac- 
tised. Instead of folding them in the open 


field, agreeably to the practice of other dis- 
tricts, they are generally shut up, during 


the night, in a building, which is provin- 


clally termed a cot, — and the practice | 


termed COTTING. 

The cot is generally, I believe, the ground 
floor of a large building, which is chambered 
at five or six feet high. The size is, of course, 
in proportion tothat of the flock. From those 
which I have measured, a square yard, to each 
sheep, may be taken as the medium allowance 
of room. Racks are fixed up against the 
walls; and, in the larger cots, some of which 
will cot two hundred sheep; other racks are 
suspended across the middle of the room, and 
hoisted as the dung and litter rise. 


Their Fo0D in the cot is sometimes bay, 


and sometimes barley straw; but most com- 
monly peas halm'! A food, which, it seems, 


— © by — r 
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is particularly affected by sheep: a fact, 
which the rest of the kingdom does not seem 
to be fully possessed of. The halm, however, 


is not, I find, always thrashed clean; the 
under-ripe pods being frequently left, un- 
broken, for the sheep. The offal is strowed 


about as litter; and the cot cleaned out, once 
or twice a year; or as often as necessity, or 
conveniency, requires. The manure is es- 
teemed of the first quality. _ | 

The ApvAN TAGESofcotting are not spoken 
of with sufficient clearness, for me to recom- 
mend it, with unqualified approbation, to 
other districts. The advantage, generally 
held out, is, that it fines the wool; but dis- 
cerning men observe, that, in the same pro- 
portion as it curbs the growth of the wool, 
it checks the growth of the sheep; being in 
this effect worse than folding. 

The dung is, no doubt, of great value: 
and I have been told, by an intelligent hus- 
bandman, that - cotted sheep never rot: — 
provided they be kept in the cot in the 
morning, until the dew be off the grass. This 
accords with the theory above offered (see 
vol. 1. page 210.) : the warmth of the cot 
promotes perspiration : the dry food absorbs 


ject worthy of national attention. 
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the superfluous moisture of the stomach; 
and keeping them from the grass, until the 
dews be gone off it, is a still further preven- 
tive of superfluous moisture. I have, how- 


ever, heard it intimated, that if ground - be 


given to rot, cotting will not, with cer- 
tainty,prevent it: nevertheless, lam inclined 


to believe, that cotting, properly, would 


prevent it. 


Ewes, when full with lamb, are dion. 4 | 


understand, cotted ; but after lambing, the 

cot is found highly beneficial to the young 

lambs; preserving them equally from cold 
and from vermin. 


The PRACTICE OF CoTTING has probably 


arisen in the tender nature of the Ryeland 
sheep, which cannot stand the fold. At- 
tempts, I was told, have been made to fold 
them, but always with great injury to the 
flock. Housing them was, therefore, the 
only means of collecting their dung ; and 
rendering them most useful in an arable 
country: besides preserving them from the 
vermin of the woodlands, with which this 


district has formerly abounded, and with 
Which it still abounds. 


This breed of sheep appears to be an ob- 
Large 
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gums are annually. paid to Spain for Wool. 
The wook of the Ryeland sheep is used in 
the same intention, as that of Spain. Tho 
not fine enough, as an entire substitute far 
Spanish wool, it supplies its place, I under- 
stand, in some degree. In 178g, Ryeland 
wool was sold for two shillings a pound, 
when the ordinary wool of the kingdom was 
not worth more than fourpence a pound. 
Spanish wooll was then three shillings. Rye- 
land wool cotted and trended* was, this year, 
(1788) sold for near two shillings; and 
Spanish, I understand, is worth about three 
shillings. | 

It is, I believe, an inevitable consequence,, 
that should the supply of Ryeland wool be 
discontinued, an increased supply of Spa- 


trary, should the internal supply be aug-. 
mented, the wants from abroad would be 
diminished, proportionably. Should: the 
longwooled breed of sheep, which is now 


This wool appears to have been formerly considered 
as a national object. It is under the inspection of 
c sworn trenders;“ who free it from. dirt and offal, and 
make ĩt up in trendles, or round bundles, for sale. Wool 
thus made up bears a price of about half. a- crown a stone 
(of 123 Ib.) more, than wool of the same quality, in its 
rough state. 


nish wool: would be necessary. On the con- 


„„ nnr 
working its way into all quarters of the 
kingdom, gain a foot ing, and acquire fashion, 


in Herefordshire, the Ryeland breed may, 


in a few years, be irretrievably lost. 
| The farmer's object is the aggregate pro- 
fit of his flock: no matter, to him, whether 


it arise from wool or carcass: and, if the car 


cass of the Ryeland sheep had not been of su- 
perior value, it is probable the breed would 


long ago have been extinct. For although 


the wool of this breed is sold at a high price, 
the quantity cut, from a given number of 
sheep, is in the inverse proportion. Cotted 
sheep seldom, I believe, afford more than a 
pound and a half, each sheep; - while from 
many breeds of the kingdom, seven or eight 
pounds of wool are cut, worth, at present 


(1788) 84. or gd. a pound; or twice the va- | 


lue of the Ryeland coat. —The sheep of 
those breeds are, however, larger ; but not 
in this proportion. 

What J mean to intimate, in this case, is, 
that thecontinuation of the supply of Ryeland 
wool is, at present, in a state of uncertainty; 
and I leave it to those, whose province it 
more nearly concerns, to devise the proper 
means of preserving and encreasing the 
ENGLISH BREEDS OF FINEWOOLED SHEEP. 


— 


Tur 
MANAGEMENT | 


OF 


' ORCHARDS AND FRUIT LIQUOR, 


IN 
Herefordshire and Glocestershire. 


THE CULTIVATION of FRUIT TREES, 
for the sole purpose of Liguon, is peculiar 


to the western provinces. The southern 


counties, when the London markets are 
overstocked with fruit, make a sort of li- 
quor from the surplus: but the eastern, the 
northern, and the midland counties may be 
said to be as much unacquainted witk the 
business of a liquor orchard, as they are 
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with that of a vineyard. Even Stafford- 
Shire, which is divided from the cider coun- 
try by a narrow ridge of hill only, has not, 
generally speaking, a barrel of cider made 
within it. 

HEREFORDSHIRE has ever borne the name 
of the first cider county :—GLOCESTERSHTRE, 
however, claims a preference in the two 
most celebrated fruit liquors the district al- 


fords.—WoncksrERSHIRE, and Mod MOUTH 


SHIRE have their claims of excellency. May- 
hill may be considered as the center of this 
division of the cider country.“ 

FRUIT Liguvo is here an object of RURAL 
ECONOMY ; and, though inferior to most 
other of its objects, was a secondary induce- 
ment to my visiting the district. In 178, 
however, I was unfortunate: it was not a 
general fruit year. But this year (1788) 
has made up for the disappointment. There 
are men who will, this year, make a hun- 
dred hogsheads, but who, in 178g, did not 
“wet the press. 


3 3 COUNTIES 
form another division. See the RURAL Economy of 
the Ws or ENGLAND. 


ES 


of 
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But the management of orchards and 
their produce, though it enters into the 
practice of almost every occupier of land, is 
far from being well understood. The pri- 


mary object of farmers, in general, has been 


that of supplying their own immoderate 
consumption. The markets for sale liquor 
has hitherto been confined. In a plentiful 
year, it has barely paid for the slavery of 
making it. But the late extension of canals, 
and other inland navigations, and most es- 
pecially one which is now extending be- 
tween the Severn and the Thames, together 
with the present facility of land carriage, 
have already extended, and will in all pro- 
bability still farther extend, the markets for 
fruit liquor; and there may be, hencefor- 
ward, some encouragement for the manu- 
facturing of sale liquor; the right manage- 
ment of which is a mystery, which few men 
are versed in, and which I have found some- 
what difficult to fathom. 

T have, however, been the more diligent 


in my application to this subject, as it is an 


art which has never been duly investigated. 
The entire subject having never undergone 


an analytical examination, no man can be 


"RITES 
was | 0 
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Said to have had a view of it, sufficiently 


comprehensive, to raise every part to the 
requisite degree of perfection. The © cider- 
men — (the buyers of sale liquor, ) are far 
advanced in the ordering of the Lig vox; 
but are unacquainted with the management 
of ORCHARDS : While the occupiers of or- 
chards are, mostly, as unacquainted with 
the proper management of the fruit they 


grow. A general view of the whole art 


cannot, therefore, fail of having its use; 
even in the cider countries. 
In taking this view, it will be convenient 


to examine the two main branches, sepa- 


rately; under the heads 


MANAGEMENT or ORCHARDS. 
MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT LIQUOR. 
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a UNDER THIS DIVISION of the sub- 
2 ject, it will be proper to view, separately, 
2 I. The species of fruit. 
; II. The situation of orchards. 
+ III. The soil, &c. of orchards. 


IV. The method of raising stocks. 
V. The method of planting orchards. 
VI. The method of grafting fruit trees. 

: II. The after management of orchards. 


I. THE SPECIES OF FRUIT. In the 
orchards of this district, we find the APPLE, 
the PEAR, and the cHERRY. The last, how- 
ever, is only found near towns, and in young 
orchards : and although it is probable, that 
a liquor of some richness and flayor might 
be made, from a well chosen variety of this 
Species of fruit, I do not find that any. at- 
tempt has been made, in this district, to 
VOL. II. " 


- 
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produce from it a vinous liquor. There- 
fore, the APPLE and the PEAR, only, are here 
entitled to examination. 

NATURE has furnished us with only one 
sortof each of these species of fruits; namely, 
the common cRAs of the woods and hedges; 
and the wIiLD PEAR, which is pretty com- 
mon in the hedges of this district. 


LixNEus, who knew all nature, takes no 
notice of the AppLE. He, as well as other 


botanists, consider it as a production of 
ART: the various sorts with which our or- 
chards abound, being considered as no other 
than CULTIVATED VARIETIES of pyrus ma- 
lus, or the RAB: 
highly flavored pRARs, of which gardeners 
speak so learnedly, are considered as no 
other than ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTIONS, from 
pyrus communis, or the common WILD 
PEAR. | 
But we require not the assistance of bo- 
tanic knowledge to convince us, that the 
numerous sorts of fruit, which are cultivated 
by orchardmen and gardeners, are not xa- 
TURAL SPECIES. 
Nature propagates and continues 1Ts o 
SPECIES, by seed. But the seeds of a given 


while all the rich and 


ven 
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species, or rather variety,“ of apple will not 


produce apples of the same kind; but a 


number of different kinds, most of them, 


probably, resembling the wood crab, ra- 


ther than the apple which produced them, 


Allet its richness and flavor be what wer 


may. 


The fact seems to be, FRUIT is not, natu- 
1010 a permanent specific character: even 
the native wild crab is subject to infinite va- 
riety, in color, shape, and flavor. But, by 


* VarIETY. This is a term of natural history. It is 


applied to the individual of a SPEC1xs, as that of Species 


is to the individuals of a ENS. Thus apples and pears 
are 5pecies of the GENUS, PYRUS. The goldeni-pippin 
and the nonpareil, varieties of the SPECIES, APPLE. To 
speak more generally, SPECIES are (in botany) PERMA- 
NENT PRODUCTIONS of NATURE,—Preserved, in per- 
petuity, by NATURAL PROPAGATION. Varieties, on 
the contrary, are temporary productions, arising from acci- 
dent or art: and, without the assistance of ar/ificial pre- 
bagation, last only one generation; dying with the acci- 
dental individuals ; their offspring, by SEED, reverting 


back to the NATURAL sPECIES. This definition is; at 


least, sufficiently accurate to be applied to the class of 
plants now under consideration (TREES); though not 
altogether applicable to another class (HERBS). 

t By repeatedly sowing the seeds of the scedlings, i in 


Fry soil, WE: common crab wann doubtless be pro- 
duce 5 430 | 


_— 


art, the qualities of fruit may be identically 
preserved. 


The business, therefore, of the improvers 


of fruit is to catch at SUPERIOR ACCIDENTAL 


VARIETIES, and having raised them, by cuI- 
TIVATI10N, to the highest degree of perfec- 


tion they are capable of, to preserve them 
in that state, by ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION. 
The law of nature, however, though it 


suffer man to improve the fruits which are 


given us, appears to have set bounds to his 


art ; and to have numbered the years of his 


creations. Artificial propagation cannot 
preserve the varieties, in perpetuity. A 
time arrives, when they can be no longer 
propagated, with success. All the old fruits, 
which raised the fame of the liquors of this 
country, are now lost; or are so far on the 
decline, as to be deemed irrecoverable. 


The REDSTREAK is given up: the cele- 


brated STIRE APPLE is going off; and the 
SQUASH PEAR, Which has probably furnished 
this country with more champaign, than was 
ever imported into it, can no longer be got 
to flourish : the stocks canker and are un- 
productive. In Yorkshire, similar circum- 
stances have taken place: several old fruits 
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which were productive within my own re- 
collection, are lost: the stocks cankered, 


and the trees could no junger be 6a to 
bear fruit. 

The DURATION or VARIETIES may, how- 
ever, depend much upon management. For 
although nature wills, that the same wood, 


or the same set of sap-vessels (for the wood 


which is produced by grafting is, in reality, 
no more than a protrusion of the graft, 
an extension of the original stock) shall, in 
time, lose its fecundity ; yet, it is probable, 
that the 8ame art which establishes a variety, 
may shorten or prolong its duration. Much 


may depend upon the srock employed in 


grafting, and much upon the health of the 
tree, and the age'of the wood, from which, 
the GRAFT is taken. Or, perhaps, the can- 
KER (which seems to be the natural de- 
Stroyer of varieties) may be checked. But 
of these in their places. 

The popular idea among orchardmen is, 
that the DECLINE OF THE OLD FRUITS is ow- 
ing to a want of fresh grafts from abroad— 
from . Normandy”—under a notion, that 
the highest flavored apples grow there, in a 
state of nature, as the crab in this island. 
That the first fruits of our ancestors were 
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fetched from the Continent is highly pro- 
bable. But it is equally probable, that the 
sorts which were originally imported, have 
long ago been lost ; and that the numerous 


varieties, we are at present possossed of, 


were raised from the seed, in this country. 
. M11:LER, whose extensive practice and con- 


nexions enabled him to be an adequate 


judge of this subject, speaks of them as such. 
After enumerating some French apples, he 
says“ the sorts, which are above-men- 
tioned, are what have been introduced from 
France; but there are not above two or 


three of them, which are much esteemed in 
England, viz. the French Rennette, the Ren- 


nette-grise, and the Violet Apple; the other 
being early fruit, which do not keep long, 


and their flesh is generally mealy, so that 
they do not deserve to be propagated ; as 


we have many better fruits in England. 
which I shall next mention: and in men- 


tioning the GOLDEN PIPPIN, one of the first 


apples we know, either for the table or the 
cider press, he says the golden pippin is a 
fruit peculiar to England. There are few 
countries abroad where this succeeds well.“ 


* At Ledbury, I was | Shawn a © Normandy” apple: 
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The srixE APPLE is generally understood 
to be a kernel fruit:“ and the HAGLOE 
CRAB, whose fame as a cider fruit is little in- 
fer ior to that of the stire, is still traceable to 
the parent stock. The original tree Is still 
in being. 

It is probable, e that many of our 
present fruits have not been produced from 
our own native crab; but from the apples 
which were originally imported. Never- 
theless, it is more than probable, that some 

of the higher-flavored, firmer fruits, as the 
GOLDEN PIPPIN, have been raised, by culti- 
vation, from the native species. The pro- 
' cess is simple and easy: and a young man 
of ingenuity and enterprize, and in a proper 
Situation, might be less rationally employ- 
ed, than in improving this peoples: of his 
country's produce. 
Elect, among the native species, indivi- 
duals of the highest flavor. Sow the seeds 
in a highly enriched seedbed, in the man- 


this tree, with many others of the same sort, having 
been imported immediately from France, On seeing 
and tasting the fruit, I found jt to be no other than the 
bitter-weet, which I have seen growing, as a neglected 
wilding, in an English hedge. | 
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ner which will be described. Select, from 
among the seedlings, the plants whose 
wood and leaves wear the most apple-like 
appearance. Transplant these, into a rich 


deep soil, in a genial situation, and at dis- 


tances which will be mentioned; letting 
them remain in this nursery 1 tray! be- 
gin to bear. 


With the seeds of the 3 Kt 


and best-flavored fruit, repeat this process. 


And, at the same time, or in due season, 


engraft the wood which produced this 
fruit, on that of the richest, sweetest, best- 


flavored apple: repeating this operation; 


transferring the subject, under im- 


provement, from one tree and sort to ano- 
ther, as richness, flavor, or firmness may 
require. Continuing this double mode of 
improvement, until the desired fruit be 
obtained. 

There has, no doubt, been a pevic, when 
the improvement of the apple and the pear 
was attended to, in this country. And 
should not the same spirit of improvèment 
revive, it is probable, that the country will, 
in a course of years, be left destitute of va- 
luable kinds of these two species of fruit: 
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seems to have ranked 2 the necessa- 
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which, though they may, in some degree, 
be deemed objects of luxury, long custom 


ries of life. 4 
Having thus endeavoured to convey a 
general idea of the nature and propagation 
of varieties, it will be proper to enumerate 
some of the most celebrated of those which 


are now in cultivation, in these counties. 


to describe, or even enumerate, all the pre- 
sent varieties of orchard fruit would be im- 
possible. They are without number. In 
Herefordshire, more particularly, a very 
considerable proportion of the fruit which is 
grown is © kernel fruit; is produced from 
trees that have been raised from the seed; 
and which have never been grafted. Conse- 
quently each tree is a separate variety; bear- 


ing the name, perhaps, of its planter, or of 


the field it grows in. 

There are, neyertheless, numbers which 
are universally known; and some of them 
sufficiently celebrated to be entitled to no- 
tice. 

Of APPLES, — the srIRE stands first i in 
estimation. The fruit of this variety is 
somewhat below the middle size. The form 


= 


„ oxcuArDs.” 
rather. flat. The color a pale yellowish 


white, with sometimes a faint blush on one 


side. The flesh tolerably firm. The flavor, 
when fully ripe, fine. It is deemed, by most 
people, a tolerably good eatingapple.* The 
cider, which is produced from it, in a soil 
that is adapted to it, is rich, highly flavored, 
and of a good body :—its price frequently 
fourfold that of common sale cider. The 


thin limestone soils on the margin of the 


Forest of Dean, are said to produce the 
richest stire cider.—The tree which bears 
this apple is of a singular growth : remark- 
ably < beesom-headed :” throwing out nu- 
merous, straight, luxuriant, upward shoots, 
from the crown; taking the form of a wil- 
low pollard ; running much to wood; and, 
in deep soils, growing to a great size before 
it become fruitful. 

The HAGLOE CRAB is, at present, next in 
esteem. It has already been mentioned, 


There is an apple called the red stire; but it has no 
peculiar affinity with the true stire. In Herefordshire, 
about Marcle, I met with a yellow stire and on the 
Forest there is the kernel stire: both of them pro- 
bably kernel fruits, which, bearing some likeness of the 
true stire, have had its name improperly given them. 
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that this variety is traceable to the original 
Seedling. It was produced, about seventy 
years ago, in a nursery among other stocks 


raised from the seed, by Mr. BELLAMY of 
 HaGcLot in Glocestershire, grandfather of 


the -present Mr. BELLAMY, near Ross- in 


Herefordshire ; who draws from it (that is 
from trees grafted with scions from this pa- 


rent stock) a liquor, which, for richness, 
flavor, and price on the Spot, exceeds, per- 
haps, every other fruit liquor, which nature 
and art have produced. He has been offered 
sixty guineas for a hogshead (about 110 
gallons) of this liquor ; and this without 


freight, duty, or even a mile of carriage to 


enhance its original price. 

This fruit, while growing, is nearly 
white; when fully ripe it has a yellowish 
cast; sometimes freckled with red on one 
side, like the common white crab. The 
size about that of the stire apple; but the 
form more oblong. The flesh remarkably 
soft and wooly, but not dry; being fur- 
nished with a sheer, but, when fully ripe, 
sweet juice; which, however, is much 
smaller in proportion to the quantity of 
fibrous matter, than that of most other 
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that of the cashew apple of the West Indies; 


and, what is remarkable, the texture of the 


flesh is not unsimilar to the pulp of that 
fruit. The cider, notwithstanding the sheer- 


factured, singularly rich; and, notwith- 
standing the faint smell of the apple, is 
highly flavored : and, what is equally re- 


markable, the liquor is of the highest co- 
lor, ae the ene of the 


fruit. 

The GOLDEN PIPPIN js in high extimation 
as a cider apple; and may rank as the third 
of this district. It is more generally known 
than the Hagloe crab, and, at public market, 
its liquor, I believe, is generally next in 
price to that of the stire apple. 

The old REDSTREAK is yet in being, A 
few old trees are still remaining. The fruit 
8mall, roundish, of a pale yellow ground, 
with numerous faint-red streaks. The flesh 
firm, full of juice, and, when ripe, finely 


flavored ; a palatable' eating apple. The 


cider, at present, is not, I believe, in parti- 
cular estimation : little, if any genuine red- 
streak cider is now made. It never was, [ 


apples. The flavor, when ripe, revernbles 


ness of the Juice, is, when properly manu- - 
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believe, equal to that of either of the pre- 

ceding apples. The tree of this apple is of a 
singularly aukward growth. Crooked, re- 
clining, ragged, and unsightly. 

The woopcock is another favorite old 
cider fruit. But is now going off : many 
old trees, however, are still left in the coun- 
try. The fruit is much larger than any of 
the preceding sorts: above the middle size. 
The form somewhat oblong ; with a long 
stalk, set on in a peculiar manner; feigned 
to resemble the woodcock's beak (hence the 
name). Its color is that of the redstreak, with 
the addition of some dark blood - red streaks 
on one side. The flesh remarkably fine; 
equally fit for culinary purposes and for 
cider. The tree large, and strongly fea- 
tured; forming large boughs in the en 
tree manner. 

Other favorite cider apples, at prevent 
are, 

The musT:—an old favorite 125. of 
which three sorts are enumerated. 

Therarson :—a middlesized, green apple. 
The ROYAL WILDING !—A. —_ Woes 
apple. | 
The DYMMOCK RED ;—midlleizod—red 
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The coccactt: above the middle size: 


greenish white, with an orange blush :— 
well fleshed, and highly flavored. 


 RvssErs, of various kinds, are in good 


esteem: particularly the LonGNEY RUsSET. 
| BROMLEY, FOXWHELP, RED CRAB, QUEEN= 
NG,—all of them large red . gr SIS in 
good estimation for cider. 

Of PEARS, the sguAsn is in much the 


highest esteem. It is an early fruit; re- 


markable for the tenderness of its flech. If 
it drop ripe from the tree, it bursts with.the 
fall (hence most probably its name). The 
liquor made from this fruit is pale, sweet, 
yet remarkably clean, and of a strong body : 
a most elegant liquor; if duly manufactured, 
from a soil which suits it. Taynton, on the 
Glocestershire side of Mayhill, has long 
been famous for the superior excellency of 
its“ squash-pear perry. In price, it bears 
a similar proportion to common perry, as 
the stire cider does to the ordinary kinds. 


The oLDFIELD is a favorite old pear ; re- 


markable for the elegant flavor of its liquor. 


The BARLAND pear is in great repute, as 


producing a perry, which is esteemed singu- 
larly beneficial in nephritic complaints; as 
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The keD PEAR is for affording a liquor 
of singular strength. | 

The HvuFFcAP, and the SACK, are other 
pears which have been usually grafted : and 


besides these and a variety of others, great 


numbers of · kernel fruits” are found among 


the pear trees, as well as among the * 


trees, of this district. a 
The cuLrIVATION of ORCHARD FRUITS, 


for the purpose of Li9guoR, now requires to 


be examined in detail; agreeably to the sub- 
divisions of the subject enumerated at the 
head of this section. But in giving this ge- 
neral view of the proper management of 
orchards, the practice of this division of the 
cider country (so far at least as it has come 
to my knowledge) will be found, in many 
particulars, improper to be held up as a 
pattern. The method of procedure, in this 
case, must therefore be, to select the best 
instances of the practice of these districts, 
and make up the deficiency from my own 
practical knowledge of the subject of plant- 
ing: and thus render the whole didactic. 
I. THESITUATION OF ORCHARDS. 
Through the kingdom in general, we see 
fruit trees in no other situation, than in 


house or garden; having been planted, per- 


had little weight, in determining the situa- 
tions of orchards; which we frequently see 
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small inclosures or yards, adjoining to a 


haps, without much regard either to $011 
or ASPECT: LOCALITY, alone, 1 de- 
termined the site. 

But in this district, toni with re- 
spect to the HOMESTALL, appears to have 


scattered about, in every part of a township; 
perhaps half a mile from any habitation. 
In situations where orchard- fruits are 
Scarce ; and where a considerable market 
for them is within reach; such orchards 
might be hazardous. But, in this country, 
Fruit is of little value, until it be converted 
into liquor: a change which thieves, - petty 
thieves; at least, have not an opportunity 
of effecting with sufficient secrecy. Cotta- 
gers have no mills. The stolen fruit must 
be carried to a neighbour's mill tobe ground. „ 
The neighbour knows each man's fruit; 
and the quantity he grows: and the rob- 
bery is of course detected. In small quan- 
tities, especially near towns, orchard fruits 
are no doubt stolen. But the theft is similar 
to that of stealing a mess of turneps in 
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Norfolk: they are never missed; and the 


real loss is nene ee 0 in zone 


mur situations. 

Asper is of much more mpoltanec, le here, 
than locality, and appears to have had due 
weight in fixing the sites of orchards, in 
this distriet; for though orchards are found 
on every side of hills, the southeast, with a 


skreen to the north, seems to be the favor- 


ite aspect. The MORNING su“ is esteem- 
ed genial to fruit: an old idea; and not 
merely a popular notion; though in some 


degree it may be dcemedbuch.” 


It is not probable that the quality of the i 


morning rays is much superior to those of 
the noon- day or evening sun (the popular 


idea); but it appears, demonstrably, that a 


south eastern aspect collects a greater quan- 
tity of heat; enjoys a longer day; than any 


other aspect. It is noon before a western 
aspect reflects a ray. In the morning, it 


will frequently remain dewy and cold, se- 

veral hours after vegetation has been roused, 
against an eastern inclination. The aſter- 

ncon sun is, no doubt, more intense, on the 

west than on the east side of a hill; but its 

duration is short. In the afternoon, the 
vol. 11. 8 2 
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air is every where warm; and a regular 
supply of warmth appears to be more 
genial to vegetation, than a great and sud- 
den transition from heat to cold. The cool- 

ness of the evening comes on, and vegeta- 


tion is probably checked, as soon, or nearly 
as soon, in all aspects. Hence we may, 1 


think, fairly conclude, that the southeastern 


aspect enjoys more vegetative hours, and 


receives a more regular apply of heat, than 
any other aspect. 


Nevertheless, on a fruit liquor farm, it 
may be prudent to have plantations in 


different aspects. Blights (whatever they 
are) appear to be communicated to the trees 
by the wind. In 178 , orchard fruit was 
cut off in every situation, except a north- 
west aspect; in which I Saw several orchards 


fully fruited. 


A northern aspect, however, has its s dis 


advantage ; and although it may, in this 
country, especially where the soil is warm, 


| produce fruits fit for the purpose of liquor ; 


yet, in the more northern provinces, it may 
be altogether inadequate to that purpoxe. 
A hill dipping to the south partakes of the 
nature of a south wall. The atmosphere, 3 


en 


degrees hotter on the south than on the 


to have a tall woody skreen to the east, to 
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few feet from the ground, is probably many 


north side of a regular hill: and the rich- 
ness and flavor of fruit depends much on 
the heat of the atmosphere it matures in, 
The fruit of the branch of a vine, for in- 
tance, which is introduced into a stove or 
greenhouse, is much richer and more highly 
flavored, than that of other branches of the 
zame vine, which remain in the common 
atmosphere. Hence, every means $hould 
be used to render the atmosphere of an or- 
chard as warm as may be, — to collect as much 
heat within its area as possible. Therefore, 
while it enjoys the morning sun, it ought 


break off the piercing winds from that quar- 
ter. The winds travel horizontally, or 
nearly so; while the sun soon gains a suffi- 
cient elevation, to lodge its rays in the at- 
mosphere of a skreened orchard. 

Much has been said about FRUIT TREES | 
IN HEDGES, in the cider counties. But this 
would seem to be one of those wild ideas, 
which hasty travellers are liable to catch. 
Crab trees, perhaps, are more common in 
the hedges of this, than they are in those of 


Ls 
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other districts ; and hedge crabs, here, as in 
other places, are sometimes grafted with 
apples; but I have met with very few in- 
stances, in which hedgerows have been de- 
signedly, and regularly, filled with apple 
trees. About Bromyard I saw one or two 
instances, in which apple trees form close 
woody hedgerows; spreading out, on either 
side, over the adjoining inclosures. But the 
practice of planting fruit trees in hedges, I 
apprehend, has never been common, and is 
now, I believe, wholly laid aside. There are 
two disadvantages attend it :—the hedge is 
inevitably destroyed, and the fruit is difh- 
cult to be collected. 
III. THE SOILS OF ORCHARDS. It 
appears to be sufficiently well ascertained, 
in this district, that the same species of fruit, 
when produced on different soils, affords 
liquors of very different qualities. The sre 
apple, on the LIMESTONE LANDs of theForest 


ol Dean, yields a cider, which is marked by 


richness (sweetness), and fulness of flavor: 
while the same apple, in the vale of Gloces- 
ter, a strong deep rich soil, affords a liquor, 
whose predominant qualities, without great 
diligence in the manufacture of it, are 
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roughness and strength. The Hagloe crab, 
too, seems to require a CALCAREOUS ROCK to 
give ſull richness and flavor to its liquor. 
The orchard, which yields the nectareous 
juice, that has been. spoken of, has for its 
soil a very shallow loam, lying on a soft 
sandy rock—provincially a © dunstone''— 
which, on examination, proves to be pretty 
strongly calcareous ; and is of a contexture 
sutficiently porous and loose to admit the 
fibrils of vegetables. 

On the contrary, the Squash pear draws 
the finest liquor from DEEP STRONG LAND. 
A specimen of soil, taken beneath a 
pear tree, in a celebrated orchard, in the 
township of Taynton, is a STRONG BROWN 
CLAY, Without a particle of calcareous earth 
in its composition. Nor does the subsoil, 
a still stronger RED CLAY, show the least 
marks of calcareosity.® 


* I have seen a PEAR TREE floucish, on the side of 
a COLD CLAYEY SWELL (Lassington hill) where the 
soil is so infertile, that scarely any herbage, except 
the wood fescue, will grow upon it; and where the na- 
tive crab evidently starves, for want of nourishment. 
There are many similar swells, scattered over this dis- 
triet; and it is probable, that their value (at present very 
inconsiderable) might be advanced manyfold, by planting 
them with some of the superior sorts of pear trees. 
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This contrariety may be reconeileable in 
the specific qualites of these fruits. The 
juice of the pear is naturally saccharine ; 
while that of the apple abounds with aci- 
dity ; and, if we may venture to reason on a 
$uhject so little understood as is that of the 
vegetable economy, what is more likely to 
lessen the proportion of acidity, than the 
tree which produces it feeding among cal- 
careous earth ; its natural destroyer ? 
From the whole of the evidence, collected 
in this district, I am inclined 'to believe, 
that there are many situations, even in the 
more northern provinces—notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of climature—in which, 
with due attention to aspect, a judicious 
choice of fruit, and proper management of 
the liquor—even CIDER of the first quality 
might be made. PERRY of a good quality, 
Jam persuaded, might be made, in almost 
any quarter of the kingdom. 

IV. RAISING STOCKS. To convey 
an adequate idea of the BUSINESS OF THE 
ma will be proper to divide it into 

The choice of the seed. 
The seedbed. 
Transplanting. 
Training. 
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1. The sx£vs generally used in this in- 


tention, are the kernels of cider apples, se- 
parated from the ©« must“ or residuum of 


the press. These are either sown in au- 


tumn, or are kept dry, in send or other- 


wise, until spring; care being had, in either 


cage, to preserve them from mice, nd | 


winter. 


When the production of fresh varieties is 

the principal object, or when fruits, which 
are yet too austere, require to be further 
improved by cultivation, seeds thus obtained 
may be eligible. But for fruits, whose fla- 
vor is already raised to the desired pitch, 
and more especially for those, which have 
passed the point of perfection, as some of 
the dry spongy varieties appear to have, 
then the seeds should certainly be those of 
the natural species, the native crab, 
which most districts produce, and whose 
Juice, as an acid, will generally repay the 
trouble of collecting. 

2. Tur sEED BED should be ps to 
the intention. If new varieties, or the im- 
provement of old ones, be the object, the 
seed bed ought to be made as rich as pos- 
zible: even a frame, or the stove might be 


* 
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found eligible. On the contrary, if the pre- 
ser vation of varieties be all that is wanted, 


an ordinary loamy soil is sufficient. In ei- 


ther case, it is proper that it Should be per- 
fectly clean, from root weeds at least, and 
that it should be double- dug, from a foot ta 
eighteen inches deep. The surface levelled 
and raked fine, the seeds ought to be scat- 
tered on, about an inch asunder, and co- 


vered, about half an inch deep, with some 


of the finest of the mold, previously raked 
off the bed, for that purpose. During sum- 


mer, the young plants should be kept per- 


fectly free from weeds, and the ensuing 


winter may be taken up for transplanta- 


tion ; or, if not crouded in the seed bed, 
may remain in it, until the second winter. 
3. TRANSPLANTING, The nursery ground, 
like the seed bed, should be enriched agree- 
ably to the general intention; and ought, in 
common good management, to be double- 
dug, at least fourteen inches deep ; eighteen 
or. twenty inches deep is always preferable. 
The seedling plants ought to be sorted, 
agreeably to the strength of their roots, that 
they may rise evenly together. The tap or 
downward roots should be taken off, and, in 
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this operation, the longer side rootlets 


should be shortened. 


They should be planted in rows, thies 


feet apart, and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches asunder, in the rows; care being had 
not to cramp the roots, but to bed them 


evenly and horizontally among the mold. 
If the plants be intended, merely, for 

stocks to be grafted, they may remain, as 

they generally do, in this and other districts, 


in that situation, until they be large enough 


to be finally planted out. But in strictness 


of management, they ought, two years pre- 


viously to their being transferred to the or- 
chard, to be RETRANSPLANTED ;—into fresh, 
but unmanured, double-dug ground, a quin- 
cunx ; four feet apart every way ; in order 
that the feeding fibres may be brought s 
near the stem (yet have sufficient room to 
form in) that they may be removed with it, 
into the orchard: instead of being, as they 
generally are, left behind in the nursery. 
Hence, in this second transplantation, as in 
the first, the branches of the root should not 
be left too long; but ought to be shortened, 


in such a manner, as to induce them to form 


a regular, GLOBULAR ROOr: sufficiently 
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mall, to be removed with the plant: yet 


sufficiently large, to give it firmness and 


vigour in the plantation. 
If the raising or improvement of v varieties 
be the object in view, the nursery ground 


and highly manured ; and the plants re- 
peatedly moved—as every second, third or 
fourth year that they may luxuriate, not 
only in rich, but in fresh pasturage ; there- 
by doing, perhaps, all that art can do, in this 
stage of improvement, towards giving free- 


dom to the sap vessels, and size and richness 


to the fruit. 

4. TrAiniNG. The intervals may, while 
the plants are small, be cropped with such 
kitchen garden produce, as will not croud or 
overshadow the plants; the rows being 
kept perfectly free from weeds. | 

In' pruning the plants, the leader should 
be particularly attended to. If it shoot 
double, the weaker of the contending 
branches should be taken off. If the leader 
be lost, and not easily recoverable, the plant 
should be cut dowri to within a hand's 
breadth of the soil, and a fresh stem trained. 
Next to the leader, the stem boughs require 


should be naturally deep and well soiled, 
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attention. The undermost boughs should 
be taken off, by degrees ; going over the 

plants every winter; always cautiously pre- 
serving sufficient heads to draw up the sap; 
therehy giving strength to the stems, and 
vigor to the roots and branches: not trim 
ming them up to naked twigs, as in the 
common practice ; thereby drawing them 


up prematurely tall, and feeble in the lower 


part of the stems. 

The length of stem, to which stocks are 
usually trained in this district, is six feet ;— 
sometimes to near seven feet; a height 
which is much preferable: half a rod high 
would be still more eligible. A tall-stem- 
med tree is out of the reach of stock, and 
is much less injurious to whatever grows un- 
der it, than a low-headed tree; which, 
while it is the cause of mischief, is itself in 
harm's way. 

The thickness of the stem ke to be in 
proportion to its height: a tall stock, there- 
fore, requires to remain longer in the nur- 
sery than a low one. The usual size at 
which stocks of the ordinary height are here 
planted out, is four to six inches girt, at 


three feet high: a size which they will 
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reach, with proper management, in seven 


or eight years. The price of such stocks, in 


this district, at present emen is eigh. 
teen pence each! * 

V. PLANTING ORCHARDS. In con- 
Vucting this business, properly, various con- 
siderations are requisite, as 

1. The distance. 
2. The disposition. 
g. The time of planting. 
4. Taking up the plants. 
5. Pruning the plants. 
6. Putting them in. 
7. Defending them. 
8. Aftermanagement of the stocks. 

1. DisrAxcE. This depends upon the site, 
and the general intention. If a mere on- 
CHARD be the object; namely, a plantation 


of fruit trees, placed in as close order as the 


nature of fruit trees will admit, the distance 


may be much shorter, than in a FRur 


GROUND, which, notwithstanding the plan- 
tation, is intended to remain an object of 
husbandry. 

In this district, we see fruit trees sanding 


»I met with one instance of crabstocks being ga- 
thered in the woods; and with a good prospect of success. 
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at all distances. In close oRCHARDS, ten 


yards seems to be a prevailing distance. 
But the proper distance, in this case, depends 
on the natural growth of the given trees: 
from ten to twelve yards (half a chain) may, 


in this intention, be an eligible distance.“ 


In the GRASS GROUNDS of Glocestershire, 
and the ARABLE FIELDS of Herefordshire, 


twenty yards is a common distance: some I 


have observed with intervals of twentyfive 


yards. A chain's length (twentytwo yards) 


may be taken as a good medium distance. 
In this case, each acre sustains ten trees; 
in en, forty. +, 
2. Disros ir ix. In GRouNDs, the trees 
oule be planted in cross lines, for the con- 
veniency of plowing. In orxcyarDs, they 
ought to be set in the quincunz manner, 
that they may have equal room to spread 
on every side. 
3. The SEASON, OF PLANTING fruit trees is 
October, and November ;—or February, 
March, or April; according to the season 


* In old orchards, I have found them at only eight 
yards, in one instance only six yards distance ; but the 
trees have not head room to acquire nearly their full 
growth. : 


ter's rains, to settle firmly to the roots. On 


more eligible season. 


and stability in the soil. Hence, the impro- 


center) but the Toe should, at this time, re- 
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and the soil. Where the soil is dry and 
light, autumn is preferable; as, during win- 
ter, the seil has time, assisted by the win- 


the contrary; in a cold, wet situation, where 
the soil is tenacious, and the substratum re- 
tentive of moisture, the spring months are a 


4. In TaxinG ur the PLANTS; more at- 
tention is requisite, than is usually paid to 
this operation. Their future progress rests 
principally upon it. The roots ought to be 
as numerous, and as long as possible. For 
the purpose of affording immediate suste- 

nence to the plant, and of giving it firmness 


priety of crouding the plants in the nursery : 
and hence, the utility of transplanting them 
previously to the final planting, 

5. PRUNING THE PLANTS. The Roors 
ought not, in this case, to be touched (ex- 
cept taking off the downward roots in the 


ceive the form, which it afterward ought to 
take. The leader should be shortened, and 
the smaller side boughs be taken off; leav- 
ing a proper choice of the larger side boughs 


sts 
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entire and untouched ;* to draw up the sap; 

and, in due time, to furnish proper wood for 
grafting. Hence, these boughs should have 
a proper elevation ; and should stand in 
different directions ; that the tree, after it 
be grafted, may take a regular head. This 


pruning of the head lessens the power of 


the wind, and, at the same time, by assist- 
ing the roots, ensures, with common care, 
the success of the plant. 

6. The METHOD of PLANTING. This n re- 
quires particular notice. The ordinary me- 
thod, in theGlocestershire cow grounds, is to 
dig a hole, wide enough to take the roots, 


(if not very long) which being placed with- 


in it, the mold is returned upon them, in 
the order in which it came out ; carefully 
replacing the sods on the surface, that no 
grazing ground may be lost! A mode of 
planting, which is too common W | 
the kingdom. | | 
A method which'is more likely to succeed 
is this: the ground being set out with stakes, 
driven in the centers of the intended holes, 


Except when the root, for want of due transplanta- 


tion, is weak. In this case, the top ought to be reduced 
in proportion. 


describe a cirole, five or six feet in diarte- 
ter, round each stake. If the ground be 
in a state of grass, remove the sward, in 
shallow spits; placing the sods on one side 
of the hole. The best of the loose mold 
place, by itself, on another side; and the 
dead earth, from the bottom of the 155 in 
a third heap. _ 

The depth of the holes Should ba regu- 
lated by the nature of the subsoil. Where 
this is cold and retentive, the pits should 
not be made much deeper than the culti- 
vated soil. To go lower is to form a recep- 
tacle for water, which, by Standing among 
the roots, is very injurious to the plants. On 
the contrary, in a dry light soil, the holes 
should be made considerablydeeper ; as well 
to obtain a degree of coolness and moisture, 
as to be able to establish the plants firmly in 
the soil. In soils of a middle quality, the 
hole should be of such a depth, that, when 
the sods are thrown to the bottom of it, the 
plant will stand at the same depth in the or- 
chard, as it did in the nursery. Each pit, 
therefore, should be of a depth adapted to 
the particular root, which is to be planted 
in it. The holes, however, ought, for 


the bottom of the pit; 
spade; and covered with some of the finest 


— 
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various reasons, to be made previously to the 
day of planting: If the season of planting 


be spring, and the ground and the weather 


be dry, the oLEs should be wATERED, the 
evening before the day of planting, by 
throw ing two or three pailfuls of water into 
each: a neu, but an eligible practice. 

In planting, the sods should be thrown to 
chopt with the 


of the mold. If the hole be so deep, that, 
with this advantage, the bottom will not be 
raised high enough for the given plant, some 
of the worst of the mold should be returned, 
before the sods be thrown down. 

The bottom of the pit being raised to a 
proper height, and adjusted, the lowest tire 
of roots are to be spread upon it: drawing 
them out horizontally; and spreading them, 
in different directions, as the. bird spreads its 
foot when it stands on a level surface: draw- 
ing out the rootlets and the fibres, which 
severally belong to them; spreading them 
out as a feather; or as the frond of the fern; 
pressing them evenly into the soil; and 
covermg them, by band, with some of the 
finest of the mold: one person steady ing 
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the plant ; another adjusting and bedding 


the roots; and a third supplying the mold: 
which being raised high enough to receive 
another root, or another tire of roots, they 
are to be spread out horizontally upon it, 
and bedded in a similar manner: thus con- 
tinuing, until every root be bedded, sepa- 
rately, horizontally (or somewhat declin- 
ing) freely, yet firmly, among the best of 
the soil: great care being had to work the 
mold well in, by hand, among the roots be- 
neath the crown, that no hollowness, nor 


false filling, may be left: to prevent which, 


the mold, after the roots are all bedded, and 
covered some depth, should be pressed, or 


trodden hard (according to the nature of the 


soil and the state of the season) with the 
foot: the remainder of the mold being 


raised into a hillock round the stem; for the 


tripple use of affording coolness, moisture, 
and stability to the plant. 

In forming these hillocks, some little skill 
is requisite. The soil ought not to press 


against the stem much higher, in the or- 


chard, than it did in the nursery: yet it is 
proper that there should be a descent for 
rain water, from the stem; not toward it. 


* * 
i A 
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To this end a dimple or little dish should 
be made on the top of the hillock; and, 
from the rim of this, the slope should be 
gentle to the circumference of the pit; 
where the broken ground should sink 
some few inches below the level of the or- 
chard. | 

Much of this will; no doubt; be deemed 
tedious and unnecessary ; by those, I mean, 
who have been accustomed to bury the roots 
of plants, in the gravedigger's manner :. but 
can recommend every part of it, to those 
who wish to ensure success, from my own 
practice; in which this method of bedding . 
the roots arose. 

». DereExDING THE STOcks. Plants, which 
have been properly transplanted in the 
manner recommended aforegoing, whose 
heads have been judiciously lessened, and 
which have been planted in the manner 
here described, seldom require any other 
Stay, than their own roots. If, however, 
the stems be tall, and the roots few and 
short, they should be supported, in the usual 
manner with stakes, or in a manner which 
will presently be mentioned. 

The methods of guarding young trees 

R 2 
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from live stock, in this district, are various: 
the cheapest, and, perhaps, the most com- 
mon way, is that of sticking some tall thorns 
round the plant, at a distance from the root; 
bind ing the tops of the thorns with a withy, 
and the middle of them with another; form- 
ing them into a sort of a cone, round the 
plant. This, however, is only a slender 


guard; and the thorns are liable to chafe 


the stem of the plant. I have seen many 
plants materially injured by this method of 
defending them. 


Opposed to this, the most expensive guard 


not unfrequently made use of in the cow 


grounds of Glocestershire—are four posts, 


which form a square, about the plant; with 


five or six short rails on each side. The 
expence of this, if done in a strong work- 
manlike manner, is too great for common 
practice. 

The next is due posts, forming a tri- 
angle, with rails in a similar manner. 

In Herefordshire, and on the Hereford- 


shire side of Glocestershire, where young 


orchards. are kept under the plow, two posts, 
only, are in use; namely, one large post, 
git with a saw, and placed flatway, with the 
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faces towards the plant; and about two 
feet apart; with rails on each side, nailed 


upon the edges of the posts. This is beau- 
tifully simple, strong, a sufficient guard, if 
carried high enough, and out of the way of 


the plow ; which has, in this case, nearly 


the same possession of the ground, as if no 
trees were planted. 

In this case, however, the upper rails 
should be compassing (bowing outward) 
equally to protect the tops from cattle, and 
to' prevent the stems from being chafed 
against them. If these posts were put down 
at the time of planting, setting them within 
the planting holes, the roots would not be 
afterwards disturbed; and, by means of 
hay-ropes, the plants might be steadied be- 
tween the lower rails, without the trouble 
or the danger of staking. 

In this and every other case, unless the 
lower rails be placed very near to each 


other, the bottom of the stem should be 


guarded against sheep ; which, in winter, 
especially while snow is upon the ground, 
will peel off the bark of the young trees; 


and, in a few hours, destroy the whole 2 
tation. 
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8. The AFTERMANAGEMENT ofthe srocks 
consists in watering them (if requisite) the 


first summer: not, however, in the ordinary 
manner, by pouring small quantities, from 


time to time, against their stems; but by 


throwing as much, at once, as the whole will 


imbibe, into the trench left within the outer 


ring, round the skirts of the hillocks : . thus 
communicating coolness, and a lasting mois- 
ture, rather than a temporary wetness, to the 
immediate region of the feeding fibres. And, 
secondly, in hoing and digging the billocks, 
so as to keep the surface, over the roots, 
free from grass and weeds, and their skirts 
in a loose pulverous state, to induce the 
roots to spread horizontally on every side. 

In a plantation, whose soil is kept in til- 
lage, less care is requisite than in a grass- 
ground plantation, in which the circles of 
broken surface, round the plants, should be 


kept hoed as a garden, and the covering of 


soil be from time to time carefully worked 


over, with the spade. As the roots extend, 


the circles should be enlarged, by fresh rings 
of sward being cut off and inverted ; in or- 
der to encourage, by air and pasturage, their 
farther extension. | 
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VI. GRAFTING. By old orchards, it 
appears that wHiP GRAFTING near the 
ground (letting the young plants remain 
in the nursery until fit to be planted out,) 
has formerly been the prevailing practice. 
But, in this case, the planter must take the 
nurseryman's word as to the sorts; whereas 
he wishes to be on a certainty. He likes to 
see the grafts taken from a tree whose fruit 
he knows.* Beside, it is thought that whip 
grafting, upon free stocks, has injured some 
of the more valuable varieties of fruit. Be 
this as it may, the practice, at present, is in 
disrepute. 

The practice, which has lately prevailed, 
and which is still prevalent, is this: the 
stocks. having stood some two, three, or four 
years in the plantation, until they have esta- 
blished themselves firmly in the soil, and 
have acquired a fulness of growth, are cleft- 
grafted, in the following extraordinary 
manner. = 

The entire bead of the Stock is cut Fl 
It is not enough to know the sort of fruit :—the 
State of the tree, from which the grafts are taken, ought 
likewise to be known. Tt is proper to see that it be in 


full health ; and of a middle age. 
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horizontally, with a saw, about six feet high: 


higher if the stock will admit of it, and th 
sort to be grafted be inclined to form hang- 
ing boughs: while an upright cloge-headed 


sort may, it is thought, be grafted upon a 
still lower stock. The top of the stump, 
being cleft, the grafts are inserted, in the 
usual manner; by men who go about the 
e in the grafting season, for this pur- 


The method of defending the ith put 
in, in this manner, is perhaps peculiar to this 
district. They are inclosed within a kind of 


open work wicker basket, made somewhat in 


the manner of the bottle- makers baskets 
(prickles) with split ozier twigs, about the 


size of the finger. When they are put upon 


the stock, they resemble the top of a tunnel, 


about two feet high, and about one foot dis- 


meter at the top: they are, however, work- 
ed flat; somewhat in the form of the mount 
of a lady s fan; much broader at the top 
than at the bottom. The compost used in 


grafting having remained a few days to 


st iffen, the bottom part of the guard is wrapt 
tight round the stem, immediately below 
the loam, upon which it is bound with rope 
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yarn; fixing it in such a manner that the 
upper edge forms the largest circle! its length 


will allow. 


These wicker guards—provincially called - 


* BRAIDS' —are most ingeniously adapted 


to this mode of grafting : they not only 


guard against cattle, but prevent rooks and 


other birds from disturbing the grafts, be- 
fore they be established in the stock; and, 
what is of singular advantage to some sorts 
of apple trees, they set up a drooping plant; 
giving the shoots (which afterward become 


boughs) an upward tendency. 


But this method of grafting has its disad- 
vantage: in a fine young orchard, which 
has been grafted in this manner, in the vale 
of Glocester, I observed, that several of the. 
trees are faulty in the crowns of the stems, 


which are now eight or nine inches dia- 


meter. The defect is owing to one of the 
grafts having miscarried; by which means 
a lodgement being made for water, a decay 
of that side of the stump of the stock has 
taken place; creating a sore, which the sur- 
viving graft has not been able to heal; 

each having now a hole, nearly large enou gh 
to admit the hand, almost to the centre of 
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the stem: a premature decay of the tree 
must be the inevitable consequence. 

In Herefordshire, I saw another orchard, 
(which has been planted in the same man- 
ner, and which has attained about the same 
growth), in which the trees cleave in 
the crowns; both grafts having in this case 
succeeded. The wind having split some of 
them, and others being! in danger of sharing 
the same fate, the judicious occupier of this 
orchard has secured them with iron bolts; 
put through the crowns; having a broad 
head, at one end, and a long iron-pin or key, 
at the other. The heads are already over 
grown, and.some of the keys nearly buried.* 
hu letting the stocks remain, until they 

be large enough to be grafted in the boughs, 
—namely, until the trained boughs be about 
an inch in diameter, — those evils are avoid- 
ed: the grafting becomes more certain, 
there being more chances of success, and the 
trees, by forming their ramifications in the 


natural way, are much less liable to be torn 


to pieces by the winds. Some time, it is 
true, may seem to be lost; the trees certainly 


* This, I have since learnt, is not an unusual ex- 
pedient. 7 
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will not come so soon to bear; but it is 
highly probable, that they will begin to bear 
a burden of fruit, sooner, and will, it is much 
more than probable, continue to bear longer 
than trees grafted in the stem. 


vi. The AFTERMANAGEMENT 
OF ORCHARDS. This divides into 
The management of the ground. 
The management of the trees. 
1. The GROUND. It has been already 
mentioned, that, in Herefordshire, the soil 
of orchards is generally kept under tillage ; 


in Glocestershire, in grass. Not, however, 


I apprehend, so much in pursuance of diffe- 
rent principles in the managing of orchards ; 
as from the circumstances of Herefordshire 
being an arable Glocestershire a grassland 
country. 

Either practice has its disadvantage. Fruit 
trees, when fully grown, especially if they 
are of a spreading growth, and are suffered 
to form drooping branches, are very inju- 
rious to arable crops: their roots, their drip, 
and their shadows are destructive, not to 
corn only, but to clover and to turneps :* 


* I have observed, in a fruit ground, in which a re- 
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besides being, under these circumstances, 


still farther injurious, by preventing a free 


circulation of air ; and in being in the way 
of the plow teams; which, when the trees 
are loaded with leaves and fruit, can fre- 


quently with difficulty creep under them ! 


It is observable, however, that tillage is 
favorable to the trees; especially to the 


growth of young trees. While in grass 


grounds (under ordinary management) their 
progress is comparatively slow; for want 
of the earth's being stirred about their roots; 
and by being injured by the grazing stock; 
especially low-headed, drooping trees. 
After the trees begin to bear, stock are 
equally inconvenient, in a fruit ground. 


Cattle not only destroy all the fruit within . 


their reach; but the fruit is dangerous to 
the cattle ; by being liable to lodge in their 
throats, in the manner of small turneps. 
In the fruit season, especially in windy wea- 
ther, the cows are frequently obliged to be 
kept out of their grounds, at a time, per- 


markably finecrop of young clover was rising, that, under 
the drip of the trees, there was not a plant! A piece of 
turneps I have seen dotted in nearly the same manner. 
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haps, when the grass is wanted. prudent 


es, 

9 men, however, endeavour to provide against 
a this inconveniency, by eating the fruit 
* grounds bare, before the gathering season: 
. and every prudent man ought to keep the 
˖ boughs out of their reach; that no injury 
18 may be sustained, previous to that season; 
* as well as to give air and sunbeams to his 
185 1 

* From these circumstances, we may con- 
nt clude, that, in situations, in which fruit 8 
ts: grounds can, with propriety and conve- 
k; niency, be kept either in tillage, or in grass, 
f they ought, while the trees are young, to 
_ be kept under the plow ; and that when 
. the trees become particularly injurious to 
in dhe arable crops, the ground ought to be 
5 converted to a state of grass. 

* In the deep-soiled district, about Dym- 
ps mock and Marcle, where the whole coun- 


try may be said to be a forest of fruit trees, 
55 the occupiers of fruit grounds, experien- 
eing the evil of trees, in arable lands, are 
planting in their grass grounds. This, how- 
ever, appears to be a wrong principle. Let 
der them lay their old orchards to grass: and, 
. if they plant, break up their young orchards 
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to arable ; this will be changing the course 
of husbandry, and be at once beneficial to 
the land and the trees. 

In the Bromyard quarter of Herefordshire, 
where considerable quantities of hops are 


trees in the hop grounds. The trees, when 
young, do little injury to the hops ; while 
the manuring and cultivation of the hop 
grounds is highly beneficial to the young 
trees. Before they acquire an injurious 
size, the grounds are worn out for hops, 
and returned to the common course of hus- 
bandry. | 
2. TRR MANAGEMENT OF THE TREES. If 
we view the common practice of the district 
throughout, we may safely conclude, that 
after the trees are out of danger of being 
thrown down by cattle, no attention what- 
ever is paid to them, other than that of col- 
lecting the fruit, when they happen to 
« nit.” 
Water boughs are seen dangling, 3 
to the ground: while the upper part of their 
heads are loaded with wood; as impervious 
to the sun and air, as the heads of pollard 
oaks, or neglected gooseberry bushes; with 
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perhaps, an additional burden of misletoe 
and moss to bear. 

Indolence and bad economy are, doubt- 
less, the false ground on which this slovenly 
conduct is pursued. The improvident oc- 
cupiers of those neglected orchards, unmind- 
ful of the damage they annually sustain, by 
the encumbrance of the trees, refuse to be- 
Stow a little leisure time, or lay out a few 
shillings, to render them productive |! 

This shameful management, however, is 
not universal. There are orchards, in every 


quarter of the district, which appear to have 


some little attention paid them; and some 
few, which are in a degree of keeping, equal 
to the Kentish orchards. 

By taking a view of the NATURAL ENE- 


MIES of fruit trees, we shall be the better 


enabled to judge of the art * to their 
preservation. i 
The enemies of the fruit trees under no- 

tice are, 

A redundancy of wood, 

The misletoe, 

Moss, 

Spring frosts, 

Blights, 


I, 
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Insects, pee, 
An excess of fruit, 
Old age. 
Some of them are beyond human reach; 
but most of them are within the control of 


art. 


A REDUNDANCY OF WOOD is the cause of 
numerous evils. The roots, or rather the 
pasturage, which supports them, is exhaust- 
ed unprofitably ; the bearing wood robbed 
of part of its sustenance ; and the natural 
life of the tree unnecessarily shortened : 
while the superfluous wood, which is the 
cause of this mischief, places the tree in per- 
petual danger, by giving the winds addi- 
tional power over it; and is injurious to 
the bearing wood, by retaining the damps, 


and preventing a due circulation of air. 


The underhanging boughs weigh down, 


especially when loaded with leaves, the 


fruit-bearing branches they are prey ing up- 
on; giving them a drooping habit; or at 
least preventing their taking, as they ought 
and otherwise would, an ascending direction; 
while those, which grow within the head, 
are equally injurious in crossing and chaf- 


ing the profitable branches. 
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The outer surface, only, is able to mature 


fruit properly. Every inward and every 
underling branch, therefore, ought to be re- 


moved: and, in some cases, part of those 
which reach the surface might, with pro- 
priety, be taken out; to give due health 
and vigor to those which were left. It is no 
uncommon sight to see trees, in this district, 
with two or three tires of boughs pressing 
down hard upon each cther ; with their 
twigs so intimately interwoven, that, even 


when the leaves are off, the smallest bird can 


scarcely creep in among them. Trees, thus 
neglected, acquire, through a want of due 


ventilation and exercise, a runty, stinted ha- 


bit; and the fruit, they bear, becomes of a 
crude inferior quality. 


The great object of the fruit farmer is to 
produce a CROP EVERY YEAR: and nothing 
is more likely to obtain it, than keeping his 


trees in perfect health, and endeavouring to 
prevent their bearing beyond their 3 
in a general fruit year. 

The MISLETOE is, in this country, a fatal 
enemy to the apple tree. The native crab 
tree is frequently killed by it; and apple 
trees too often injured ; and this, notwith- 
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standing it is easily overcome, and is appli- 


cable to a profitable purpose; sheep affect- 


ing it as they do ivy: yet such is the power 


of indolence, and such the plentifulness of 
hay in this country, that a considerable por- 
tion of the produce, of many orchards, is cut 
off by this singular plant. 

The ordinary method of clearing trees 


from it is, to pull it out with hooks, in fros- 


ty weather, when, being brittle, it readily 
breaks off from the branches. 


Moss is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the 


nature of the soil, and exposure, and cannot 
be altogether prevented ; but it may, in 
most cases, be checked, and its evil effect in 
a great measure avoided. In Kent, there 
are men who make a business of cleaning 
orchard trees; being paid so much a tree, 
or 80 much for the orchard, according to the 
state of foulness. | 

In Herefordshire, I saw several orchards, 
in which the trees were almost entirely sub- 
dued, by this vegetable vermin. Some of the 
trees, perhaps, with only one bough leit 
alive, and others entirely killed; yet suffered 
to remain an encumbrance to the ground, 
and a disgrace to the country 
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What avails the number of trees, if they 


| are not productive? It is healthy bearing 


trees, which fill the“ drink house” and 
send a Surplus to market. Their encum- 
brance on the soil is nearly the same, 
whether they are barren or fruitful ; and 
it may be a moot point, whether, even 
many of those which are productive, much 
more than pay for their encumbrance : how 
ridiculous, then, to spare any reasonable 


expence in preserving them in a state of 


health and productiveness; or to suffer 
those to encumber the soil, which are past 
recovery. | 

SPRING FROSTS are an enemy, against 
which, perhaps, it is most difficult to guard 
orchard trees. Dry jrosts are observed to 
have no other effects, than keeping the blos- 
soms back; consequently, are frequently 
Srviceable to fruit trees. But © wet frosts,” 
—namely frosts after rain or a foggy air, 
and before the trees have had time to dry, 
—are very injurious, even to the buds. An 
instance is mentioned, in which a flying 
hazy shower, in the evening, was succeeded 
by a smart frost: that side of the trees, 
against which the haze drove, was entirely 

8 2 
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cut off ; while the opposite side, which had 
escaped the moisture, likewise escaped the 
effect of the frost. 

Much, however, may depend on the 
strength of the blosoms. The spring of 
this year (1788) had its frosts; and all hope 
of fruit was more than once given up; yet 
for quantity and quality, taken jointly, 
there has seldom, perhaps, been so favorable 
a fruit year. But this year, the buds form- 


ed, and the blossoms broke forth, with un- 


usual vigor; and were enabled; in their 
own strength, to set common enemies at 
defiance. On the contrary, the preceding 
spring, many of the blossoms sickened in 
the bud; and those which opened were 


weak and languid: the consequence was, in 


the instances which I observed, scarcely an 
apple succeeded. 
The assistance, therefore, required from 


art, in this case, is, by keeping the trees in a 


healthful vigorous state, to enable them to 
throw out a strength of bud and blossom; 
and, by keeping them thin of wood, to give 
them an opportunity of drying quickly, be- 
fore a frost set in. 

The term BLIGHT is as common and a 
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vague, in this as in other districts. Black 
blighting winds” are talked of everywhere ; 
but no definite idea is any where affixed to 
the expression. That corn and fruit become 
unproductive, without any visible cause, 
and that fruit trees are liable to be in- 
fected with insects, are certainly facts. But 
whether the insects be the cause, or the 
effect, of blights does not seem to be yet 
settled. 
This year, if the alarm from spring frosts 
was great, that from black blighting winds 
wasdreadful. Vet the consequence is an ex- 
cess of fruit. The cause appears to me evi- 
dent, in the acquired strength of the trees: 
they had not borne fruit, during four years. 
The great hit,” in 1784, had exhausted 
them. They were unable to withstand the 
attack of common enemies. But having, 
by three years rest, fully recovered their 
Strength and vigor, they, this year, set the 
same black blighting winds at defiance, 
which, next year, may render them altoge- 
ther unfruitful. 

Two bearing years seldom succeed each 


other. Next year, however, has more than a 


fair chance to set this rule aside, as the in- 
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terval of rest has been unusually long. A 
full fruitage every second or third year is all 


that is expected. 

Are we to suppose, from these circum- 
stances, that because insects are abundant, 
one year, they become few in number, the 
year ensuing? Or, on the contrary, that 
because they were few in number, this year, 
they shall be numerous, the next ? It would 
be much more reasonable to infer, that, 
the trees having been exhausted, the pre- 
ceding year, by an excessive burden of 
fruit, are not, without some extraordi- 
nary circumstances, able to throw out, the 
Succeeding season, a sufficient strength of 
blossom, to withstand the natural enemies, 
with which they are every year assailed: 
or if, through extraordinary circumstances, 


they should throw out sufficient bloom, 


that the fruit, for want of a due supply 
of sustenance, drops abortively from the 
boughs. 

Hence, perbaps, with respect to blights 
all the assistance which art can render is, to 
keep the trees in a state of healthfulness; 
and prevent, as much as pombe, an excess 


ol fruit. 
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InsxcTs are not only hurtful to the blos- 
soms and the leaves, but the larger species, 
are destructive of the fruit; — especially of 
pears. In 178g, a scarce year of fruit, the 
wasps, which were that year particularly 
abundant, destroyed a great share of the 
pears, that were produced. In a fruit-li- 
quor country, it might be prudent to set a 
price on the female wasps in the spring ; 
by which means the number of nests might 
be considerably lessened. 


AN EXCESS OF FRUIT has several injurious 
effects :—it stints the growth of young 
trees ; and renders trees in general barren, 
for two or three years afterward; while the 
weight of the fruit is frequently fatal. I 
have this year seen numberless instances, 
in which the main branches of trees have 
been split off, solely by the weight of 
fruit; and very, many, in which the en- 
tire tree had sunk under the weight of its 
burden. 

The ordinary guards, against the mis- 
chievous effect of an excess of fruit, are 
props—forked poles set under the boughs. 
Twenty of these props are sometimes em- 


a _- ORCHARDS: -- 


ployed in supporting the branches of one 
tree.“ 

It would bs difficult to describe the bur- 
den, which many trees, this year, had to 
bear. Notwithstanding the trees were as 


full of wood, as neglect could fill them, 


every twig, within and without, was loaded 
with fruit. Of trees of luxuriant growth, the 
most upright shoots, even to their points, 
were rendered pendant with the weight of 
their produce, hanging down on every side, 
as strings of onions ; the fruit appearing, 
to the distant eye, to cover the entire sur- 


face of the tree. I have nowhere else 


seen fruit trees bear such extraordinary 
burdens. 


The means of preventing, as much as 


may be, the evil consequences of an inor- 


dinate quantity of fruit, in any one year, is 
to GRAFT IN THE BOUGHS ;+ and when 


1 These, however, are chiefly used in close orchards; 
where the lower boughs, being less broken by cattle, are 


longer and more luxuriant, than they are in cowgrounds, 


where props cannot conveniently be used. 

+ In most of the instances of fracture, I observed, that 
the tops suffer, by halves. One half being split off this 
year, or this hit, the fractured part decays; and the next 
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the trees are fully grown to THIN THE | 
BEARING BRANCHES ; thereby endeavour- 
ing, like the gardener, to * fruit every 
year.“ 

OLD AGE cannot be rwvontes; but the 
natural life of fruit trees may, no doubt, be 
protracted, by proper management. Stocks 
of the native crab, grafted in the boughs, is, 
in this intention the most eligible basis. As 
taking off the underling and crossing 
boughs, while growing, keeping the head 
within due bounds, and lessening the quan- 
tity of bearing wood, when the heads are 
fully grown, are the most likely means to * 
give a lasting superstructure. 

The stage of decline will nevertheless ar- 
rive, and a deficiency in fruitfulness will 
long precede the general decay. 


year, or the next hit, the remaining half breaks off. 
This is evidently the effect of grafting in the stem. The 
head is formed jointly by the two grafts, which have no 
other natural bond or connexion, than the ordinary grain 
of the stem to hold them in union. 

* Young trees, which have been whipgrafted, planted 


cout while weak in the stem, and had afterward shot 


freely, I have seen bowing with their heads to the 
ground, with the weight of fruit, which had been inju- 
diciously suffered to mature upon them. 
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During the decline of, fruitfulness, there 
is a stage in which the fruit no longer re- 
pays the encumbrance, which the ground 
is subjected to by the tree. Nevertheless, 
we see trees standing, a burden to the soil, 
in every stage of decay. But how injudi- 
cious, in such a case, is the conduct of their 
occupiers. If it be a disputable point, 
whether trees, in full fruit, be beneficial to 
a farmer, he may safely conclude, that af- 
ter their fruitfulness has in great part de- 
clined, they become injurious to him; and 
if the occupier, through friendship from 
dong acquaintance, or gratitude arising 
from the many comfortable draughts they 


have afforded him, cannot muster up reso- | 


lution to remove them, — those who have 
the management of the estate should see 
them taken down, while the wood remains 
valuable. And not suffer them, while the 
wood is wasting, to remain an encumbrance 
to the estate. : 

In the vale of Glocester, I saw an instance 
of some healthy, bearing apple trees, which 
now wear the second tops to the same stems. 
The first tops, being worn out, were cut off, 
and the stumps saw-grafted. In orchards, 
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about a house, this expedient may fre- 
quently be eligble. 

It is here observable, that the same judi- 
cious manager, in whose practice I saw this 
instance of renewing the heads of trees, 
could never raise young trees with any suc- 
cess, in an old orchard ground. If, in a close 
orchard, convenient to an habitation, in a 
country where fruit is scarce, such an at- 


tempt should be made, the species of fruit 


ought certainly to be changed; as from 
apples to pears; or pears to apples. But 
see WEST OF ENGLAND; Art: ORCHARDS. 
It is likewise observable, in this place, 
that pear trees, especially in a strong deep 
soil, are of much longer duration than apple 
trees; outliving, it is said, two or three ge- 
nerations; consequently the two species 
ought never to be mixed together in the 
same fruit ground. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON FRUIT T REES, 


AS A CROP IN HUSBANDRY. 


Supposing the ground to have been in 
grass, since the trees first acquired their 
growth, it will, on their removal, be ready 
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for a change of management. The larger 
roots being removed, suffer the ground to 
remain in grass, until the smaller roots be 
decayed ; and then break it up for a course 
of arable crops ; in order to assimilate the 
roots with the soil, and do away the sour- 
ness of sward, which low-spreading trees, as 


those of fruit, will always produce. Hence, 


the GENERAL MANAGEMENT appears to be 
this. Plant upon a recently broken-up, 
worn-out sward. Keep the soil under a 
state of arable management, until the. trees 
be well grown: then lay it down to grass; 
and let it remain, in sward, until the trees 


be removed, and their roots be decayed; 


when it will again require a course of arable 
management. 


in 


„family drink :* 
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FRUIT-LIQUOR. 
N PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 


THE SPECIES of rRurr Ligvox made 
in this district are, 

Cider—the produce of apples alone. 

Perry—that of pears alone. 

« Cider: produced from apples aid 
pears jointly ; and 

Cider - made from the common wild 
crab, and the richer sweeter kinds of early 
pears. 

The two last species, and much of the 
two first, are used, instead of malt liquor, as 
the quantity of sale li- 


quor, except on the larger plantations, be- 

ing small, in proportion to that which is 
consumed in the country. 

Thus, farmers, in general, considering 

fruit liquor as the beverage of their servants 

and workpeople, have no stimulus toward 

excellency in the art. If it is but © zeyder 
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and has body enough to keep; no matter 
for the richness and flavor. The rougher 
it is, the further it will go; and the more 
acceptable custom has rendered it, not to 
the workmen only, but to their masters: 
the cider which is drank, in this, and all the 


cider countries, with so much avidity and in 


such quantity, is a very different liquor to 
that which is drank in the rest of the king- 
dom. A palate accustomed to“ sweet ci- 


der,” would judge the rough cider” of the 


farm houses, to be a mixture of vinegar and 
water, with a portion of dissolved alum, to 
give it a roughness. 

Men in general, however, whose palates 
are get to rough cider, consider the common 
sweet sort as an effeminate beverage ; and 
rough cider, properly manufactured, is pro- 
bably the more generous liquor ; being 
deemed more wholesome, to habits in gene- 
ral, than sweet cider :—even when genuine. 


That which is drank, in the kingdom at 


large, is too frequently adulterated. The 
&* ciderman” cannot afford to lose a hogs- 


head: if it will not do, it must be © doctor- 


ed: or if sound, it may not be sweet enough 
for the palate of his customers; nor high 
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enough. colored to please the eye ; but the 
requisite color and sweetness, he finds, are 
easily communicated. 

The great art, however, m manufacturing 
fruit liquors, whether cider or perry, is that 
of gratifying the palate and the eye with the 
juices of the fruit alone. And although far- 
mers in general, more particularly the lower 
class, are very deficient in the management 
of their liquors, there are men, especially 
among the more substantial yeomanry, and 
the principal farmers who ferment their 
own liquors for sale, that are far advanced 
on the line of right management. 

Unfortunately, however, these men, prid- 
ing themselves, respectively, on the supe- 
riority of their liquor (more 3 than 
on any other produce of their estates) be- 


come jealous of their art; and are not suf- 


ficiently communicative with each other. 
Hence, the difference in their several prac- 
tices ; and hence, the present imperfection 
of the art. For although each man may 
produce good liquor, in his turn, no one, I 
believe, pretends to uniform success, to 
produce liquor of the first quality, with cer- 
tainty. | 
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From this class of men, chiefly, I obtained 
my information. I have seen the practices, 
and have had the sentiments, of many men 
on the subject: which, at the same time! 
went over the district (October 1788) was 
the prevailing topic of conversation; and, 
it is not probable, that any material circum- 
Stance, relating to it, should have escaped 
me. 3 'py 

The following detail, however, must not 


be considered, merely, as the produce of an 
EXCURSION. For, although the year 1783 


was not a general fruit year, there was a 
sufficiency of liquor made, to enable me to 
form a general idea of its manufacture. 
And although the, knowledge, then ac- 
quired, was not sufficient to fill my Regis- 
ter, completely, in every part, it was enough 
to enable me to make a complete ANALY- 
sis of the subject: and, during the sum- 
mer of 1788, I still kept adding to my col- 
lection. 

Therefore, 8 to the excursion in 
HEREFORDSHIRE, my Register was nearly 
full, and the deficiencies ascertained. Conse- 
quently, by seeing, there, the practice 


repeated on a large scale, and by conversing 


tion. 
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freely with professional men on the subject, 


the deficiencies were filled up, the facts 
previously acquired, proved, and the errors, 
of course, corrected. Beside, since my re- 
turn, and after I had digested the infor- 
mation received, I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the different stages of the 


art, as practised by a professional man, 


hose liquors are in the very first estima- 
To adapt a Register of this art to the pub- 
lic eye, and to render it as clear, yet full, as 


the nature of it requires, it will be necessary 


to describe, distinctly and minutely, its se- 
veral stages. And, previous to this detail of 
the art itself, it will be proper to take a 
view of its requisite APPARATUS of MANU= 
FACTURE.' 
A MILL HOUSE, on an orchard farm, is as 
necessary as a barn. It is generally one end 
of an out building : or, perhaps, an open 


shed, under which straw or small imple- 


ments are occasionally laid up. 

The smallest dimensions, to render it in 
any degree convenient, are twenty four feet 
by twenty; with a floor thrown over it at 
seven feet high; with a door in the middle 

VOL, II. s 
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of the front, and a window opposite; with 
the mill on one side, the press on the other 
side, of the window; as much room being 
left in front, towards the door, for fruit and 
utensils, as the nature of the mill and the 
press will allow. 

The MILL consists of a stone wheel—pro- 

vincially a “ runner'—s0mewhat in the 
shape of a corn millstone—running on its 
edge in a circular stone trough—provin- 
cially—the © chace.” 

The size of the runner varies, from two 
and a half to four and a half feet diameter, 
and from nine to twelve inches in thickness; 
which, in general, is even like that of a grind- 
stone: not varying like that of a millstone : 
the weight one to two tons. 

The bottom of the chace is somewhat 
wider than the runner, that this may run 
freely. The inner side rises perpendicu- 
larly, but the outer side spreads, so as to 
make the top of the trough some six or eight 
inches wider than the bottom,—to give 
freedom to the runner, and room to scatter 
in the fruit, stir it up while grinding, and 
take out the ground matter. The depth 
nine or ten inches. 


th 
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The outer rim of the trough is three or 
four inches wide, and the diameter of the 
inner circle, which the trough circumscribes, 
from four and a half to five feet ; according 
to the size of the mill.“ 18 | 

The entire bed of a middle-sized mill is 
about nine feet—some ten—some few twelve 
feet in diameter: the whole being composed 
of two, three, or four stones, cramped toge- 
ther as one ; and worked, or at least finish- 
ed, after they are cramped together. 

The best stones for this use are raised in 
the Forest of Dean. They are mostly a dark 
reddish gritstone (and noncalcareous) work- 
ing with sufficient freedom, yet sufficiently 
hard, for this intention. The bed of the 
mill is formed, and the trough partly hol- 
lowed, at the quarry; leaving a few inches 
at the edge of each stone, uncut out, as a 
bond to prevent its breaking in carriage. 


This inner area is sometimes raised, by a table of 
thick plank, fixed upon the stone; with a correspond- 
ing curb of wood, lessening to an angle, fixed upon the 
outer rim of the trough; making the whole depth of 
the trough about equal to its width at the bottom. This 
leszens the quantity of the stone; and the plank upon 
the center answers a purpose, hereafter to be noticed. 


1 2 


in part—as the acid of the liquor would 


stones have calcareous pebbles in them, 


the arm of the axis; not two or three yards before it: 
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Much depends on the quality of the stone. 
It ought not to be calcareous—in whole or 


corrode it. Some of the Herefordshire | 


which being of course dissolved, leave holes 
in the stone. Nor should it be such as will 
communicate a disagreeable tinge to the li- 
quor. A clean-grained grindstone girt is 
the fittest for this purpose. 

The runner is moved, by means of an 
axle passing through the center ; with a 
long arm, reaching without the bed of the 
mill, for a horse to draw by ;* and with a 
short one passing to an upright swivel, 
turning upon a pivot, in the center of the 
stone; and steadied at the top, by entering 
a bearing of the floor, above. An iron bolt, 
with a large head, passes through an eye, in 
the lower part of the swivel, into the end 


»The horse mostly draws by traces; I saw no in- 
stance of the contrary: this, however, is an error: the 
acting point of draught, the horse's shoulder, ought, for 
various reasons, to, be applied immediately at the end of 


perhaps, of a small mill, near one fourth its circumfe- 
rence |! 
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of the inner arm of the axis. Thus the re- 
quisite double motion is obtained, and the 
stone kept perfectly upright (which it ought 
to be) with great simplicity, and without 
stress to any part of the machine.“ 
On the inner arm of the axis, about a 
foot from the runner, is fixed, (or ought to 
be, though it is frequently wanting) a 
cogged wheel working in a circle of cogs— 
fixed upon the bed of the mill. The use 
of these wheels is to prevent the runner 
from sliding ; to which it is liable, when 
the mill is full; the matter, when nearly 
ground, rising up in a body before the 
Stone. Besides, by assisting the rotatory 
motion of the stone, it renders the work 
more easy to the horse. These wheels re- 
quire to be made with great exactness ; 
and in a country, where carpenters are 


* This is the ordinary method of hanging the runner, 
There is a more complex way of doing it; but I see no 


advantage arising from it. There are some few mills, 


it seems, with two runners, one opposite the other. 

} The diameter of the wheel is determined by the 
height of the axis above the bed of the mill. The dia- 
meter of the ring of cogs, by the distance of the wheel 
from the center of motion. | 
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unaccustomed to them, a mill wright should 
be employed in fixing them. 

The situation of the mill is such as to leave 
a horse path, about three feet wide, between 
the bed and the walls: so that a moderate- 
sized mill, with its horse path, takes up a 


Space of fourteen or fifteen feet every way. 


; The PREss is situated, as near the horse 
path, as conveniency will allow, for the 


more easy conveyance of the ground mate- 


rials, from the mill to the press. 
The principle of the press is that of the 
packing press, and the common napkin 


press; a skrew working with a square 
irame. 


The sizes of Presses are various. The 
bed, or bottom, is about five feet square, of 
strong plank, or of stone, placed on sleepers, 


about a foot from the ground floor ; or 


raised on mason work, to two or three 
feet high. On each side rises a strong up- 
right cheek, provincially a * sister; and 
across the top (the upper surface level with 
the chamber floor) lies a nut, of dimensions 
suitable to the size of the skrew, which is 
usually about ten inches in diameter. The 
foot of the skrew is square, with cross holes 
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for inserting a lever; or has a wheel fixed 
round it for that purpose. A sinker - pro- 
vincially the . bridge is hung beneath it, 
and is steadied by the cheeks, in the usual 
manner. | 

The bed or floor of the press, which is 


now composed entirely of wood, or of 


stone,“ has a channel cut a few inches with- 


in its outer edges, to catch the liquor, as it is 


expressed, and convey it to a lip, formed by 
a projection on that side of the bed, oppo- 
site to the mill; under which lip a stone 
trough, or wooden vessel, is sunk within the 
ground, (when the bed is fixed low), to re- 
ceive it. | 

The press is worked with levers of diffe- 
rent lengths; first a short one; next one 


of a moderate size, by hand; and lastly, 


with a strong bar, eight or nine feet long, 


* Formerly it was usually covered with lead; which, 
by being dissolved by the acid of the liquor, has proba- 
bly been the cause of much mischief: nevertheless, lead 
is still suffered to remain about ciderpresses. There is 
a public mill, at Newnham, whose bed is entirely co- 
vered with lead ; and I have seen others, whose lips or 
spouts, and, perhaps, a rim round the outer edge, are of 
that dangerous material. But see the WEST OF Ex- 
LAND, on this subject. 
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by means of a dpecies of capstan, provin- 
cially a © windlass; an upright post, 
about six inches in diameter, with a Pike or 
pivot at either end; one of them being in- 

serted in the ground floor, the other in a 
bearing of the chamber. From the upper 
part of this post, passes a very strong rope, 
with an eye at the end to receive the end of 
the bar; which has a cross pin, or a shoul- 
der, a few inches from the end, to prevent 
the rope from slipping. In the lower part 

of the post, about three feet from the 
ground, is one or more holes, for a lever or 
levers. By these means an excessive pur- 
chase is obtained. 

The urENsiLs belonging to a millhouse 
are few : the fruit is brought in carts or bas- 
kets, and the liquor carried out in pails. 
The hairclotbs, which will be mentioned, 
are the principal addition to the mill and 
press. | | 
The EXPENCE of fitting up a cidermill 
house depends on the size and quality of the 
mill and press. One of a moderate size, for 

a farm, may be furnished, completely, for 
twenty to twentyfive pounds. One, on a 
small scale, might be furnished for ten to 
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fifteen pounds: much depending on the dis- 
tance of carriage of the stone. 

This expence is usually borne by the 
landlorxd. 


A millhouse zubetantially fitted up, will 


last many years. I have observed a mill 


and press, which, by the date upon them, 
have been set up more than twenty years; 
yet they appear almost as fresh as new. 


| Many of the old mills and presses, which are 
Seen, may, compar ed with these, seem to be 


a century old; or, the mills, more particu- 
larly, a greater age; and are probably the 


original mills of the farms they are upon. 


The sUBJECT of MANUFACTURE naturally 

separates into the following principal parts. 
1. The management of the fruit. 

2. Grinding, and the management of 


; the ground fruit. 


3. Pressing, and the management of 
the residue. 

4 Fermenting. 

5. Correcting. 

6. Laying up. 

7. Bottling. 

8. Markets, and prices. 

9. Produce. | 
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I. MANAGEMENT of the FRUIT. 
The particulars to be attended to, in this 
first stage of the art, are 

b 1. The time of g gathering. 

2. The method of gathering. 

g. Maturing the fruit. 

4. Preparing it for the mill. 

3. Mixing different sorts for quor. 

1. TIME or GATHERING. This is varied 

by the season and the sort of fruit. The 
early pears are fit for the mill, in September. 

This year (the season early) there was not, 

in the middle of October, a squash pear left 

in the country, for a specimen. 
But there are few apples ready for gather- 
ing, provincially * picking*—before Mi- 
chaelmas; though the winds sometimes 
throw them down, in quantity, before that 
time. And this year, the drink houses hav- 
ing long been dry, apples were gathered by 
the time they were fully grown. Many 
trees were stripped, and their produce made 
into cider and drank, before Michaelmas. 
For sale cider, however, and for keeping 
drink,” they are suffered to hang upon the 
trees, until they be fully ripe. This year, 
(a forward season) Herefordshire was in the 


iT. 
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height of fruit picking, the latter end of 


October. In the vale of Glocester, the stire 
apple, a somewhat early fruit, was much of 
it hook down, by the high winds of Sep- 
tember ; and many orchards were cleared of 
them, before Michaelmas. But the middle 
of October, in a common season, is esteemed 
the time of gathering the stire apple. 

The criterion of a due degree of ripeness is 


that of the fruit's falling spontaneously from 


the tree. Nature is the best judge of this 
crisis. No art has yet been discovered, to 
mature unripe fruit, in any way equal to 
nature's process. Fruit, in all human pro- 
bability, does not quit the tree (in an undis- 
turbed state) until it has received its full 
complement of nourishment. But, having 
obtained this (or presently after ward) it is 
probable, that the fruits under consideration 
are suffered to disengage themselves, by 
their own specific gravity: consequently, . 


to force them away, before that period, is 


defrauding them, in all human probability, 
of their most valuable particles. 

The harvesting of fruit is widely different, 
in this respect, from the harvesting of grain; 
which has the entire plant to feed it, aſter 
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its Separation from the soil; while fruit, af- 
ter it is 8evered from the tree, is cut off from 
all possibility of a further supply of nou- 
rishment; and although it may have reached 
its wonted size, some of its more essential 
particles are, it is abundantly evident, left 
behind in the tree. 
Some of the later-ripe fruits, however, 
will hang on, until they be in danger of be- 
ing caught in the frosts ; which, if severe 
and lasting, injure it, materially, for the 
purpose of liquor. In the great fruitage of 
1784, a very considerable part of the best 
fruits were in a manner lost, by the frosts. 
The buyers of sale liquors fixed their price, 
for cider, so very low, that the farmers, 
through obstinacy, suffered the apples to be 


frozen on the trees, or in heaps if collected, 


rather than accept of the price they were of- 


fered. The consequence proved disad vanta- 


geous to the buyers, as well as the farmers; 
they being afterwards obliged to nearly 
double the price, to those who had worked 
their fruit, or had saved it from the frost.“ 


With respect to injury by FRO, however, some 
thing may depend on the nature of the fruit. Weak 
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1 2. MErhops oF GATHERING, The ordi- 
m nary method which I have seen used, and 
u- which is, I believe, the prevailing practice 
ed of the country, is to send men with long 
al slender poles or rods,—provincially © polt- 


ing lugs,”—to beat the trees; and women, 
with baskets, to pick up the fruit. I have 
seen two men and eight women thus em- 
ployed, as a set; with an ox wain, and a 
boy to drive it, to receive the apples as they 
were collected ; clearing the trees as they 
went. ; 
But this is contrary to the foregoing prin- 
ciples. Apples, even of the same tree, differ, 


os perhaps many days, perhaps some weeks, 
rs, in their times of ripening ; owing to aspect, 
be exposure, and perhaps other causes which 
d, we are unacquainted with. Consequently, 
* some part of the natural richness and flavor 
. of the fruit is cut off so effectually, that no 
8; art can retrieve it: brown sugar and brandy 
ly are but mean substitutes. 
ed 3 . 
I watery fruit, probably, receive the most injury. There 
is an instance related of liquor, of the very best quality, 
BEE being made from GOLDEN PIPPINS, after they had 


been frozen as hard as ice. 
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Nor may the loss of the richness, strength, 
flavor, and color, which are left behind in 
the tree, be the only ewl of the ordinary 
method of gathering fruit for cider. Every 
thing depends on the vinous fermentation, 
which the liquor has to pass through. If 


this be Interrupted, or Hendered complex, 


by a mixture of ripe aud upripe fruits, and 
the liquor be not, in the first instance, suf- 
ficiently purged from its feculencies, it may 
be difficult, afterward, to effect the purga- 


tion, without injury to the liquor. Brim- 


stone and bullocks' blood may lessen, but 
cannot altogether remedy the evil. 
Some few men, on these principles, or in 


pursuance of the dictates of their own expe- 
rience, go over their fruit trees, twice: once, 


when the spontaneous fall begins to take 
Place, with a book, leaving such of the fruit 
to mature, as will not quit the boughs, with 
a gentle agitation. And a second time, 
when those are sufficiently ripened, or win- 


ter is likely to set in, with the poulting lugs ; 


finally clearing the trees. 
If art may, with propriety, be used, in 
this stage of the business, these appear to 
be the most rational means of applying it. 
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3. MATURING GATHERED FRUIT. By 
way of correcting the crudity of the unripe 
fruit, which in the, common practice has 
been forced from the trees, in the way that 
has been mentioned,—the whole is laid to- 
gether in large heaps, in the open air, er- 


posed to the weather, until the ripest—that 


is to say the richest and finest of the fruit, — 
is beginning to rot. Thus destroying, by 
an injudicious application of art, the desir- 
able qualities of the whole.* 
Such, at least, is the ordinary manage- 
ment of fruit ; under which management 
three fourths, or perhaps a much greater 


proportion, of the cider produced in the dis- 


trict 18 made. 

There are men, however, aware of the 
impropriety of the practice; but they differ 
in their ideas on the means of rectifying it. 
One is of opinion, that the ripe fruit, hav- 
ing dropped spontaneously, or having been 


In passing through the country, in the wane of the 
gathering season, the farm houses are seen surrounded 
with heaps of fruit; exposed, not only to the weather; 
but, of course, to night robbers. A striking sight; — 
to those who are strangers to it. 


a arte 
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Shook down by a gentle agitation of the 


boughs, should lie ten days under the trees, 


as it falls; and then be gathered, and tar- 
ried immediately to the mill ; without any 
further maturation. And, in pursuance of 


this idea, some few orchards, and even cul- 


tivated grounds, are seen with fruit lying 


under the trees, so thick, that the foot could 


not well be set down among it. 
Others object to this practice; ; AS expos- 
ing the fruit; not only to pigs and other 


live stock;“ but to the weather: alleging, 


that rain and dews are injurious to fruit, 
after it has quitted the trees. 
Their opinion is, that it ought to drop 
ripe from the tree ;—to be picked up while 
dry; and to be kept dry, under cover, some 
time afterward, to mature; and, some will 
have it, to take a degree of beat: while 
others object violently against its heating: 
consequently against lofts ; thinking, that 


In a ground of this kind, I have observed a Sow 50 
much satiated with rich highly flavored fruit, as to essa) 
ten, perhaps, before she found one to her tooth Sheep, 


T have observed, eat fruit with avidity. Deer are still 


more partial to it. 
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it cannot be kept too cool, in the open air ; 
and that rain water is not injurious to it. 

Reason and common sense, however, ob- 
ject to this.* All vegetable substances, after 
they are severed from the soil, lose their fla- 
vor, at least, in being exposed to the wea- 
ther. With regard to this, apples, as hay 


and corn, ought, no doubt, to be harvested 
dry. 


Upon the whole, we may conclude, that, 
in strictness of management, fruit ought to 


drop spontaneously from the tree; to be 


collected while perfectly dry; and to be 
laid up, under cover, and spread, with such 
a thickness, as to prevent any injurious de- 
gree of heat. It is the opinion of those, who 
are best able to judge of this matter, and 
whose practice accord with their opinion, 
that, in a room, fruit ought not to lie more 


than ten inches thick; and that, in a fruit- 


loft, a thorough air should be preserved. 
Fnurr Lors. Every millhouse should 
have a fruit chamber over it; with a trap 
door, to lower the fruit down into the mill- 
house. 
Since this idea struck me, I have seen an 
instance, in which it is executed, in a most E 
'VOL, II. U 
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convenient manner. The valve is over the 
bed of the mill, and is furnished with a cloth 
spout or tunnel, reaching down to the chace; 
in which the fruit may, of course, be scat- 
tered at pleasure. 

No $traw is used in the lofts. Sometimes 
the fruit is turned. But this, I believe, is not 
a common practice. 

The due degree of maturation of fruit for 
liquor is, however, a subject, about which 
men, even in this district, differ much in 
their ideas. The prevailing practice (as 
has been intimated) is to let it lie, in heaps, 
until the ripest begin to rot, or are actually 

rotten. But this is wasting the best of the 
fruit; and is by no means an accurate crite- 
rion. Some shake the fruit, and judge by 
the rattling of the kernels: others cut it 
through the middle, and judge by their 
blackness. But none of these appear to be 
a proper test. It is not the state of the ker- 
nels, but of the flesb; not of a few indivi- 
duals, but of the major part of the prime 
fruit: which renders the collective body fit 
or unfit to be sent to mill. It is true, a 


tew individuals, or the kernels of the middle- 


ripe fruit, may be some guide to the state of 
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the flesh of the majority ; but why consult 
a criterion when the subject itself is present? 
The most rational test of the ripeness of 
fruit, which I have met with, is that of the 


flesh having acquired such a degree of mel- 


lowness,—its texture such a degree of ten- 


derness, —as to yield to moderate pressure. 


Thus, when the knuckle, or the end of the 
thumb, can, with moderate exertion, be 
forced into the pulp of the fruit, it is deemed 
in a fit state for grinding. Or, in less prac- 
tical terms, the proper state of maturation 
is when the flesh has acquired its highest 
degree of richness, and the kernels their 
highest degree of flavor; and while the rind 


yet retains its brightness and pungency. 


4. PREPARING FRUIT FOR THE MILL. 
But although the right management, of the 
fruit may appear to be pretty accurately un- 


derstood; and not difficult to be executed; 


yet, in practice, ripe and unripe fruit are 
not to be kept separate, so easily, as theory 
may suggest. It is tedious to wait the ri- 
pening of every apple, and to collect every 
apple as it drops. Beside, high winds do 


not always make the requisite distinction: 


the unripe and those which are sufficiently 
Us 
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; 
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matured for gathering, are frequently 
thrown down together: and, if the hook be 
used, the effect is in some degree similar. 


In practice, therefore, there is only one 


method of avoiding a mixture of fruit:— 


that of sEPARATING IT BY HAND; either 


when it is laid up; or at the time of send- 
ing it to the mill. And it is more than pro- 
bable, that this is one of the great secrets 
of cidermaking ; by which those who excel 
in the art are monopolizing the credit of it. 
It is matter of astonishment, however, see- 
ing the obviousness of its utility, that it 
should not long ago have been adopted in 
common practice. | 
Some extra trouble and expence is, no 
doubt, incurred by this practice. But there 
is no department of manufacture, which is 
not attended with trouble and expence. If 
the ware pay tenfold for it, the expence va- 
nishes, and the trouble becomes a pleasur- 


able employment. In the infancy of the 


woollen manufacture, for instance, it is pro- 
bable, the entire fleece was carded, spun, and 
woven together. But, now, the sorting of 
wool is become an employment of no small 
importance. And, were the sorting of 


is 
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apples for cider, once to become the esta- 
blished practice, farmers would as soon 
think of sow ing wheat and vetches together, 
as of grinding unripe, ripe, and rotten 
fruit together in the cider mill. Yet all the 
preparation, which the apples receive in 
common practice, at present, is that of pick- 
ing out the © black rotten which is gene- 


rally known to give the liquor a disagree- 


able flavor : and, even this work, I under- 
stand, is frequently done in a very imperfect. 
manner. 

There are, however, some 8 indivi- 


duals, who pay attention to this department 


of the art. In the practice of one man; a 
dealer, who manufactures his own liquor; 
more especially stire cider; and whose li- 
quors are a proof of the excellency of his 
practice; I found the brown as well as the 
black rotten carefully picked out : even if 
part of an apple be tainted, the faulty 
part is cut out; the sound part, only, being 
suffered to go into the mill.“ And in that 
of another superior manager, whose prac- 


* Mr. Joxks, CIDERMERCHANT, in GLOCESTER, 


is the superior manager, whose practice is here spoken 
of. | 0 | 
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tice may. be said to be nearly perfect, not 
only the rotten, but the crabbed”—that 
is, the small crude under-ripe fruit—are 
picked out, and thrown aside for family 
drink ; thus selecting the prime fruit, in a 
proper state of maturation, to be ground, 
alone, for liquor of the first quality. _ 
Z. Mixing FRUITS FOR LIQUOR. In the 
ordinary practice, no studied composition or 


selection of sorts is made. The different 


kinds are mixed, indiscriminately, or with- 


out any other distinction, than tliat of keep- 


ing the early and the late fruits separate, and 
the old fruits“ distinct. A judicious as- 
sortment of fruit is, however, spoken of as 


highly beneficial to liquor; but I have met 
with nothing, in practice, that establishes 


the pesition: and it is a well established 
fact, that the finer liquors are made from se- 
lect fruits. Nevertheless, it is more than 
probable, that the liquor of ordinary fruits 
may be improved by a judicious mixture; 
and, to those wha, have much ordinary fruit 
in their plantations, a proper mixture of it 
may be an object of attention. A person, 


in Herefordshire, is mentioned as an adept 


in the art of commixing : not fruit, how- 


ever, but liquors which have been separately 
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drawn, and while they are under the pro- 


cess of fermentation: while others are said 


to mix the liquors, according to their flavors, 


after they are manufactured. But these by 


way of HINTS, | 

II. GRINDING, and the management 
of GROUND FRUIT. 

In the business of GRIN DING, the ciderists 
of this district are far superior to those of the 
southern counties; where, as has been said, 
a species of cider is sometimes made; but 
where the mill got unfrequently consists of 
a wooden roller, stuck with hobnails, work- 
ing against an upright slab, beset in a simi- 


lar manner. With this petty machine, the 
apples are broken, or torn, into fragments, 


that the press may have fuller power over 
the juice, than it would have, if the fruit 
were placed in it, whole. For, there, and 
everywhere, I believe, except in what are 
called the cider countries, it is generally 
considered, that the cellular juice of the pulp, 
only, is therequisite ingredtent of good cider. 

In this country, however, it seems to be 
generally understood, that cider, made from 
the juice of the pulp alone, is far from being 
periect ; as wanting, in a great measure, 
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one of its most valuable properties—flavor 
and some will say color: it being like- 
wise, I believe, pretty generally understood, 
that the finer ciders owe their superior fla- 
vor to the kernels, and their color to the 
rind. 8 


Hence, in grinding, it becomes requisite 


to common good management, that the rind 


and the kernels, as well as the pulp, should 
be crushed, or broken, in such a manner, as 
to enable them to impart their qualities, 
with greater freedom, to the liquor. 


* The Hagloe crab, however, is an evidence against 
this idea. It is one of the palest-rinded apples, which 
grow; yet produces the highest- colored cider, which is 
made. The stire apple is like wise pale-rinded; yet af- 


- fords a high- colored liquor. Some are of opinion, that 


the rind gives the strength! others, that it communi- 
cates flavor to the liquor. From a slight examination of 
the rinds of fruit, they appear to be warm and aroma- 
tic ; qualities belonging to essential oil ; and, it 1s pro- 
bable, the pungency may pass as strength; while the 
aroma may communicate additional flavor. 

The effect of the calls of fruit has not, perhaps, been 
attended to. Attentive managers pick the largest off, in 
sorting the fruit; but not, perhaps, with sufficient scru- 
pulousness. The stalks of raisins are known, I believe, 
to have a bad effect on the wine made from that fruit, 
and those of apples may have a similar effect on cider, 


of a cellular substance, is not easily laid held 
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In this intention, the stone runner and 
chace are much preferable to the petty con- 
trivance, mentioned above ; but they are 
not, in their present form, and under ordi- 
nary management, by any means equal to 
the entire reduction of the fruit. I have 
never seen any ground fruit go to the press 
(except in one instance) without having a 
large proportion of unreduced fragments of 
fruit among it: whereas, on the principles, 


which are here adopted, the whole ought 


to be reduced to a state of mucilage or pap. 
Nor have I yet seen any residuum come 
from the press, without a very large pro- 
portion of the kernels unbroken: whereas, 
on the principles received, every kernel 
should be crushed. 

Having obser ved the simplicity, and high 
degree of perfectness, with which the sugar- 
mills grind the canes, or rather press out 
their juice, between two plain iron rollers, 
the imperfections of the cider mill may ap- 
pear the more Striking. * 

But the sugar- cane is a long fibrous body, 
and readily passes through between the 
rollers: whereas fruit, being globular, and 
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of, or if caught, has no lengthened fibres to 
induce it to pass, like the cane, between 
plain rollers. 

It has, however, been found, that baton 
fluted rollers it may be made to pass; and, 
in consequence, these rollers are in use, 
though not common. They are of cast iron, 
hollow, about nine inches diameter, with 
flutes or teeth, about an inch wide, and 
nearly as much deep. They are sold, I un- 
derstand, by the ironmongers of the district. 
In general, they are worked by hand, two 
men working against each other. I have 
seen a pair adapted to a corn mill, turned 
by water. Between these the fruit passes 
twice; the rollers being first set wide, to 
break it into fragments; and after ward 
closer, to reduce the fragments. But even 


this is not a perfect engine: in the residuum 


from the press, many kernels are found. 
Besides the acid of the fruit is liable to cor- 
rode the iron; and this, in return, to tinge 
the liquor; though neither of these incon- 
veniences are acknowledged. In a country, 
however, where stone is not easily to be 
had, this may, perhaps, be found the most 
eligible cider mill, 


to 
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But in this district, where stone is suffi- 
ciently plentiful, the stone runner and 
trough seem to be the most eligible mill, at 
present known; though it appears to me 
highly probable, that, with attention and 
perseverance, a more perfect machine might 
be invented. 

Let this be as it may, however, the pre- 
sent mill appears to be capable of IM PROVE- 
MENT. wrt 

It is, at present, an unfinisbed machine: 
I mean when it is first turned out of the 
warkman's hands ; time and constant wear, 
does that, in part at least, which the work- 
man leaves undone. 

The acting parts of the machine, those 
which are to bruise the rind, and crush the 
kernels, — are the face of the roller and the 
bottom of the trough. But instead of their 
being adapted to each other, in such a man- 
ner as to effect these pur poses with a degree 
of certainty, they are left in so rough unfi- 
nished a state, as in a great measure pre- 
vents them, during the first fifty years at 
least, from performing that which is their 
principal intention. Instead of being work- 
ed over, and fitted nicely to each other, with 
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the square and chisel, they are hewn over 
with the stone mason's peck, only; leaving 
holes and protuberances, which would save 
even horse beans from the pressure; much 
more the kernels of fruit. A runner which 
has been worn two and twenty years, has 


holes left in it, which would lodge half a 


dozen kernels with safety.“ 
To account for this absurdity seems im- 


possible. Perhaps, the roughness was in- 


tended to prevent the runner from sliding; 
but the use of the cogged wheels has super- 
ceded this intention. Perhaps, it was left 
to gather up the fruits with greater effect ; 
but, surely, deep chisel marks, left in the 
form of flutes across the face, would have 
answered this purpose better ; and would, 
perhaps, have laid hold of and fixed the ker- 
nels, so as to secure their being effectually 
broken, preferable to any other expedient 
equally simple. Or, perhaps, the custom 
was established, when. the uses of the rind 


*The argument is, “if jt miss them this time it will 
hit them the next.“ But Ly throw away time and the 
work of a horse so idly? Why not hit them, with moral 
certainty, whenever they fall under the runner ? 
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and kernel were not known; and time has 
not yet corrected the error.“ 
Be the origin of folly what it may, it is 


painful to observe its effect. In this case, 


however, the folly, and, of course, its effect, 
may be easily removed. Having made the 
face of the roller true, as the square and 
the chisel can render it, work the bottom of 
the trough to it; until not a mustard seed 
can escape them. The kernels of fruit are 
hard, slippery, and singularly difficult to fix: 
escaping pressure in a peculiar manner, and 
with singular alertness. 

Another improvement of the common ci- 
dermill appears to be much wanted: name- 
ly, a method of preventing the materials, in 
the last stage of grinding, from rising be- 
tore the runner. And, another, a more me- 


chanical way of stirring up, and * 
them in the chace. 


* Since writing this article, I have been told, that the 
roughness is left to cut the fruit the faster on its be- 
ing first put into the trough : and that, on this ingenious 
principle, some will peck their runners over, so often as 
they wear smooth! To such cidermakers I would re- 
commend the hobnail mill, which would come much 


cheaper, rid work still faster, and save the expence of 
pecking | 
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Until these improvements be made, cider: 
mills must remain, what most of them evi- 
dently are, at present, imperfect machines. 

The method of grinding is to scatter inthe 
whole quantity to be ground together, at 
once : or, to ease the horse, at twice ; ob- 
Serving to put in the whole, before any of 
it be stirred. A woman, or more frequently 
a girl, drives the horse, and stirs up the 
fruit as it is ground, and beats down what 
lodges on the sides of the trough, with a 
large wooden spatula, somewhat in the form 
of a cricket bat: continuing until the whole 
be deemed sufficiently ground. 

The quantity ground, at each mill: full, va- 
ries very much ; even in mills of the same 
size. A bag—about four corn bushels—is, I 
believe, the most usual quantity, for a middle 
Sized mill: but much more, than that quan- 
tit y, is sometimes ground at once; and, in 
one instance, Iobserved only half that quan- 
tity was ground together, in a mill of the 
middle size. From the observations I have 
made, respecting this operation, it appears 
a great error to grind too much, at once. In 
the instance, in which half a bag, only was 
ground, the work seemed to go off quicker, 
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and to be more effectually done, than when 
the trough is choked with a greater quantity. 


The quantities ground in a day, by mills 


of the same size, varies still more. A man, 
who has two or three hundred hogsheads 
of liquor to make, is too anxious to get 
his work forward, to pay due attention to 
grinding his fruit; there has been instances 
of five or six hogsheads of perry being made 
in one day (working early and late:) but 


three hogsheads of perry, or two of cider, is, 


[ believe, the medium day's work. While 
some few men, who know the value of grind- 
Ing effectually, never suffer more to be made 
than one hogshead of cider, a day: reducing, 
as nearly as the present mill is capable of 
reducing, the entire substance of the fruit to 
a uniform pap or mucilage. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE GROUND FRUIT. 
From what goes before, it appears that men, 


in general, have pretty accurate ideas of the 


manner in which fruit ought to be ground: 
though, through a want of leisure, ora want 
of industry, and, through the present imper- 
fectness of the mill, few men approach them 
in practice; but with respect to the ma- 
nagement of the reduced materials - pro- 
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vincially the © musr,”*—they are, in gene- 


ral, so far from the line of rectitude, that one 
wculd imagine their faint efforts, at reducing 
the rind and kernel, were made in compli- 


ance with custom, rather than on the prin- 


ciple of giving to their cider flayor, color, or 
any other valuable quality: for, in common 


practice, the pomage is pressed, immediately 


as. it is ground (even though four or five 
hogsheads a day are made). No sooner is it 
out of the mill, than it is in the press. 

By this conduct, the rind and kernel, let 
their powers be what they may, have no 


time to communicate their qualities to the 


*Musr. This term is, here, some what unfortunately 


applied. Must, in its accepted sense in the English lan- 
guage, signifies new liquor unfermented, whether from 
the winepress, the ciderpress, or the mashvat; but, 


| here, it seems to stand for every thing else belonging to 


cidermaking. The ground fruit, before it go to the 
press, is called must; though from some expressions, in 


use, it would seem to mean only the fibres or indisso- 


luble parts, which are mixed among the liquor; and the 


residuum, after pressing, is also termed must. The term, 


on its first introduction, has evidently been misapplied. 
I shall, therefore, to avoid confusion, lay it entirely 


aside. In Surrey, the reduced fruit, if I recollect right, 


is called POMAGE, an apt term for it. 
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liquor. They are not, like the flesh of the 
apple, tender cellular pulp; but fibrous and 
vascular substances; imparting their quali- 
ties less freely than the pulp; requiring the 
formal process of extraction, before they 
part with them wholly. It would be equally 
reasonable to expect, that the whole virtue 
of hops might be extracted, by pouring the 
wort through them in a sieve, as to expect 
that the whole of the virtues of the rind and 
kernels of fruit can be drawn out in a few 
minutes. 
This appears so 1 in n that 
it is no wonder men of reflection, and who 
wish to excel in the art, should let their li- 


quor „lie upon the must, twentyfour hours, 


or a longer time; or that others, more fully 


impressed with this idea, should, after the 


pomage has lain, in open casks, twentyfour 
hours, or a longer time, regrind it. 

By this means (supposing the mill to be 
perfect) the kernels, which were broken in 
the former grinding, being now no longer 
rigid untractable substances, are reduced to 
particles of the smallest size; and are, of 
course, no longer able to withhold their vir- 
tue from the liquor. n by these 

„ 1 
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means, the entire apple is given to the ei- 
der; and (supposing the mill to be perfect) 
every thing done, which art, perhaps, can 
do, with respect to the grinding and ma- 


nagement of the reduced fruit, - previous to 


the pressing. 

III. PRESSING and management of the 
RESIDUE. . 

PressING. Formerly, the pomage was 


packed up, in a pile, on the bed of the press, 


in Straw, layer between layer. But, at pre- 
sent, bair cloths are commonly used, in form- 
ing the pile—provincially the © cheese — 
to be pressed. | 

These cloths are made of common hair- 
cloth; such as is used, or was formerly used, 
in covering maltkilns. The texture loose, 
frequently, perhaps, too loose to be perfect 
in their intention. The usual size is about 
four feet square.“ 

The method of forming the pile varies.— 
In Glocestershire, a wooden rim, frame, 
mould, or gauge,—about three feet square, 
and four or five inches deep,—is generally 
used in making the cheese; (a term 


The price of these cloths four to five shillings each. 


— 
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somewhat aukwardly borrowed from the 


dairy.) In this case, the gauge is set, with 
great exactness, every way in the centre of 
the press; a cloth spread evenly over it; 
and the pomage laded into it, with a large 
wooden dish, or other utensil. A sufficient 
quantity being thrown in, to form a layer, 
from two to three inches thick,“ it is spread 


evenly with the hands, and worked truly 


against the sides, and into the corners of the 
mould; the skirts of the cloth laid over, 
smooth, and folded neatly at the corners; a 
fresh cloth spread on; and filled in a simi- 
lar manner: first raising the gauge a few 
inches, so that its upper edge may be level 
with the cloth when filled. Thus continu- 
ing to raise the mould, and fill the cloths, 
until ten or twelve cloths are filled, and the 
pile is, of course, raised from two to three 
feet high. 

The height of the pile when finished, 
however, depends much on the state of the 
pomage ; for, as the pile rises, the super- 


* It is deemed by judicious managers, a grezt error to 
fll the * hairs” too full: as the thinner the layers, the 
drier will the subject be pressed. 
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structure acts as a press to the substrata; 80 
that a considerable proportion of the juice 
of pears, or of apples which afford much, 
escapes during the operation. 

The pile being raised to the desired 
height, and the top made smooth and per- 
fectly level, —a broad, square leaf, of strong 
boards, framed firmly together, somewhat 
larger than the top of the pile,—is placed 
upon it: and, upon this, logs, or blocks 
two-and-two across, are piled, until they 
reach the bridge; the base of the skrew be- 
ing previously wound up to the nut; fer a 
purpose which will be mentioned. 

In Herefordshire, I observed, in several 
instances, a different mode of forming the 
pile. In this method, no gauge is used; the 
whole being done by the eye; nor is the 
pile carried up either plumb, or square.— 
The corners are cut off; forming four long, 
and four short sides; (for the greater con- 
veniency, I suppose, of securing the corners 
of the cloths) and the dimension of every 
layer is lessened, as the pile rises; so that 


when finished, instead of being a cube, or 


nearly so, as in the first mentioned practice, 
it forms the lower frustum of a pyramid; 
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80 being somewhat considerably wider at the 
lice bottom than at the top. 
ch, This, however, appears to me an impro- 
per form. All fluids endeavonr to escape 
red pressure. If it be applied in the perpendi- 
der- cular direction, they endeavour to fly out 
horizontally. Thus the pomage (a subfluid) 
is forced toward the outer edges of the 
cloths ; which, in this form of the pile, have 
no immediate pressure:—an indirect hori- 
zontal pressure, arising from the natural 
law of fluids, being all the compression 
which the outer sides of the pile receive. 
The method of applying the power of the 
press has been described. It is generally 
worked by one man; who, with the girl 
that attends the mill, and a man to fetch in 
the fruit, and carry away the liquor as the 
reservoir under the lip of the press fills, 
make a set, for the millhouse. 
The pressing is done, leisurely: that the 
liquor may draw off the clearer; and to 
give the assistant time to keep the reser voir 
free. The first runnings come off foul and 
muddy; but the last, especially of perry, 
will be as clear and as fine, as if filtered 
through paper: a sweet palatable beverage. 
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In giving the last pinch of the press, with 
the purchase-roller, the man, or men, if 


More than one be employed, stoop under 


the rope : hence the use of raising the foot 


of the skrew as high as may be, before the 


operation commences ; and hence the use 
of raising the bed of the press; by which 
means fewer blocks are wanted; and a 
more convenient receptacle for the Juice 
COT. 

By increasing the number of hands, to 
this or four, the residuum may be reduced 
to almost any degree of dryness. Hence the 
cider PRESS might be styled A Mosr PER- 
FECT ENGINE. 

The RESIDUE. In the common practice 
of the country, the first residue, is either 


thrown aside as offal“ (though, perhaps, 


very imperfectly pressed) or is returned 
(designedly underpressed) to the mill, to 


be washed: that is, to be reground, 


The OPAL or © dfy must“ is considered of little 
value as manure (but I know not why.) I have observed 
poor people carrying it away as fuel. Pigs will eat some 
part of it ; especially when it has been underground and 
underpressed. 
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with water, for family drink.“ Thus 
throwing away, or applying to a mean pur- 


pose, what might, in familiar language, be 


termed the ESSENCE OF FRUIT LIQUOR |! 


the juices of the rind and kernels ; which, 


common sense would tell us, were we not 


told it by men of experience and observa- 


tion—come off most plentifully with the 


last runnings. 


Hence, men, who excel in the art, conti- 
nue to press, so long as a drop can be drawn; 
and, unsatisfied with this, return the Fi RST 


RESIDUE to the mill, to be REG ROUN D; not 
with water, but with some of the first run- 


nings of the liquor; moistening the mate- 
rials to be ground as occasion requires. 


* SMALL CIDER. When the plantations are large in 
proportion to the farm, a sufficient quantity of family li- 
quor is obtained, in a plentiful year of fruit, from the 


washings of the residue, to last the year round, or a 


longer time:—where the plantations are proportionally 


small, and in a scarce year, water is thrown into the 


mill, while the fruit is grinding; thus lowering the qua- 
lity, and increasing the quantity of the liquor. In har- 
vest, it is customary to allow some malt liquor, or cider 
of the best making.” 

1 It is altowed, however, by experienced managers, 


that the richest of the liquor comes off with the first run- 
nings. , 
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It is found, that even breaking the cakes 
of refuse with the hands, only, gives the 
press fresh power over it: for though it has 
been pressed to the last drop, a gallon or 
more of additional liquor may be got from 
a pressful, by this simple means. Regrind- 
ing them has a still greater effect. 

In this state of the materials, the mill 
gains a degree of power over the more rigid 
parts of the fruit, which, in the first grind- 
ing, it could not reach. If the face of the 
runner, and the bottom of the trough, were 
dressed with a broad chisel, and made true 
to each other, in the manner which has been 
described, and a moderate quantity of resi- 
due were ground at once, scarcely a kernel 


could escape unbroken, or a drop of liquor 
remain undrawn. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON GRINDING AND 
PRESSING. 


From the foregoing observations it ap- 


pears, first, that the fruit should be entirely 


reduced, before the whole of its virtues can 
be communicated to the liquor. There is, 
however, one inconveniency-in grinding the 
fruit very fine: the substance, as well as the 
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liquor, escapes the hair cloth, and fills the 


fermenting vessel, unnecessarily : besides, 
perhaps, being injurious during the process 
ol fermentation. But this effect may be re- 
medied: I have seen an instance, in which 


the first runnings were poured through a 


hair sieve, to catch part of their foulness: a 


piece of hair cloth thrown over the“ tun 
dish” would, perhaps, be still more effec- 


tual. The malt-liquor mash-tub is fur- 
nished with a hose, which stops a great part 


of the feculencies. The liquor, in that case, 
comes off almost clear; and, perhaps, fruit 
liquor ought to be rendered equally clear, 
before it be committed to fermentation. 
This degree of purity is obtainable by suf- 
tering the: foulness to subside, in the first 
cask, and drawing off the clear liquor, into 
a fresh vessel, previously to the commence- 
ment of the fermentation. By this means, the 
fermenting vessel, as well as the process of 
termentation, may-be freed at least from-the 
grosser foulness. In some cases, by catching 
the critical time, and by filtering the lees, in 
the manner which will be described, the must 
may be rendered almost perfectly clear. 

Secondly, that the reduced fruit ought 
to remain, some time, between the grinding 
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and the pressing, that the liquor may have 
an opportunity of forming an extract with 
the rind and kernels. It is observable, how- 
ever, that the best cider, which the art, per- 
haps, has yet been able to produce, was 
made under different management. But it 


ought likewise to be observed, that the ju- 


dicious manager of this cider, grinds only 


one pressful (affording perhaps not quite 


a hogshead of liquor) a day ; consequently 
the first-ground fruit, has most of the day 
to make the required extract ; and every 
succeeding millftul has a proportionate 
time: and although the liquor, under this 
management, proved excellent, yet had 
more of the bitter and fragrance of the ker- 


nels been communicated to it, it possibly 


might have been better. 

Thirdly, -—that the present imperfections 
of the mill are such as render it almost im- 
possible to reduce the fruit, sufficiently, by a 
single grinding: but the juice, or a princi- 
pal part of it, having been drawn off by the 
press, the residue is capable of receiving the 
requisite degree of reduction. 

An objection to this practice is, that it hurts the co- 


lor of cider; and the most experienced managers object 
to its lying more than twelve hours in the pomage. 
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Hence, upon the whobe, the most eligible 


management, in this stage of the art, for 
those I mean who have leisure to pursue it, 


appears to be this: —grind one pressful a 


day: press; and regrind the residuum in 


the evening. Infuse the reduced matter, all 
night, among part of the first runnings ; 


and, in the morning, repress, while the next 
pressful is grinding. 


IV. FERMENTING. by this depart- - 
ment of the art, the nicest judgment is re- 


quisite. The former are mere manual o 
rations. The right principle being adopted, 


and a suitable apparatus being prepared, 


the execution requires no great share either 
of genius or experience. But, in conducting 
the fermentation properly, much skill, and 
a close attention are requisite. 

In the prevailing practice of the district, 
the liquor is © TUNNED,” that is, put into 
hogsheads or other casks,—immediately 
from the press. The casks, in the ordinary 


practice, being filled to the bung hole. Some 


judicious managers, however, object to the 
filling up of the casks ; esteeming it more 


eligible management, to leave them about a 


* pailful ullage.” While others, still more 
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deeply versed, perhaps, in this mystery, 
leave an ullage in proportion to the ripeness 
of the fruit: thus, with liquor from un- 


der-ripe fruit, the cask is filled; but with 


that from fruit which is more mature, an 


5 ullage is leſt, in proportion to the state of 


ripeness. 
With respect to the TEMPERATURE of the 
AIR, in which fruit liquor ought to be fer- 


mented, nothing accurate, I believe, is to be 


learnt in this district. Even the professional 


dealers, I understand, are strangers to the 


use of the thermometer! It is, however, ge- 


nerally understood, that fermenting liquors 
should not be exposed to frost.“ But, in 


the commencement of the season, it is 
thought they cannot be kept too cool. In 
the middle of October, the air then about 


60, the casks were placed in sheds, or in 


airy buildings of the same, or nearly the 
same, temperature, as the common at- 
mosphere; and frequently in the open 


* Nevertheless it has been remarked, that frost, pre- 


vious to the commencement of the fermentation, though 
it formed a sheet of ice on the surface, had no observable 


le 
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air.“ Later in the season, the casks are 
placed in close buildings; with windows, 
however, to admit occasionally a thorough 


air; which is generally thought to be salu- 
tary to fermenting liquors. I have, never- 


theless, seen liquor, of the most delicate 
kind, fermenting in a close hovel, without a 


thorough air. 


No FERMENT whatever is made use of. 1 
have not, at least, on repeated inquiry, met 
with an instance of any being used. I men- 
tion this, as, in the southern counties, a 
yeast toast is sometimes used. Let the species 
of fruit, the degree of ripeness, and the wea - 


* In this case, the cask has a small piece of tile, or a 


flat stone, set over the bung hole, in a leaning posture, 
by means of a prop, to shoot off rain water, &c. 

T FERMENTING ROOM. In a complete manufac- 
tory of fruit liquor, the fermenting room should be under 
the same roof with the millhouse; a continuation of 
the press room; or at least opening into it: with win- 
dows or doors on every side; to give a free admission of 


air; and with suitable barricadoes to guard against severe 


frost; with fruit lofts over it; and, beneath it, a vault 
for laying up the liquors, after fermentation; with aper- 


tures in the crown of the arch, to admit a leathern pipe; 


for the purpose of conveying the liquors, occasionally, 


from one situation to the other. The dealers' warehouses 


are fitted up in a manner somewhat similar to this. 
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ther be what they may, the liquor is left to 
fight its way with its own weapons. 
Hence, the COMMENCEMENT of the fer- 
mentation is entirely uncertain. Perhaps, 
the first, perhaps the second, perhaps not 
until the third day, or perhaps, in cold wea- 


ther, not until a week, or a month, after the 


liquor be tunned. It is observable, how- 
ever, that liquor which has been agitated in 


a carriage, though taken immediately from 


the press, will sometimes, on being laid 
down, pass almost immediately, into the 
state of fermentation. 

The conTINUANCE of the vinous fermen- 
tation ( or more accurately speaking the first 
Stage of it) is not less uncertain, than its 
commencement. Liquor, under the last- 


mentioned circumstances, will pass through 
it, perhaps, the same day. But less agitated 


liquors, I believe, seldom go through it, in 
less than two or three days; will sometimes 
continue under it, five or six days. 

With regard to any CRITERION, whereby 
to judge of the fermentation, as to its being 
perfect, imperfect, or inordinate, J have not 
been able to collect'a single idea worth re- 
gistering. It is a subject, to which most 
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cidermakers appear to have paid little or no 


attention: and this notwithstanding they 


are fully aware of the change that takes 


place, during this natural process, learning, 
from their own experience, that the liquor 
owes its intoxicating quality entirely to fer- 
mentation. It is true, the manufacturers of 
« gweet cider” pay some attention to the 
fermentation : but their whole art appears 
to consist; not in regulating it, to any cer- 
tain degree; but in checking it, with every 
means in their power; preventing, —as 
much as they are able, —any degree whatever 
of the vinous fermentation from taking place! 

It is observable, that fermentation ope- 
rates somewhat differently, on different li- 
quors. Thus, ciders made from fruits pro- 
perly matured, generally throw up a gross 


spume, resembling that of malt liquor; 
forming, on the top, a brown crust, of a 


thickness proportioned to the species and 


ripeness of the fruit; the riper the fruit the 


more © brown must” is thrown up. Per- 
ries, on the contrary, throw up little spume, 
and seldom cover it with a brown crust ; ne- 
vertheless, I have seen barland perry with a 
head resembling that of cider ; which, it is 
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observable, is sometimes, like perries, un- 
able to form a head; or is intentionally pre- 
vented from doing it, by management. 

Having remained some days in the first 
vessel, the liquor is drawn off the lees, and 
put into fresh casks: an nen termed 
RACKING. 

It appears to be fully : and universally un- 
derstood, that there is a CRITICAL TIME OF 
RACKING, on which the future quality of the 
liquor very much depends. Hence, in the 
dealers' warehouses, persons are employed 
to sit up, all night, to catch the critical mi- 
nute. But what is rather extraordinary, 
men differ in their ideas, with respect to the 
proper juncture. The prevailing idea seems 
to be, that the proper time to rack is at the 
close of the first fermentation, while the li- 


quor is clear: embracing the critical time, 


between the subsiding of the foulness, caus- 
ed by the motion, and the falling of the 
spume; which last not unfrequently takes 
place, a short time after the fermenta- 
tion ceases; whereby the liquor is not only 
fouled, but is probably furnished with the 
seeds of a fresh fermentation. 

But rational as this theory may appear, 


the 
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there are men, whose characters class high 
as managers of fruit liquors, yet who think 
it right to rack, before the fermentation 
ceases ; while the liquor is yet foul ! 

In common practice, however, the liquor 
itself is seldom examined, in judging of this 
nice point ! Secondary CRITERIONS are ap- 
plied to. Thus cider, in the practice of some 
men, is racked when the brown crust be- 
comes firm enough, and dry enough, not to 


stick to the finger on being touched; while 
others stay until the crust crack, and the 


white scum which has formed under it be- 
gin to rise through the cracks. The ordi- 
nary criterion of the time for racking perry 
is * before it has done hissing.” In the par- 
ticular practice abovementioned the guide 
is when it begins to twinge the nose: 
that is when the gas flies off in quantity ; 
which it does when the liquor is at the 
height of fermentation. While the makers 


of $weet liquors will not, even, hear them 
hiss,—if they can possibly prevent the disa- 


greeable sound! 
The METHOD OF RACKING is to draw off 
the clearer liquor, at a tap fixed above the 
lees, and to put it immediately into a fresh 
VOL. II. * 
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cask, duly seasoned. When it begins to run 
foul, the tap is stopt, and the remainder is 
filtered through flannel or canvas bags ;* 
or for want of these, through a hair cloth ; 
the four corners being hung upon a hook; 
thus forming a kind of bag adequate to this 
purpose: the intention being merely that 
of separating the liquor from the lees and 
scum. The filtered liquor (which ought to 
drop fine from the bag) is added to the rest; 
from which it differs in three notable quali- 
ties : it is higher-colored, than that which 
has not mixed with the lees ; it is no longer 
prone to fermentation (on the contrary it is 
found to check that of the liquor racked oft) 
and, another, if it afterward lose its bright- 
ness, it is difficult to be recovered. 
The degree of FULLNESS OF THE FRESH 
Ask I found pretty generally the same: 
the cask is not filled up; but left with about 


* FILTERING BAGS are made in the form of jelly 
bags—the mouth wide enough to receive a wooden hoop, 
a foot or fourteen inches in diameter : the depth eigh- 
teen inches or more, tapering to a point at the bottom. 
Where much racking is done, these bags are hung in 2 
frame, about three feet high, holding perhaps a dozen 
bags, with tubs placed underneath to catch the filtered 
liquor. 
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a pailful ullage ; so that the surface of the 

liquor can just be touched with the — : 
—the bung being still left out. 

The NUMBER OF RACKINGs depends on 

the state of the liquor, and the judgment of 


the manager. If the fresh fermentation, 
which mostly commences, in some degree, 


after racking, become violent, it is gene- 
rally understood, that the liquor ought to 
be racked, again, to check it. Hence, in the 
practice of some men, the same liquor will 
be racked five or six times. On the contra- 
ry, if a small degree of fermentation, only, 
take place; which is, in this case, termed 
« fretting ; it is, in ordinary management, 
suffered to remain in the same cask : but the 
degree of fretting, which requires the ope- 
ration of racking, is by no means settled: 
one man would rack the same cask of li- 
quor, which another would leave for time to 
quiet. In the common practice of farmers, 
cider is seldom or ever racked more than 
once; and perry is sometimes suffered to 
remain, until time render it quiet and fine, 


in the first cask, into which it was tunned. 


— The general idea seems to be, that fre- 


quent rackings weaken the liquor, and that 
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much fermentation roughens it. The far- 
mers, therefore, rather choose to be at the 
risk of losing the richness, than to lower 
the strength, and bestow upon it the labor 
of racking. 

But those who manufacture the finer li- 
quors, for sale; especially, perhaps, those 
who have checked the first fermentation ; 
think it prudent to repeat the rackings, un- 


til the liquor will lie quiet, or nearly so. If 


it cannot be brought into this state, by ordi- 
nary racking, the fresh casks are fumigated 
with sulphur; whose fumes are found to 
have a power of silencing, or greatly check- 
ing, the fretting. This expedient | IS e 
« stumming the casks.” 

The METHOD OF STUMMING them is this: 
matches, made of thick linen cloth, about 
ten inches long, and an inch broad, thickly 
coated with brimstone, about eight inches 


of their length, being prepared ; and the 


cask properly seasoned ; every vent is tight- 
ly stopt, except the bunghole ; a match 
kindled ; lowered down into the cask ; and 
held, by the end undipped, until it be well 
lighted, and the bung be driven in ; thus 
suspending the lighted match within the 
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cask. Having burnt so long as the con- 
tained air will supply the fire, the match 
dies; the bung is raised ; the remnant of 
the match drawn out; and the cask suf- 
fered to remain, before the liquor be put in- 


to it, some two or three hours, more or less 
according to the degree of force required, 
For a few days, the liquor retains a sul- 


phurous flavor, which, however, in a short 
time vanishes, and no ill effect, I under - 
stand, is found to follow the operation. 

Thus far, the method of FERMENTING IN 
CASKS: a mode of fermentation, which 
ninetynine hogsheads of a hundred, made 
in the country, are subjected to. Never- 
theless there are some few men, in diffe- 
rent parts of the district, who ferment in 
VATS, or other OPEN VESSELS, 

One instance of this practice I met with, 
in the vale of Glocester. In this instance, 
the liquor is set in cowls or other open tubs, 


or in casks with one of the heads out. In- 


these vessels, it stands until the first fer- 
mentation be pretty well over; when tbe 
spþume is carefully skimmed off ; under the 
jdea, that it is the scum mixing with the 
clear liquor, which causes it to fret after 
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racking. The fermentation having ceased, 


and the lees subsided, the liquor is racked 


off into a fresh cask, and the lees filtered in 


the manner which has been described. In 


this practice, the liquor } is never racked a 
Second time. 

Another instance of fermenting in open 
vessels occurs in a practice, which has been 
_ repeatedly mentioned; and which is enti- 


tled to the highest attention.“ It is gene- 


rally spoken of as being, what I apprehend 
it really is, the first practice in the country. 
In this instance, the liquor is fermented in 


BROAD SHALLOW VATS; not less than five 


feet diameter, nor much more than two feet 


deep; each vat containing about two hogs- 


heads. In these vats the liquor remains, un- 
til it has done “ rising ;” that is, until the 
fermentation has ceased, or nearly so, when 
it is racked off, without skimming ; the cri- 


tical juncture being caught before the spume 


begin to fall; the whole sinking gradually 
down together, as the liquor is drawn oft. 
In this practice, likewise, the liquor, not- 
withstanding its superior quality, is seldom 
racked a second time, 


See page 219. 
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GENERAL Qumarar JONS ON Fenin | 


Chemists enumerate three species of er- 
mentation. The vinous, the acetous, and the 


putrefactive. 


The juices of some vegetable Puten 
as those of fruits which are inclined to 
sweetness, will, while recent, and in their 
natural state, with a due degree of heat, and 
a free communication of air, pass sponta- 
neously into the first or vixous FERMENTA- 
TION : will acquire heat and motion; be- 
come turbid; and, at length, disentangle 
themselves from their impurities: throwing 
down part to the bottom of the containing 
vessel, part up to the surface; leaving, in 
the middle, a vixous LigvoR,—furnished 
witha greater or smaller quantity of INFLAM- 
ABLE SPIRIT, Thus wine, perry, cider, and 


the different kinds of ale are vinous liquors ; 


their various degrees of strength being given 
by the quantity of inflamable spirit they re- 
spectively contain. 

The vessel still remaining in a moderate 


a degree of heat, and being still kept open, so 


as to allow a free admission of air, the vi- 
nous liquor will pass on to the second stage 


* . 
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of dissolution—the acETous FERMENTA- 
TION : by which the inflamable spirit will 
be thrown. off, and another precipitation of 
gross matter will take place; and the vinous 
liquor will now be changed into a dilute 
vegetable acid, or VINEGAR ; of a Strength 
proportioned to thequantity of spirit thrown 
off. n 


or last stage, at length commences. The vi- 
negar becomes pur RID; its acid is destroy- 
ed; and the remaining contents of the ves- 
sel are found to be, api, EARTH and 
WATER. 

This being the nature of che expressed 
juices of fruit, the first object of the ciderist 
is to bring on a due degree of the vinous fer- 
mentation; and* his second, to prevent the 
vinous liquor from passing on to the ace- 
tous fermentation. 
But, notwithstanding this general THEO- 
RY OF DISSOLUTION, science remains desti- 


tute of a satisfactory THEORY OF THE vi- 


NOUS FERMENTATION. I have not, at least, 
after some search, been able to find any 
other, than arrangements of well sounding 
words, pleasing enough to the ear, but 


The subject being still exposed, the third 
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affording the understanding no gratification. 
Even the first mover, the innate stimulus, 


the NATURAL PRINCIPLE of this species of 


fermentation does not evidently appear. 
In collecting and registering the forego- 

ing particulars, respecting the fermentation 

of fruit liquor, many theoretic, as well as 


practical ideas were suggested, by reflection. 


But though the former may contain a prin- 
cipal part of the theory required, they are, 
at present, in a state * unfit for 
publication. 

Therefore, all I shall attempt, is this 
place, is to explain, more fully, the 6ENE- 


"RAL EFFECT of the vinous fermentation, on 
the fruit liquors under notice, and endea- 


vour to draw some practical inferences. 
The most striking effect is that of its 
giving STRENGTH to the liquor, which, be- 
fore its operation, was not possessed of that 
quality: effecting almost a total change of 
its original nature: not only by furnishing 


it with an intoxicating quality, which it was 


entirely free from; but in reversing, in a re- 
warkable manner, its medical, and, of course, 
its dietetic properties. 

Another notable effect is that of its de- 
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stroying, or lessening, the SWEETNEss of the 


liquor. The loss appearing to be in pro- 


portion to the strength acquired.“ 

Hence, the difference between rough and 
Sweet liquors: the fermentation of the for- 
mer has continued, until the whole or a 
principal part of its sweetness was destroy- 
ed: that of the latter has ceased, or been 


checked, while a principal part of its 8weet- 


ness remained, 


It does not e 3 thas rough- 
ness is a proof of strength, or sweetness of 


a want of body. Much depends on the na- 
ture of the fruit; and much, probably, on 
its state of ripeness. Rich well ripened fruits 
afford sweetness, enough, to furnish a suffi- 
ciency of strength, and enough more, to re- 


tain a sufficiency of richness in the liquor. 


On the contrary, liquor drawn from harsh 


and under-ripe fruit is exhausted of its 
sweetness, before it has acquired a redun- 


* This, as a general position, will, perhaps, be objected 


to. Good cider is said to be made from ill tasted fruit. 
The Hagloe crab is mentioned as an instance. But the 
harshness of this apple proceeds, I apprehend, from its 
flesh, its fibres, not from its juice : which, when fully 
matured, accords sufficiently with the idea here offered, 
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dancy of strength. Or, if the fermentation 
be checked to preserve its sweetness, it is 
rendered, of course, deficient in strength. 

Hence, the crude flatulent quality of the 
common sweet liquors ; which are either 
weak, through a want of fermentation ; or, 
having been sufficiently fermented, have af- 
terward been sweetened by art. A kind of 
liquor which is palatable enough, to taste, 
but which, on being drank, soon becomes 
nauseous to the palate. 15 

And hence, the preference to be given to 
liquors of a MIDDLE RICHN ESS: strong with- 
out roughness, and rich without sweetness. 
A generous liquor, this, which, to use the 
good fellow's phrase, may be sat by. A li- 
quor, which is seldom met with out of this 
district, and not frequently in it. A liquor, 
nevertheless, which, I am fully persuaded, 
men in general would prefer, to most, of 
the foreign fruit liquors, that are, at pre- 
sent, imported—in disgraceful abundance. 

In these observations, the methods of pro- 
ducing the different species of fruit liquor, 
namely, the rough, the sweet, and the 
generous, pretty evidently appear. 

To PRODUCE ROUGH LigvoR, choose 
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austere fruits: grind them in a crude, under» 
ripe state; and subject the 9 to a full 
fermentation. of 
To PRODDVeESwEET Liga ce as choice 
of the sweeter fruits: mature them fully; 
and check the fermentation of the liquor. 
The ordinary methods of checking the fer- 
mentation have been mentioned to be those 
of racking the liquor, and * the 
fresh cask. 
But the use of racking is differently under- 
stood. The prevailing idea seems to be, 
that the fresh fermentation, or the fretting, 
is caused by the spume or dregs of the preced- 
ing; and that by racking the liquor off clear, 
into a clean vessel, the foulness is got rid of. 
But the manufacturers of sweet liquors 
rack under different motives. Their idea is, 
that racking cools the liquor; and by that 
means, checks the fermentation. They ob- 
serve that the smaller the stream, in racking, 
the more the fermentation is restrained. 
And, in pursuance of the same idea, they 
frequently spread the liquor, thin, in open 
vessels; and sometimes agitate, or rather 
ventilate it, in this situation; and obtain 
the desired end by these expedients. 
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It appears to me, however, that the end 
is gained, not altogether by giving coolness 
to the liquor (though in some degree it may) 
but by giving the principle of fermentation 
an opportunity of flying off. Filtering the li- 
quor, drop by drop, is found not to check, 
but to destroy the fermentation. Filtered 
liquor is found even to lower the fermenta- 
tion of others: not, certainly, by its actual 
cooIness ; because in this it can differ very 
little from liquor which has been racked; 
the atmosphere, in both cases, presently re- 
ducing them to the same temperature; but, 
probably, by the fermentative principle hav- 
ing escaped, wholly, from the one, its pro- 
portion is, consequently, lessened in the 
other. 15 
Hence (by the way) it is probable, that 
by filtering the fresh liquor from the press, 
a valuable antiscorbutic might be obtained: 
and, under the same idea, it appears pro- 


bable, that sweet liquors, duly manufac- 


tured, may have their medical virtues. 
But leaving this idea, to those whom it 
more concerns, and such liquors, to those 


who may require them; we will proceed to 
the production of one of a more generous 
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nature. A liquor, which those who drink 
for fashion or amusement, or to heighten 
their friendships, or lighten their cares, 
Should encourage ; and which the manufac- 
turers of sale liquors will then, of course, 


endeavour to produce, At present, their 


whole skill is exhausted on the art of ren- 
dering their liquors unfit for ordinary drink- 


ing. They are not, at present, saleable, un- 
less they are sweet : 


To PRODUCE LIQUORS OF A MIDDLE RICH- 


' nEs8. Much depends on the nature of the 
Fruit, and much on the season it is matured 
in. The fruits, to be made choice of, are 


such as yield juices, capable of affording a 
sufficiency, both of richness and strength. 
Such are the stire apple, the Hagloe crab, 
the longney russet, the Woddcock apple, 
the squash pear, and, probably, numberless 
other sorts, were their respective natures in- 


dividually examined. Nevertheless, it is 


probable, there are others which are alto- 
gether unfit for this purpose; consequently, 
altogether unfit to encumber the ground 
they grow on. 

Much, however, depends on proper ma- 
nagement. From what has gone before, it 
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appears, that to produce a free fermenta- 
tion, air and heat atmosphere and warmih 
are requisite. Warmth to set in action the 
fermentative principle. Atmosphere to re- 


ceive the loosened particles to be thrown 


off. But it also appears, that the ordinary 
heat of the atmosphere is, generally, more 
than sufficient to give the required degree of 
motion; and that, in the manufacturing of 
the fruit liquors under notice, coolness, ra- 
ther than warmth, is requisite. 

Hence, the preference to be given to open 


vats; which, at once, preserve the required 


coolness; thereby preventing too violent a 
fermentation from taking place; and, at the 
same time, admit a sufficiency of sur face, to 


render that which does take place, free and 


uninterrupted. .T'wo hogsheads of liquor, 
Spread in the vats which have been describ- 
ed, expose Some yards of naked surface ; 
while the same quantity of liquor, in casks, 
filled to the bungs, have only a few inches. 
The disproportion of surface more than a 
hundred to one. a 
Hence, it appears to me evident, that if 
liquors be fermented in casks (which, only, 
N can be conveniently used on a large 
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scale) they ought not to be filled; nor 
ought they; I am of opinion; to lie on the 
bulge, in the usual manner; but to be set 
on-end, with the heads out; and to be filled 
to such a height, only, as will produce the 
requisite degree of fermentation. 

In whatever situation the liquor is fer- 
mented; I am clearly of opinion, the first ef- 
| fort of fermentation ought not, under ordi- 

nary circumstances at least, to be frustrated. 
But, on the contrary, the liquor ought to be 
allowed one full free fermentation; the de- 
gree being regulated, not by compulsory 
means, but by the depth of the liquor; and 


this by the heat of the air in the fermenting 


room, and the quality of the liquor. 
But having passed through the first stage; 


having been racked in the proper juncture; 


and being found to have acquired a sufficient 


body, i it may be right to prevent, as much as 
possible, a fresh fermentation. Rack, spread 


thin, or even filter, to keep it in the desired 
State. 

. CORRECTING. This is, provin- 
cially, and aptly enough, termed < Doctor- 
ing: for the want of it implies disease. 
My inquiries, however, have been directed 
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to the art of producing sound liquor, rather 
than to that of healing the unsound. Ne- 
vertheless, on digesting the general mass of 
information, collected on the subject, I find 
a few ideas have, as it were spontaneously, 
offered themselves, on this department of it. 

The imperfections which art undertakes 
to supply are, 
The want of strength, 
The want of richness, 
The want of flavor, 
The want of color, and 
The want of brightness: consequent- 
ly, with the addition of the other two quali- 
ties of fruit liquor, acidity and aquosity, or 
in plainer terms vinegar and water, we have 
in our power, the whole art of making cider, 
without the trouble of planting orchards. 
The want of strength is supplied with 
brandy or other spirits, in sufficient quanti- 


ty, to prevent liquor which has been made 


from under-ripe fruit, and has been imper- 
feetly fermented, from being carried off oF 
the acetous fermentation.* 


* am nocd: that the dealers draw a spirit, for 
this purpose, from the residuum of the press, mb 
in water, and distilled in the usual manner. 


VOL. Il. i 
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The want of richness is supplied by what 
are generally termed sweets, - prepared in a 
manner which I have not inquired after; nor 
has it fallen incidentally under my notice. 
_ To supply the want of flavor, an infusion 
of hops is sometimes added. This is said to 
communicate an agreeable bitter, and at the 


same time a fragrance; consequently be- 


comes a substitute for the juices of the rind 
kernels, thrown away to the pigs and poul- 
try, through insufficient grinding; or given 
to the servants, e a want of proper 
pressing. e 

The want of rl is sometimes supplied 
by elder-berries, ground among the fruit. — 
These are said to give a fine color, and a 
kind of flavor, which is not disagreeable.— 
But they are made use of, I understand, by 
individuals, chiefly or solely, in making li- 
quor for their own drinking. The univer- 
sal coloring of the profession is burnt sugar, 
Which gives the desired color, and a degree 
of bitter, that is highly commended. There 
are two ways of preparing this coloring: 
one of them is to melt the sugar, on a sala- 


mander, and to suffer it to drop as it melts, 


into water ;—the other, to Soil the sugar 
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(in this case brown sugar) over the fire, 
until it acquire an agreeable bitter; then to 
pour in boiling water, in the proportion of 
a gallon to two pounds of sugar, and $tir 
until the liquor become uniform. A pint 
of this preparation will color a — of 
cider. 
Brightness is obtained through different 


means. In stubborn cases, when the foul- 


ness is great, and the liquor will neither 
fine nor fret — being what is technically 
termed . sulkey — yet is under circum- 
stances which require that it should pre- 
sently put on a cheerful countenance—it is 
drenched with bullock's blood: namely 


the blood of cattle or sheep : the blood of 


swine is rejected with judaical scrupulousness. 

The method of preparing and adminis- 
tering the blood is this. The only prepara- 
tion of it is that of stirring it well, as it is 
drawn from the animal; to prevent its parts 
from separating. Stirring it one way is not 
deemed sufficient; it ought to be stirred 
both ways, for about a quarter of an hour. 
The next thing is to inquire whether the 
liquor be in the mood for © taking the 
blood which it is not, it seems, equally 

2 2 
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at all times. This is done by repeating ex- 


periments with it, in a phial: if it will take 
the blood in a phial, it will take it in the 


cask. A quart, or less quantity, is sufficient 
for a hogshead. After the blood is poured 


in, the liquor should be violently agitated, 
to mix the whole intimately together. This 
is done by a stick, slit into four quarters, 
inserted at the bung hole, and worked about 
briskly, every way among the liquor, until 


the whole be evenly blended. In about 


twentyfour hours, the blood will be gone 
down, and the liquor ought to be racked ; 
for by lying upon the blood,” even two 


or three days, the liquor is liable to receive 


a taint, which is not easily got rid of. A 
most extraordinary effect of this process is, 
that the blood carries down, not only the 
feculency, but the color, of the liquor: ren- 
dering it, though ever so highly colored, 
limpid almost as water! This, however, is 
a loss which is the less regretted, as the 
means of restoring it are so easy and 80 el- 
fectual. 

The other * forces” made use of in giv- 
ing brightness to cider, arethe common ones 
of egg. and ising lass: (ora combination of 
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the two;) used as in the practice of WINE 
5 merchants; who, as well as the dealers in 


. CIDER, have of late years, it seems, made a 
1 free use of © THE BLOOD.“ . 
3 VI. LAYING UP. This is one of the 
, most difficult steps to be taken in the ma- 
is nagement of fruit liquor; yet appears to be 
8, the least attended to or understood. 


The common practice is to bung up the 
casks in some particular month, or at some 
certain time; without any guide to discri- 
minate the critical juncture, when each in- 
dividual requires to be shut up. Thus the 
early made liquor lies open until January, 
or February; that made at Christmas is 
sometimes left open until March, or April. 

The intention of securing the liquor from 
the outward air is, evidently, that of pre- 
venting the vinous liquor from pursuing its 
natural propensity; that of entering the 
acetous fermentation: which, according to the 

general law of nature, all vinous liquors be- 
come liable to (as has been already observed) 
on their being exposed to the outward air, 
gw and a moderate degree of heat. Hence, li- 
ones quors which have passed the vinous fermenta- 
ion of tion, and are kept open until the warm air of 
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spring begins to exert its influence, neces- 


sarily become vinegar; or enter into a stage 
of dissolution, which, if not timely inter- 


rupted, terminates in vinegar. Hence, the 


number of casks of liquor, which are every 


year lost, or materially injured, through 


a want of due attention to the time of lay- 


Ing up. f 


The only cRITRERION, I have met with, 
for judging the critical time of laying up is, 
when a fine white cream-like matter first 
begins to form upon the surface. But this 
may be too late; it is probably a symptom, 
at least, of the acetous fermentation, which 
if it take place, in any degree, must be inju- 
rious. Yet, if the casks be bunged tight, 


some criterion is necessary; otherwise, if 


the vinous fermentation have not yet finally 
ceased, or should recommence, the casks 


will be endangered, and the liquor injured. 


Hence, in the practice of the most cautious 
manager, whose practice I have had an op- 
portunity of observing, the bungs are first 
driven lightly, when the liquor is fine, and 
the vinous fermentation is judged to be over ; 
and, some time afterward, when all danger 


is passed, to fill up the casks, and drive the 
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bungs in securely, with a rag, and rosin 
them over the top. Some open the casks 
again at six weeks, to refill them; others 


think this unnecessary. 


It is an idea, pretty generally cornived, 1 
believe, among farmers at least, that liquor, 


after it has done fermenting, — that is to 


say, presently after the last racking,— 
should have 80METHING TO FEED ON :“ 
hence some feed it with parched beans ; 
others with egg shells ; others with mut- 
ton suet, to the quantity of half a pound, a 
hogshead ; and a variety of other things are 
put in “ to make it keep.” There are men, 
however, who consider this as a vulgar er- 
ror : being of opinion, that liquor cannot 
be laid up too clean. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears to me more than probable, that, 
when there is danger to be apprehended 
from the acetous fermentation, Something 
may be useful. Isinglass is thought, by a 
most intelligent manager, to be serviceable 
in this intention; which is, in my idea, that 
of fixing the principle of the acetous fermen- 
tation; or at least clogging it so far as to 
lessen its activity. | 


The dealers lay up much of their liquor, 
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in large casks, containing from four or fiye 
to eight or ten hogsheads (of 110 gallons) 


each. In these casks, good cider will lie 


many years. In bogsbeads, it is sometimes 
kept, three or four years. But it is observ- 
able, that if cider be kept too long, in cask, 
it Ioses much of its richness and flavor— 


growing what is provincially called © stum- | 


my loses its mellowness, and becomes 


heady. This, perbaps, is owing to a decay 


of the richness, which, before, sheathed part 
of the spirit; but being now lost, the spirit 
obtains full power of action. 


The usual place of laying up liquor is a 


cellar, or a vault; or, for want of this, a 
room so situated, as not to be liable to sud- 
den change of heat and cold. 


VII. BOTTLING. The proper AGR, at 


which to bottle, depends on the quality of 


the particular liquor to be bottled. Good 


cider is seldom fit for bottling, before it be 


a year old. It is sometimes unfit for this 


operation, until it be two years old; some- 
thing depending on the size of the cask, as 
well as on the quality of the liquor; the 
larger the casks the longer the liquor may 
be suffered to lie in them. , 
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In bottling, as in almost every other step 
to be taken in the art under notice, there is 
a CRITICAL TIME, which ought to be ob- 
served, and which, in this case, is not diffi- 


cult to be ascertained. Whatever degree of 


richness and flavor the liquor has, at the 


time of bottling, the same, or nearly the 
same, qualities it will preserve, in bottles, 


for - many years. Hence, the critical time 
of bottling is, when the liquor has ac- 
quired, in cask, its highest degree of per- 
fection ; whether that juncture happen in 
one or two years, or in a longer or shorter 
time. 

A person, who has paid especial attention 


to this subject, and whose liquor is become 


in a manner proverbial throughout the dis- 


trict, has observed, that liquor which has 


been bottled in the fulness of its richness 


and flavor, has been friendly to the habit, 
passing off chiefly by insensible perspira- 
tion; while the same liquor, suffered to re- 


main in cask, until it had passed this junc- 
ture, became armed at all points; distract- 


ing to the head, in the first instance, aud 


injurious to the frame. 
It is needless to say, that the liquor ought 
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weather; otherwise the bottles are more 
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to be fine, at the time of bottling. If not 80, 
at the critical time, the common force of 11 
eggs or isinglass is made use of. 8 

It ought likewise to be bottled in cool 


liable to fly. 
Good cider should be kept as wine; * and, 
as this may be kept to almost any age: the 


several ꝙecies of FRUIT LIQUOR being very 
Similar in their nature. 


VIII. MARKETS. The principal mar- 
ket for fruit liquor, is Lox Do; from 
whence, and from BRISTol, it is sent to 


the EasT and WEST IN DIESs, and other ro- 


REIGN MARKETS, in bottles. 


* Cider, which has been sweetened, with Lisbon su- 


gar, by the London dealers, to suit the palates of their 


customers, is apt to fly. The bottles, therefore, in his 
case, should be kept upright. Also, when the liquor, 
though genuine, is bottled at an early age, the bottles, in 
therst instance at least, ought not to be laid down. 

+ A gentleman, near Ledbury, is said to have cider of 
every fruitage, for more than twenty years past. 

+ For FOREIGN, MARKETS, fruit liquors should not 
be bottled, until. they have acquired some considerable 
age? as, otherwise, they are liable to burst the bottles ; 
much loss having been frequently sustained, by inju- 
dicious management, in this case. The length of time, 


ore 
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But the quantity of liquor sent abroad is 


inconsiderable, compared with that which 
is expended, in the HOME CONSUMPTION ; 


not only London and Bristol, but every 


town of this island (as well IRELAND) may 
be said to be supplied, from this quarter of 


it; in which, only, Sale liquor is at 8 


produced, in quantity. 
The immediate PURCHASERS are chiefly 


dealers, who live in different parts of the 


district, and who supply the inland mar- 


kets. Uprox and LED BUR are the prin- 


cipal places of residence, of what are pro- 
vincially termed . cidermen; but Here» 
FORD, GLOCESTER, and WORCESTER, have 
their buyers. Bristol, too, sends buyers in- 
to the country; and, of late years, the Lon- 
don dealers have found their way into it; 
and, in a plentiful year, _- "7 great quan= 
tities. 

The sTATE in which orchardmen dispose 
of the produce of their grounds and or- 
chards, is warious: | 

Sometimes the fruit is sold. 


they ought to lie in cask, previously to shipping, de- 
pends on the length of the voyage, and the climate it is 
intended for. — — 
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Sometimes the .liquor immediately from 

the press. 

Sometimes the liquor after the first rack- 

ing 

Ma the liquor fit for market, i in 

casks. 
Sometimes (but not oſten) the ques 3 in 
bottles. 

The growers, in general, abies to selling 
the FRUIT :—the quantity of carriage is in- 
creased ;—they lose the washing of the 
t must“ for family liquor ;—and the dealers 


say they have other reasons; - they cannot 


change the fruit, nor, in a scarce year, di- 
lute or adulterate the liquor. Nevertheless, 
considerable quantities of fruit (especially 
of the superior sorts of apples) are sold: 

the dealers, who have cenveniency and 
skill, like to manufacture their own liquor, 


from the beginning: or, if this cannot be 


accomplished, to send a person to see it pro- 
perly made. 


The principal part of the Liguok is 


bought, immediately from the press ; the 
country dealers, in general, choosing to have 


the fermenting, at least, if they cannot have 
the making of their liquors. And, ina 


But by a bushel, in common language, is gene- 


4 — 
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om general light, this is, at present eligible: 1 
for, having proper conveniencies, as well as _ 
ck- skill, or proper persons, to give the busi- 1 
1 ness of fermenting due attendance, the risk 
uin of manufacture is lessened: besides their "M 
having, by this means, an opportunity of if 
in suiting the taste (be it true or false) of their ll 
customers. The London and Bristol dealers, 1 
ng have places in the country, where they 1 
in⸗ work their own liquors : the former chieily M 
he at Upton; the latter at Hereford. m7 
ers The pnicks of orchard produce are very lit 
ot fluctuating ; varying with the quantity 1 
li produced, and the quantity of stock in 9 
SS, hand. The prices of hops are not more k 1 
ly uncertain, than those of fruit liquors. One i 
: night's frost, in the spring, has been known Il] 
d to raise the speculating price, threefold of 00 
r, what it was the preceding day. 1 
0 The price of fruit. In the © great hit” of i 
* 1784, common apples were sold at 18d. to ih 
25. a sack (of four corn bushels).* Stire 1 
is | - #8 
e * FRUIT MEASURE. This is as vague, here, as it is ; 10 
Fe in other places. The dealers generally buy by the 1 
„ geam;“ or by the „ bushel;” containing two 1 
8 “ bushel-baskets,” holding more than a corn bushel | | | 
A each. Il 
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apples zs. to 125. a sack; according to the 
soil, and situation produced in. In 1786, 
a very scarce year, common apples were 
mostly sold to the fruit boats, for the Bris- 
tol market. Stire 10s. to 185. a bag. This 
year; another hit of unusually fine fruit; 
common apples 18d. to 2s. Stire 6s. to 145. 
a bag. The former the price in the vale; 
the latter in the forest | 


Price of liquor from the press. T hat of 


common cider is generally fixed by a meet- 
ing of the dealers, at Hereford fair, the 20 
October. In 1784, they injudiciously (as 


has been intimated) fixt it two low; name- 


yy 145 the E (of 110 08); :* the 


rally mean t!wo corn bushels (of q or 10 gallons) level: 
the sack—provincially “ bag”—being reckoned two 
e bushels,” 

* FRUIT LIQUOR HOGSHEAD; By a hogshead is 
understood 110 gallons. But hogsheads in general do 
not run exactly to that measure ; varying from 105 to 
115 gallons, wine measure. | 

They are made very substantially, with oak staves and 
heads, with very strong ashen hoops, and generally with 
four, or a greater number of iron hoops. 

The price of such a cask varies with the demand. 
The ordinary price is a guinea. This year, the coopers 
taking the advantage of the season, have raised them to 
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consequence was, farmers would not sell, 
and of course could not make (not having 
casks to hold the whole of their liquor). 
Some sharp frosts set in; the principal part 


of the best fruit was entirely spoilt, or ma- 


terially injured; and the dealers, before the 
making season was over, were glad to pay 
258. a hogshead, In 1786, the dealers price 
was five guineas a hogshead: a rare price. 
This year they have again fixt it unreason- 
ably low: namely, 16s. a hogshead. The 
ordinary price of common cider, on a par of 
years, is 25s. to two guineas a hogshead. 
Stire cider is seldom sold from the press; 


either the dealers buy the fruit, or the 


growers work their own liquor. Its value 


at the press is zl. to 131. a hogshead : a 


price, which the finest wines are not worth, 


[ believe, in any country, immediately from 


the press. 


Common perry has, it is said, this year, 


been sold at a guinea, a load, of three hogs- 


a guinea and a half; so that the cask is worth nearly 
twice as much as the liquor it can contain, 

When liquor is sent in, to the dealers, they draw it 
off, and return the casks, by the team which brought 
them. 
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heads Not a penny a gallon.* Half a 
guinea to 125. is the ordinary price. Fifteen 
Shillings is esteemed a high price for com- 
mon perry. 

Nevertheless 1 quasb. pear perry” is bel- 
dom sold so low as two guineas. It has been 
sold at 121. 10s. from the press! The ordi- 
nary price is zl. 10s. a hogshead. This year 
the price, at the beginning of the season, 


was five guineas : considerable quantities— 


probably some hundred hogsheads—were 
bought at four guineas. But before the 
close of the season, the current price was 
two guineas. A price, which has seldom 
been known, before. 


* In this case, however, it is to be supposed, that the 


carriage 1s very short or the liquor is delivered at the 


press. 

+ The EXPENCE of picking, carriage of fruits, hoard- 
ing, grinding, and pressing, is from three to five shillings 
a hogshead ; according to the labor bestowed, and of 
course the quantity made in a day. It cannot be made 
| Properly under 5s. a hogshead. The price of making at 
one public mill (at Ross) is a shilling a hogshead, for the 
mill only, the employer finding the horse. At another, 


(in Newnham) the price of the mill and a horse is 


three shillings a day. The expence of carriage de- 
pends on the distance. Four hogsheads are a full load. 
The carriage may be laid at one to three shillings a hogs- 


one fourth more than the price from the 
press. Liquor, in this state, is bought chief- 


ly by housekeepers, in towns, (and perhaps 


| innkeepers) who have neither conveniency 


nor skill to rack it. The one racking being 
generally the whole that it receives.* 

The price of fermented liquor varies much, 
according to the species of fruit it is made 
from. Common cider . and perry (provided 
the general market prices remain nearly the 
same) are worth about one half more than 
their prices at the press; more or less, how- 
ever, according to their press prices.+ The 
risk, in ordinary hands, is something consi- 
derable. The more delicate liquors, as s/zre 
cider and squasb perry, which require great 


judgment in fermenting, and which (the 


head. With the wear and tear of casks and other uten- 
sils, the medial expence on liquor, sent in from the press, 
may be estimated at SEVEN SHILLINGS A HOGSHEAD. 


In this case, the farmer sometimes lends his cask to 


the buyer, charging about five shillings for the loan. 


+ When liquor is sold, in this state, the seller's casks 


remain with the purchaser, free of cost, until they be 
emptied; though the liquor should remain in them two 
er three years. 


VOL. II. A a 
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The price of liquor once racked is about 
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last more particularly) frequently turn out 
contrary to expectation, notwithstanding, 
extraordinary care and skill' may have been 
| bestowed upon them, are sometimes sold at 
a very advanced price, presently after lay- 
ing up. In this recent state, each species 


has been sold so high as 20 guineas a hogs- 


head. Their par price, in that state, is 10 to 
12 guineas. 

| The price in bottles. When we consider 
the very low price, at which fruit liquors 


are sold, in their recent state, and still more, 


when we reflect on the many hundred hogs- 
heads, which are frequently wasted for want 
of casks to put it in,“ we become astonished 
at the extravagant rate, at which they are 
sold, in their matured state; even in the 
very center of the district, in which they 
are produced; especially in bottles. The 
common price, at the inns, is a shilling a 
bottle l While the ordinary price of draught 
2 1784 cisterns were formed in the ground to re- 
ceive it; but they did not answer expectation; the li- 
quor was spoilt. In Pershore, the juice is said to have 
run from the = pear hoards, in currents, into the com- 
mon shores. 


+ The excise on cider, which passes through the deal- 
er's, or the publican's hands, is about eighteen shilling- 
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cider (of perhaps a better quality) is four 


pence a quart—seldom more than six pence 


(the London prices!) But the liquor which 
is put into bottles is supposed, at least, to be 


of the higher finer kinds; as stire, and gol- 
den pippin cider, and squash perry. Squash 
perry, if any way curious, is sold commonly 
at 18d. a bottle. It has (as well as cider) 


been sold at 2s. a bottle. 


IX. PRODUCE. This may be viewed 
in a fivefold light. 
The produce of fruit, 
The produce of trees, 
The produce of ground, 
The produce of individuals, 
The produce of the district. 
THE PRODUCE or FRUFT depends much 
on the Species of fruit, as well as the season 
it is matured in. Pears, in general, yield 


much more juice than apples. And some 
species of apples much more than others. 


The general estimation is eight bags of 


and six pence, the wine hogshead; or about three pence 
halfpenny the wine gallon. - 

The dealer's price, for common liquors, i is eight to ten 
chillings a dozen; for finer liquors, ten to eighteen shil- 
lings; with bottles ineluded. 
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356 FRUIT LIQUOR. 
apples, or six bags of pears, to a hogshead 


of liquor. Of the latter, supposing each 


bag to contain thirtysix gallons, and the 
hogshead one hundred and eight gallons, 
two hogsheads of fruit yield one hogshead 
of liquor. But some sorts of apples, as 
the Hagloe crab and the stire, in very dry 
seasons, will require near three hogsheads, 


or any other measure, of fruit, to one of 


liquor. 
Tx PRODUCE OF TREES is extraordina- 
ry ; evincing, in a striking manner, the fer- 
tility of the soil of this country. I was 
shown a pear tree, off which two hogsheads 
were made, this year ; and, in the same suite 
of grounds, was an apple tree, from which 


the same quantity was expected to be drawn. 


But this, supposing the expectation to be 
fulfilled, is a rare instance, I believe. One 
hogshead of cider, I understand, is reckoned 
a great produce: three barrels a very great 
yield, for one tree. Yet, three hogsheads of 
perry were, it is said, this year produced by 
one pear tree 

But fruit, this year, is not only large and 
thickly hung upon the trees, but yields an 
unusual proportion of juice; which is, ne- 
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vertheless, esteemed to be of a good qua- 
lity. 15 


Tux PRODUCE oF GROUND. I have been 
informed, and by an authority which I have 


no reason to doubt, that twenty hogsheads 
have been made, from an acre of ground; 
a close orchard. This is not improbable ; 
for it appears, above, that forty trees may 
stand, tolerably well, on an acre of ground : 
so that the produce, in this case, is only half 
a hogshead, each tree, 
THE PRODUCE OF INDIVIDUALS, in a plen- 


tiful year, runs very high. This year, there 


are several men, who will make between 
two and three hundred hogsheads. I am 


assured, by a person who ought to be a judge 


of the subject, that there are some few indi- 
viduals, who will, this year, make five hun- 
dred hogsh&ds of liquor; including cider, 
perry, and their own family drink. This is 
the less incredible, when we consider, that 
there are individual plantations—single or- 


chards—in Herefordshire, of thirty to forty 


acres each. 

It is from these larger plantations, that 
the markets are principally supplied. Far- 
mers, in general, have seldom more fruit 
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than will supply their own enormous drink 
houses. 
It is observable, however, that cottagers, 


from encroachments made upon commons 


and larger wastes (paying perhaps the Lord 
of the Manor a small quitrent) throw in, 
collectively, no inconsiderable quantity 
of liquor. Some of them making, 'per- 
haps, in a plentiful year, eight or ten 


hogsheads ; and, having no thirsty work 
people to quench, the principal part of it 


goes to market. | 
THE PRODUCE or THE COUNTRY, in a 
fruit year, must be very great : far exceed- 
ing the general conception. The produce 
of the four counties (of Glocester, Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, and Worcester) which 
has passed through the dealers hands, has 
been estimated at fifteen thousand hogs- 
heads. And a quantity superior to that is, 


in a plentiful year, probably consumed, 
within the district. The produce of the 


four counties, on a par of years, may there- 
fore be laid at thirty thousand hogsheads. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS oN FRUIT LIQUOR 
AS AN x Omer OF RURAL ECONOMY, 


_”_ - x 


duce of fruit, which this country affords, in 


a plentiful year, it is a disputable point, es- 


pecially between landlord and tenant, whe- 
ther, upon the whole, the liquor it yields be 


a good, or an evil. This is a matter which 


would be difficult to determine, demonstra- 
bly. I am inclined to believe, from what I 
have seen, that, every thing considered, it is, 
under present circumstances, the latter. 
The damage done to the crops, by the 


drip and shade of the trees, is annual, cer- 


tain, and, at present, excessive. Whereas, a 
general hit of fruit is most uncertain ;—is 


not expected, oftener, than every third year. 


This is the fourth year from the last gene- 
ral fruitage. Many trees, during this inter- 
val, not having, perhaps, matured an apple: 

while, this year, though the produce be 
abundant, the price is so low, that it little 


more than pays for labor, carriage, and at- 


tention: yet the neat profits of this year, 
small as they may be, have to stand against 
the damage of four years; also against a 
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proportionate share of the cost of plants, 
planting, grafting, and defending the young 
trees; of the millhouse, and apparatus; of 
the wear and tear of casks, and of cellar 
room; as well as against the evils of a ha- 
bit of drinking; which, in a fruit year, is 
the cause of much idleness; and, in a dearth 
of fruit, is the cause of an unnecessary waste 


of malt liquor; which, also, the neat profit 


of the fruit year, has to stand against. 
Nevertheless, it is sufficiently evident, 
from data interspersed in the foregoing 
pages, though difficult to prove, that youth- 
ful, bearing trees, even of the common sorts 
of fruit, and under their present neglect, 
produce, on a par of years, more than will 
repay their several encumbrances; and that 


the more valuable kinds are very advanta- 


geous to their occupiers. 
THE EFFECT OF FRUIT TREES, ON THE 


GROUNDS THEY GROW IN, depends much on 
the distance they are planted from each 
other ; as well as on the width of their 


heads, and the height of these from the 
ground. Low-spreading trees, planted in 
close order, especially if full of wood, are 
ruinous to the crops, which are under them: 
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drawing up corn weak and spiritless; and, 
by destroy ing or checking the better herbage, 
give grass what is called a sourness; entirely 
changing the quality of the herbage. On 
the contrary, tall-stemmed lofty trees, kept 


within due bounds, thin of wood, and stand- 


ing at suitable distances, will admit of corn 


growing beneath them; especially while 
young; and, under these circumstances, are 
much less injurious to grass (except in au- 


tumn with their leaves) than reason may 


suggest. Beside, an advocate for fruit 
grounds might argue, that the trees feed, 


in part at least, below the corn mold, or 
vegetative stratum; so that the husband- 
man might be said to be reaping two crops, 


at the same time, from the same land : one 
the produce of the soil; the other of the 
substratum; whose treasures, without the 


trees, would be lost to him. 


Upon the whole, I think, we may fairly 
conclude, that, by increasing the better 


fruits, and, by pursuing proper manage- 
ment, the fruit grounds and orchards of 
these counties, might be rendered a source 


of riches to them ; and, at the same time, 
be a benefit to the nation at large. 


; 55 more r LIQUOR. . 
The particulars of 1MPROVEMENT, requi- 


Site to the acquisition of these 
appear to be the following. 


1. To clear the ground of such old and 
: ornament trees, as encumber the soil, without 


making an adequate return; due attention 
being paid, in this case, to the more valu- 
Able kinds of fruit. By this means, it is pro- 
Hable, the soil might be relieved from one 
Fourth of its present encumbrance. 
2. To clear away, while the wood remains 
of value, or to head down and graft with the 
better fruits, the wildings, kernels, and other 
inferior kinds of fruit, which encumber the 


ground, and croud better trees; and which, 


by affording an inferior kind of liquor, bring 
disrepute on the whole. By this means, 
much more than one fourth of the present 
encumbrance would be got rid of, without 


eventual injury; or the ground would be- 


come productive of a species of produce, 
which would, in a short time, be beneficial 
to the occupier and the community. 
3. To set up the low- headed, drooping 
trees, which remain; thereby giving air to 
the crops growing beneath them; and to 
free the tops from 2 foulness and super- 
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fluity; thereby giving health and vigor to 


the trees; and, by lessening the darkness of 


their shadows, at the same time give health 
and vigor to the crops: as well as by les- 
sening the quantity of bearing wood, guard, 


as much, perhaps, as human art can guard, 


against an excess of fruit, in any one year; 
thereby doing as much, perhaps, as can be 
done, towards obtaining, what of all things 
is desirable to a fruit farmer, a crop of fruit 
every year,“ But, as there is no hope of ob- 
taining this with full effect; 

4. To erect, on the larger plantations at 
* PRUNING. The great danger to be guarded against, 
in pruning fruit trees, is that of doing too much at once. 


Taking away a large proportion of the top of a fruit tree 
eventually injures, in all probability, its roots, by ren- 


dering part of them useless; and the top, in the first in- 


stance, by a glut of sap. On the contrary, taking away 


a small proportion of the top, in equal probability, 


strengthens the roots; by enabling them to supply, with 
greater ease, the wood and foliage, that are left; as well 
as to throw out a stronger blossom, and mature with 
greater certainty, the fruit which succeeds. 
Hence, the pruning of an orchard, whose trees are in 
a wild thick-wooded state, ought to be made the work 
of three or four years: removing, the first year, the most 
offensive boughs only. Thus rendering the work pro- 
gressive and pleasurable; in as much as it becomes, by 
these means, light and most effectual. eee 
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least, suitable buildings, porportioned to the 


quantity of planting; for the purpose of 


manufacturing, on the premises, the Iiquors 
they respectively produce. Suffering deal- 


ers, from all quarters of the kingdom, to 
impose, in open convocation, what prices 


they please, in a plentiful year, is disgrace- 
ful to the country. Instead of fourteen or 
fifteen shillings, a hogshead, a grower might 
ensure, with moral certainty, by keeping his 


liquors perhaps only one year, three times, 


perhaps four times, that price—perhaps ten 


times the neat profit which he now receives. 
It would be worth the tenant's while to pay, 


doubly, the interest laid out on such erec- 
tions. To suffer the dealers from London, 
and other distant markets, to send agents 
into their neighbourhood, and make this 


profit out of them, perhaps within sight of 


their plantations, is an absurdity, which 
ought not to escape censure. The landed 
interest of the district is involved 1 in the dis- 


credit. 


See note page 317; and page 289. 5 
t The country dealers are likewise involved in the 
disgrace ; to suffer men, whom, in the regular course of 


business, they ought to supply, to manufacture their own 
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3. To endeavour, by every deviseable 
means, to propagate in suitable soils, and 


well chosen situations, the oLD FRUrrs;“ 
which, if they can, by any art yet known, 
or by any that study and application may 
hit upon, be continued only one generation 
longer, the advantage might, in my opinion, 
be of considerable magnitude.“ 


liquors in the place of their growth, is at once a dis- 
grace and a disadvantage to them. 

* PROPAGATION OF THE OLD FRUITS. The stire 
apple, it is said, is propagated with tolerable success, 
upon the Forest of Dean (its favorite soil) by suckers ; 
or rather young wood pulled out of the crown of the 
tree; in the same manner as the codlin is usually propa- 
gated. Layering, in tubs of earth elevated for that pur- 
pose, might be a still better mode of propagation. 

The squash pear has been budded ; but with what de- 
gree of success is yet to be tried. | 

The golden pippip, it is said, is raised, with success, 
by attending properly to its head, while young; pre- 
venting it from running too much to wood ; keeping it 
within due bounds, by judicious pruning ; especially by 
taking off the midsummer shoots ; which not only ex- 
haust the sap, and thereby weaken the tree in the in- 
stant; but being tender, are liable to be frost-nipped ; 
decay; rot off ; and leave a wound in the young branch 
which threw it out. 

Be this as it may, nothing is more likely to keep the 
young trees in health, and preserve them from the 
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6. To set about, with all speed, the rais- 


ing of FRESH VARIETIES : for although it 


seems possible that, by proper exertions of 


art, the old fruits may be kept in being, 
some short time longer, it appears to me 


impossible that they can, by any art, be 
rendered perpetual. Besides, the old varie- 


ties are, indisputably, the productions of hu- 
man industry; and it is highly probable, 
that, by greater exertion, or by greater suc- 
cess, new varieties, of still higher value, 
may be produced. | 


A reform of this magnitude, however, . 


must not, for various reasons, be expected 
from the tenantry. Fruit trees, as an object 
of rural economy, class with woodlands and 


CANKER, which is so fatal to the old fruits, than keep- 
ing the head within due bounds ; thereby enabling the 
roots to give vigor to the whole plant. 

I have been informed, however, by a gentleman, who, 
for amusement, prunes his own wall trees, that nicting 
the bark, by drawing the edge of a sharp knife carefully 
down it, will, by giving freedom to the sap vessels, stop 
the CANKER; and I was shewn trees, on which its ef- 
fect was sufficiently striking to warrant my mentioning 
it in this place. 

The reader, however, is requested to receive these 
particulars, respecting the propagation of the old fruits, 


merely as HINTS: 
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hedges: they are fixtures belonging to the 
premises. The tenant has only the use of 
them, perhaps for a time uncertain. His 
object, of course, is present profit. It, there- 


fore, behoves the proprietor, who has a per- 
manent interest in them, to look forward to 


future advantages. 

The great objects of the reform would be, 
to free the estate from unprofitable encum- 
brances. To stop the efflux of inferior li- 


quors; which, by finding their way to mar- 


ket, bring general discredit on ExoL isn 
FRUIT LIQUORS : and, above all, to increase 
the quantity of liquors of the first quality; 
that their richness, their flavor, and their 
generous disposition may be universally 
known ;—that the demand may, in conse- 
quence, be enlarged ; the prices be raised ; 
the value of estates augmented ; and the 


prosperity of these counties 89 
increased. 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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18. 


— — forming earthen 


"ro Floors, ii. 20. 


=_ making Pools, 
Cotswolds, 1 


— building Wall 


1 F ences, Cotewolde, 11. 24. 


sodburning, 


Cotswolds, ii. 41. 


— cating off Core 
neps, with Sheep, Cots- 
wolds, ii. 61, 


| foi, Cotswolds, ii. 4. 


8 


— Stall fatting, 
Cotswolds, i ii. 76. 


— making Cheese, 
Vale of Berkeley, ii. 108. 


— painting Cheese, 


Vale of Berkeley, ii. 129, N. 


— making Cheese, 
North Wilts, ii. Spa | 


** 


——=— cotting Sheep, 


hc 


li. 200. 


— propagating va- 
rieties of Fruit, 11. 215. 


— raising Fruit 


Stocks, ii. 230. 


— planting Or- 


5 chards, it. 236. 


— making withy 


Cow Cribs, i. 230, N. 

— — Stall fatting Cat- 
tle, Vale of Glo. fully de- 
scribed, 1. 234. 

— —— consructing Ox 
Stalls, i. 2 50. 

— — making Butter, 


man nufacturing 
Fruit Liquor, ii. 281. 


— 


— stumming Cider 
Casks, K. 3% 
producing Ci- 


ders of different Qualities, 


ii. 331. 


fining Liquors 


with Blood, ii. 339. 


- cultivatiy g Sain- 


INDEX. 


Mildewed Wheat, Remarks 


on cutting, ii. 54. 
* Butter, Vale of Glo. i. 


274. 

Milking, Vale of Glo. i. 272. 

| -, NorthWilts, ii. 159. 

Milk Leads, Vale of Glo. 1. 
276, N. 

Mel for Cider, li. 274. 

—. for Fruit, its Imperfec- 

"hw. ii. 297. 

Miller and Baker, a joint Bu- 
Siness, Cotswolds, 11. 50. 
Millhouse, for Cider making, 

ii. 73 
Misletoe fatal to Apple Trees, 
11. 257. 
Mixin g Fruits, for Liquor, 
1 


Morning Sun, Remarks on, 


ll. 225. 
Mowing, Remarks on, i. 200. 


— — Grounds, Vale of 
Glo. 1. 197. 


Must, Term of, defined, ii. 


304, N. 
Mustard, as a Weed, in Glo. 
i. 9a, N. 
N 
NATURAL HERBAGE, 
Vale of Glo. i. 170. 


North Wiltshire, District of 
li. 140. 


N 


— Cheese, its 
present Estimation, 1 ii. 142. 


O 1 55 
OATS, wild, Remarks on, i. 


93. N. 

„Vale of Glo. i. 136. 
| Objects, Vale of Glo. 1. 62. 
— Cotswolds, ii. 36. 


Oil Cakes, as an Article of 
fatting, 1. 236. 


Old Fruit Trees, on clearing 22h 


away, ji. 266. 
Orchards and F ruit Liquor, 
* Lua 


” Cultivation of, lhe 
22 


Orchard Grounds, Manage- 

ment of, ii. 251. 

— Management, ii. 209. 

Produce, different 
Modes of Disposal, 11. 347» 

Origin of high Ridges, con- 
jectures on, i. 77. 

Oxen recommendable, in the 
Vale of Glo. i. 54. 

-, Instances of working to 

a great Age, i. 242. | 

— of Herefordshire, their 
Points, i. 243. 

„ working, Cotswolds, 


11. 30. 
- | » Hereford- 
Shire, 11. 196. 


Ox Stalls of Glocestershire 
described, i. 250. 
„Cotswolds, ii. 76, 


P 


PAINTING CHEESES, 
Vale of Berkeley, ii. 125. 
Paring Bean Stubbles, for 

Wheat, 1. 114- 
—— and burning, Cots- 
wolds, ii. 38. 
Pasture Grounds, Vale of 
Glo. 1. 205. 
Pears cultivated, varieties of, 
. 
—. their favorite Soil, l, 


Pole „ Vale of Glo. i. 145. 


INDEX. 


Perennial Leys, i. 17. 

Perry, Method of making, ii. 
+60. -::3 I 1 

——-, Dispoxal of, and Prices, 
. 

Plan of Farms, Vale of Glo, 

: 1. 49. DE 

— —, a gcod one 

executed, ii. 28. 

Management of 

Farms, Vale of Glo. i. 62. 

——— — - — of 
Farms, Cotswolds, 11. 36. 

Plantations, on guarding, by 
Tenants, i. 27, N 

| — Cotswolds, ii. 


— 


—B an 6 


25. 
Planting Orchards, ii. 236. 
„Vale of Glo. i. 46. 


Plow of the Cotswolds, ii. 35. 


Points of a Dairy Cow, 1. 216. 

— of a Herefordshire Ox 
described, 1. 243. 

Pomage, its Import, ii. 364, 
N. 


„its Management, ii. 
03. 

Pools, drinking, ii. 22. 

Press for Cheeses, Vale of 
Glo. i. 271. 

— 6 „Vale of 
Berkeley, ii. 122, N. 

— . for Cider, ii. 278. 

Pressing Ground Fruit, for 
Liquor, ii. 306. 


** 


neral Remarks on, ii. 312. 
Privilege, ancient, an extra- 
ordinary one, i. 198. 
Produce of Wheat, Remarks 

on, i. 129. ; 
——- Cheese, Vale of 
Berkeley, ii. 131, 


— 


_ 


Wilts, 11, 181, 


mO— 


1 North 


Produce of Fruit Liquor, it, 


355. | 
Ms OTTER of the Vale of 
Glocester, 1. 18. 
—— —, Cotswolds, ii. 11. 
——, Herefordshire, 
ii. 190. | 
Progress of Spring, 1788, i. 


— — 
es 4 * 


89. 

Propagation of the old Fruits, 
Hints on, ji. 365, N. 

Pruning Orchard Plants, ii. 

. „ 

— Fruit Trees, Re- 

marks on, ii. 363, N. 


Pulse, Vale of Glo. i. 140. 


R 


RABBITS, Cotswolds, ii. 8 1. 
Racking Fruit Liquor, ii. 
320. 

Raising Fruit Stocks, 11. 230. 
Raygrass, general Remarks 
on, Vale of Glo. 1. 160. 

—— its superior Ma- 
nagement, on the Cotswold 
Hills, ii. 72. | | 
Rearing Cattle, Vale of Glo. 
i. 223. 
Receiving Rents, Vale of 
Glo. 1. 21. 


mc 


-, Cotswolds, 
11. 15. 0 
Redstreak described, ii. 220. 
Reducing h.gh Ridges, i. 81. 
Reform, in Markets, &c, pro- 
posed, 1. 107. 
Remarks on Alchouses, i. 15. 
on the Origin of 


Common Fields, 1. 17. 
on binding Te- 
nants to guard Plantations, 
i. 27, N. 8 


INDEX. 


Remarks on the Time of Re- 
moval of Tenants, i. 29, N. 

on YT. Ss 1mbib- 
ing Air, i. 33, N. 


. on Standards, in 


hs Coppice Woods, 1. 44. 


— On the Characteris- — 


tics of Farms, i. 48. 

| on the rising Ge- 
neration of Farmers, 1. 51. 

on Cider Drinking, 


„ 

. Oxen and 
"Horers, a Beasts of Labor, 
i. 


on the plow Team 
of the Vale of Glo. 1. 55. 
on Farm Waggons, 


i. 57. 
on the dryness of 
the Year 1788, 1. 60. 
on Fallowing, i 1. 68. 
— a want of Tillage 
in the Vale of Glo. i. 69. 
on high Ridges, i. 


78. 
on the Seed Plow- 


ing, i. 
on the Wild Oat, 
1. 93, N. 
on Hoing Crops, 
in general, i. 98. 
on the Use of Bo- 
tany, in Agric. 1. 97, N. 
on Victualling 
Harvest People, i. 101. 
| on' Markets and 
Market Places, 1. 105. 
— - on the Improve- 
ment of Market Places, 1. 
107. 


on Fables. 4 1. 108. 
on Breast Plowing 


; Bean Stubbles, i. 114. 


Remarks on the Time of 
Sowing Wheat, i. 116. 

on Hoing Wheat 
by Women, &c. i. 121. 


in the Spring, i. 122. 
on the Sizes of 
1. 126. 


Sheaves; i 


the Produce of Wheat, i i. 
129. 


— on the Barley Fal- 
low, i. 132. 

on Oats, as a Crop 
of Vale Lands, i. 1365. 

on the Wild Oat, 

i. 130, N. . 

on Hoing Beans, i i. 


147 
| on changing the 
produce, from Corn to 


Herbage, i. 155. 


to Grass, i . 157 


the Vale of Glo. i. 160. 
on the Formation 
of Meadow Lands, i. 171. 
on old rough Grass 
Lands, i. 192. 

on Mowing Pas- 
ture Grounds, 1. 194. 

on ancient Privi- 
leges, i. 198. 


Grass Swaths, i. 200. 

on the Expenditure 

of Aftergrass, i. 203. 

on the proper Heat 

of Hay, i. 203. 

on the natural Ele- 
ment of Sheep, 1. 208. 

Z on the Rot 1 
Sheep, i. 210. 


on a Deficiency i in 


on Laying Lands | 


on thinning Wheat f 


on RA Ga Ass, i in 


on the Width of 


INDEX. 


Remarks on Dairymen rear- 
ing their own Cows, i. 217. 
——— on Dairymen fat- 
ing their own Stock, i. 221. 
— on Scaiding Milk, 
for Calves, 1. 223. 
- on Cattle fatting in 
a dirty Yard, i. 231. 
——— on American Lin- 
seed, as an Article of fat- 
ting for Cattle, i. 237. 
—— on the proper Age 
of fatting Oxen, i. 240. 
A.. on the Degeneracy 
Of Cattle, i. 244. 
- 0 the Provincial 
Languages of the western 
Parts of the Island, i. 323. 
on Climature, 11. 6. 
e—— ON Side Roads, for 
Summer, ii. 9. 
on Leases, 11. 14. 
oon the Time of 
Removal, Cotswolds, ii. 15. 
- on the Cement of 
the Cotswolds, ii. 17. 
on the Nakedness 
of the Cotswold Hills, ii. 


26. 

on keeping Goats 
in Stables, ii. 33. 
on Sodburnings li. 


38. 


when Moist, ii. 42. 

on the Theory of 
Tillage, i Hl. 44. 

on Hoing Fallows, 


$i 
on Dung as a Ma- 
nure, ii. 47. 
| on Feeding Cattle 
with Straw, ii. 49. 
on the Time of 
Sowing Wheat, ii. 51. 


on Plowing Land, 


Remarks on Raising Varieties 
of Grain, ii. 51. 
on Eating down 


0 Wheat, i in Autumn, ii. 53. 


on Cutting Mil- 
dewed Wheat, ii. 54. | 
—— on Thrashing 


Wheat, in Summer, ii. 55. 
on the Cotswolds, 
as a Corn Country, ii. 57. 


& 59. 
on Folding off 

Turneps, i ii, 62. 
on the Culture of 
Sainfoin, on foulLand, ii. 64. 
on the natural 
Growth of Sainfoin, ii. 68. 
on pasturing Sain- 

foin, i ii. 69. g 
— on the varieties of 
Rares, li. 73. 
on common Cow- 
Downs, i U, 7. 
— on Stalled Cattle, 
ii. 76. 


— on the Herbage 
most favourable to Cheese, 


ü. 94. 
on Changes that 
take place in the Breeds of 
Cattle, 1 ii. 99. , 
| on the Time of, 
bringing Cows into Milk, 
ii. 102. 


on DairyManagers, , 

ii. 104. 

on the Crime of 

coloring Cheese, ii. 110. 

— on Painting and 

Coloring Cheeses, ii. 125. 

| and Calculations, 
on the Produce of Cheese. 
Ii. 131. 


on Acorns, as a 


a Food of Swine, ii. 138. 


INDEX. 
Remarks on the Farms of Remarks on Grinding and 


North Wilts, ll. 145. 


with Cattle, ii. 154. 
— on Subjecting Wo- 

men to the Management of 

verylargeDairies, i ii. 156, N. 
on the Mystery of 
Cheese Making, ii. 176. 
on the Cheese Ma- 


nufacture of Glocestershire | 


and North Wiltsh. ii. 183. 
— on the Breeds of 

Cattle i in England, ii. 193. 

on Cotting Sheep, 


11. 201. 
—— on the Ryeland 
Sheep, as an Object of Na- 
tional Attention, ii. 202. 
— on the Varieties of 
F ruits, i ii. 210. 
on the Morning 
Sun, ii. 225. 
—— on the Atmosphere 
of Orchards, ii. 227. 


Trees, ii. 247. 

on the Manage- 
ment of the Ground of Or- 
chards, 1. 431. 

on the Blight of 
Fruit Trees, ii. 260. 


Crop in Husbandry, ii. 267. 
on the present State 
of Cider making, ii. 269. 
on gathering Fruit 
for Liquor, ii. 285. 
—— on maturing Fruit 
for Liquor, ti. 287. 
— on grinding Fruit 
for Liquor, 11. 295; 


on the · Imperfec- 
tions of the Cider Mill, i 


297. 


on mixing Sheep 


Pressing Fruit for Liquor, 
U. i 

on Fermenting 
Fruit Liquor, ii. 327. 
on Fruit Liquor, 


a an Object of Rural | 
Economy, ii. 359: 
Removals, Vale of Glo. i. 22, 
| Remarks on. the 
Time of, i. 29, N. 
— , Cotswolds, ii. 15. 
„Vale of Os 


li. 90. 

Rennets, Vale of Glo. i. 293. 
— , Vale of Berkeley, ii. 
115. 

——— North Wilts, ii. 


on Grafting Fruit 


Rodden Cattle Cribs, descri 


on Fruit Trees, as a 


* 
Rent, Vale of Glo. i. 21. 
„Cotswolds, ii. 15 

8. 

2 — North Wilts, ii. 144. 
N of Pomage, ii. 3 10. 
Ridges, on Laying up, i. 75. 
, on Reducing, 1, 81. 
Roads, Vale of Glo. i. 14. 
, Cotswolds, 11, 8, 
——-, Herefordshire, ii. 1 


ed, i. 240, N. 

Rot of Sheep, Remarks on, 
i. 210. 

Running Milk, Vale of Glo. 


i. 295. 
—. Vale of Ber- 
keley, 1 ii. 1 — 
. a” 


Ryeland Breed of Sheep, i ii. 
199. 2 


Object = public 4 Tan- 
tion, 11. 203. 
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INDEX. 


Ryeland Wool, its superior 
Wt li. 203. = 


1 l 


1 


SAGE CHEESE, Method of 


making, i. 309, N. 
9 — Culture requires 
Lanes, 1.14 -— - 
— its Culture on the 
Cotswold Hills fully de- 
scribed, ii. 63. 
Salting Cheeses, Vale of Glo. 
. 308. 
0 N Vale of Ber bs. 
ley, ii. 123. 


— —. North Wilts, | 


il. 176. 
Scalding Curd, Vale of Glo. 
i. 302. 


— , Vale of Berks- 


ley, ii. 19, 
. 


e . pos Weather. i. 


59. 
Seed eee Vale of Glas: * 


8 Glo. i. 90. 

Separating Fruit, for 1 
li. 292. 

Servants, Cotswolds, ii. 29. 

Setting Wheat, Instances of, 
i. 117, N. 

Severn, its Character, i. 2. 

Embankment, i. 12. 

Side Roads, Remarks on, ii. 9. 

Situation of Orchards, ii. 223. 

Sizes of Farms, Vale of Glo. 
i. 49. 

Sheaves, on the Size of, i. 126. 


Sheep, Vale of Glo. i. 208. 


—— , Remarks on the Rot 
- 00, 3810, 


Hows Cotewolda, | ii, 79. 
, Herefordshire, ii. 199. 
— Cot described; ii. 200. 
Shore, Definition of, i. 11, N. 
Slag, its Use as a Road and 
Building Material, i. 319, 
N. 
Small Cider, ii. 311, We. 
seng op ii. 
38. 
Soil, Vale of Glo. 1. 1 3. 


——, Vale of Berkeley, 11. 92. 


— North Wilts, ii. 147. 
— of Orchards, ii. 228. 
* Process, Vale of Glo. i. 
— —Cotswolds, ii. 38. 
Spanish Sheep have no Affi- 

nity to the present Breed of 
the Cotswolds, ii. 79. 
have some Affi- 
nity to the Ryeland, ii. 199. 
Spare Curd, on preserving, 
Vale of Glo. i. 306. 
— —. Vale of Berkeley, 
ii. 124. 
Spayed Heifers recommended , 
11. 196. 

Spring 1788, Progres of, i. 
59. p 
bent, i 113. 
Squash Pear described, ii. 222. 

Stack Stages, i. 39. 

Staggers i in Horses, a Precau- 
tion against, 11. 33. 

Stalks of Fruit, Remarks on, 
11. 296. 

Stall Fatting, Vale of Glo. i. 

233 ·. 

— __ Cotswolds, ii. 
706. N 

State of Inclosure, Vale of 
Glo. 1, 16, 

—— Cots 

wolds, ii. 9. 


INDEX. 


Stiles, opening, i. 41. 
Stire Apple described, 11. 217. 


Strawyard Management,Cots 
wolds, ii. 


9. 
Stubble used forThatch, i. 36. 


mMown, Vale of Glo. 

n 

Stumming Liquor Casks, ii. 
324. 

Succession, Vale of Glo. i. 64. 
„Cotswolds, ii. 37. 
„ ancient, of the 
Cotswolds, ii. 38, N. 
Surface, Vale of Glo. i. 10. 
Swine, Vale of Glo. i. 316. 

—— -, Cotswolds, ii. 81. 
„Vale of Berkeley, ii. 


— — 


137. 
Swine's Dung, Disposal of, 
North * 11. 149. 


wy 


TEMPORARY Leys, i. 154. 
Tenancy, Vale of Glo. i. 20. 
» Cotswolds, 11. 13. 
, ancient, of the Cots- 
wolds, ii. 10. 
„North Wilts, ii. 144. 
Tenants Contract to plant 
Willows, i. 26. 
Contract to guard 
Plantations, i. 27. 
Tenures, Vale of Glo. i. 19. 
— =, Cotswolds, ii. 13. 
n with Stubble, i. 


Thermometer, its Use in 
Cheese making, i. 299, &c. 


Thrashing, Vale of Glo. i. 
103. 


5 — Yeed Clover, in | 


Frost, i. 156. 
Tillage, Vale of Glo. i. — 


Tillage, a Want of, i. 69. 

, Cotswolds, ii. 41. 
its Principles require 
Investigation, . 44. 
Timber, as a Material of 
Building, 1. 35. | 
Time of sowing Wheat, Re- 
marks on, i. 116. 


Tithes set out in Land, Cots- 


Tolls of Markets, ineligible, 
i. 109. 


Town Manure, Prices of, L 


86, N. 
Townships, Vale of Glo. i. 15. 
Training Fruit Stocks, ii. 234. 
Transplanting Fruit Stoeks, 
. 242: 
Trending Wool, noticed, 11. 
203. 
Troughs, for Water, proper 
Form of, i. 253, N. 
Turneps, Vale of Glo. i. 63. 
N. 


„Cotswolds, ii. 60. 
„accurate ideas on 
folding off, ii. 61. 
Tunning Liquor, for Fer- 
mentation, ii. 315. 


»—„ 


U 


UNDERDRAINING Inter- 
furrows, Instance of, 11.148. 


Upper Grasslands, Vale of 
Glo. 1. 181. 


Utensils of the Dairy, Vale 
of Glo. i. 266. 

„North Wilts, ii. 158. 

Vales of Glocestershire, ge- 
neral View of, 1. 3. 

Glocester described, 


* 8. 
— Evesham noticed, 1. 8. 
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INDEX, 


Vale of Berkeley, ii. 85. 


Varieties, Remarks on rais- 
ing, ii. 51. 


— of Fruit, Remarks 


on, il. 210. 
—. Method of propa- 


ting, ii. 21 
— F __ fresh ones 


- Re to be raised, 


1. 366. 
Yule, Term of, defined, ji. 


211, N 


Vells, Method of Curing, 


Vale of Glo. i. 293. 
* Vale of Berkeley, ii ii 


Victualling Harvestmen, i. 


101. 


WAGGON of Glocestershire 
recommendable, i. 57. 
Wai | of Herefordshire, 11. 


Walle lfences, Cotswolds, ii. 24. 
Wasps Enemies to Fruit 
Trees, ii. 263. 


Waters, Vale o Glo. i. 11. 


of Cow Grounds, 
Vale of Berkeley, ii. 93. 
North Wilts, 1i. 150. 


Watering Grasslands, Vale of 


Glo. 1. 195. 
Water Troughs, the proper 
Form of, 1. 253, N. 


Weather, i. 59. 


Westbury Stone analyzed, , 


Wheat, Vale of Glo. i, 112. 
„Cotswolds, ii. 50. 


— „Remarks on the Time 


of Sowing, . 
Whey Butter, Vale of Glo. i. 


31 
55 „Vale of Berke- 


ley, ii f. 136. | 
—— Leads in Use, North 
Wilts, ii. 157, N. 
Wild Oat, Remarks on, i. 
93, N. 


ii. — further Remarks 


on, 1. 136, N. 
Willows, on planting by Te- 
nants, 1. 26, N. 
Wiltshire, North, 1. 140. 


Winnowing, Vale of Glo. :. 


10 


4˙ 
Withy Cribs described, i. 


230, N . 
Wolds of Glocestershire, ii. 


. 
Woodlands, Vale of Glo. i. 
-, Cotswolds, it. un 


- #3 
Workmen Vale of Glo. 1. 51. 


„ CotSwolds, ii. 29. 
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YARD FENCES, i. 39. 
Young Cattle, Vale ot Glo. 
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